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Numerous solicitations from Teachers induced the Author 
to compile the following work upon a plan similar to that 
of his Abstract of General Geography, which has met 
with such general approval. 

It will be seen that he has studiously avoided all 
unnecessary minuteness of detail, and has endeavoured to 
give only what is essential to a competent knowledge of 
the subject. 

Great attention has been bestowed upon the accentuation 
of Proper Names, which will be found in accordance with 
the best authorities. 

The present Edition has been diligently revised, so as to 
exhibit the most recent political changes and geographical 
discoveries. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Geography is a description of the Earth, its form, 
magnitude, and motions ; its natural and political divi- 
sions ; its productions ; and its inhabitants. 

The form of the Earth is nearly that of a globe or 
sphere ; its equatorial exceeding its polar diameter by 
about 26J milQS. 

The mean diameter of the Earth is 7912 miles ; its 
circumference, 24,856 miles ; its superficial extent, 
nearly 197 millions of square miles. 

The Earth has two motions, — a yearly motion round 
the sun, which produces the seasons, and the difference 
in the lengths of days and nights ; and a daily motion 
on its own axis, which is the cause of day and night 

The Earth's axis is an imaginary line passing through 
its centre, and terminating at the north and south poles. 

The Equator is a great circle, every point in which is 
equally distant from the poles. It divides the globe 
into northern and southern hemispheres.* 



* Every circle is divided into 360 equal parts, called degrees; 
each degree into 60 eqnal parts, called minutes; and each minute 
into 60 equal parts, called seconds. 'Ihe marks indicating these are 
** " ; thus 25^ 6' 15"^ means 25 degrees 6 minutes, 15 seconds. A 
degree on the equator, or any other great circle, is equal to 60 geo- 
giaphioal, or about 69 > English miles. 
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Latitude is the distance of a place to the north or 
south of the Equator ; hence all circles parallel to the 
equator are called parallels of latitude. Among these 
the Arctic and Antarctic or Polar Circles, the Tropic 
of Cancer, and the Tropic of Capricorn, are the most 
remarkable. 

Meridians are lines drawn from pole to pole. 

Longitude is the distance of a place to the east or 
west of the first meridian. The First Meridian, from 
which British geographers reckon, is that which passes 
through the Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 

The Tropic of Cancer is about 23 J degrees north from 
the equator, and the Tropic of Capricorn the same dis- 
tance south from the equator. The Arctic Circle is 
about 23^ degrees from the north pole, and the Antarctic 
the same distance from the south pole. 

The spaces between the two poles and the polar 
circles are called the Frigid Zones ; the spaces between 
the polar circles and the tropics, the Temperate Zones ; 
and the space between the tropics, the Torrid Zone. 

The Zenith is that point in the heavens which is 
directly above us, and the Nadir is that point in the 
heavens exactly opposite to it. 

The Sensible Horizon is that circle which bounds our 
view, and where the sky and the water, or earth, seem 
to meet. The Rational Horizon is a circle whose plane 
passes through the centre of the earth, and is parallel to 
the sensible horizon. 

A ms^ represents, on a flat surface, the whole or any 
portion of the globe. The top of a map is north ; the 
bottom, south ; the right-hand side, east ; the left-hand 
side, west. In maps of the world, the longitude is 
marked on the equator, and the latitude on the circles 
which surround the two hemispheres; but in maps 
representing only a portion of the earth's surface, the 
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longitude is marked at the top and bottom, and the 
latitude at the sides. 

The surface of the earth consists of land and water, 
the water occupying more than two-thirds of the whole 
surface. 

The divisions of the land are continents, countries, 
islands, peninsulas, isthmuses, promontories, capes, and 
coasts or shores. The divisions of the water are oceans, 
seas, archipelagoes, gulfs, bays, creeks, straits, channels, 
estuaries or friths, lakes, and rivers. 

A Continent is a large portion of the earth, compre- 
hending several countries. A Country is a smaller 
portion of land, with a particular name, people, or gov- 
ernment. An Island is a portion of the earth wholly 
surrounded by water. A Peninsula is a portion of land 
almost surrounded by water. An Isthmus is a narrow 
neck of laud, between two seas, joining two larger por- 
tions of land together. A Promontory, Cape, Point, 
Head, Naze, Ness, or Mull, is the extremity of a por- 
tion of land stretching into the sea. A Coast or Shore 
is that part of the land which borders on the sea. 

An Ocean is a very large expanse of salt water. A 
Sea is a smaller part An Archipelago is a sea studded 
with islands. A Gulf is a portion of sea nearly sur- 
rounded by land. A Bay is a part of the sea running 
into the land, with a wider opening than a gulf. A 
Creek is a still narrower portion of sea running into the 
land. A Strait is a narrow passage uniting two seas. 
A Channel is wider and longer than a strait. An 
Estuary or Frith is the widening of a river into an 
arm of the sea. A Lake is a collection of water sur- 
rounded by land. A River is a stream of fresh water 
running into the sea, a lake, or a larger river. 

The chief political divisions of the Earth are Empires, 
Kingdoms, and Republics. An Empire generally con- 
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fiists of several states or countries, governed by a sove- 
reign, who is usually styled an Emperor. A Kingdom 
is a country governed by a King or Queen. A Republic 
is a country governed by Rulers elected by the people. 



GENERAL VIEW OF THE EARTH, 

Divisions. — The Continents of Eu'rope ; A'sia ; 
Af^rica; North Amer'ica, and South America; 
Ocean'ia, comprising Malay'sia, Australa'sia, and 
Polyne'sia. 

Oceans. — ^The Atlan^'tic, the Pacific, the In'dian, the 
Northern or Arctic, and the Southern or Antarctic. 

The population of the Earth is estimated by the 
latest and best authorities at nearly 1350 millions; of 
whom there are 285 millions in Europe, 798^ millions 
in Asia, 188 millions in Africa, 74^ millions in Amer- 
ica, and 4 millions in Oceania. About 380 millions 
are of the Caucasian or white race, 557 millions of the 
Mongolian or brown race, 216 millions of the Malay or 
tawny race, 196 millions of the Negro or black race, 
and 1 million of the American- Indian or copper-col- 
oured race. There are about 365 millions of Christians, 
7 millions of Jews, 167 millions of Mohammedans, 205 
millions of Heathens or Pagans, and 606 millions of 
Buddhists. 

Exercises. — What is Geography? Of what form is the earth? 
How much does its equatorial exceed its polar diameter ? What are 
its mean diameter, circumference, and superficial extent? How 
many motions has the earth, and what are they? What does its 
yearly motion round the sun produce ? Of what is its daily motion 
on its own axis the cause ? What is the earth's axis? What is the 
equator ? How does it divide the glohe ? What is latitude ? Name 
the most remarkable parallels of latitude? What are meridians? 
What is longitude ? What is the first meridian, from which British 
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geographers reckon ? How many degrees are the tropics from the 
equator ? How many degrees are the arctic circle from the north, 
and the antarctic from the south pole? Where are the frigid, tem- 
perate, and torrid zones situated ? 

What are the zenith and nadir? What are the sensible and 
rational horizons? What does a map represent? What are the 
north, south, east, and west of a map? How are longitude and 
latitude marked on maps ? Of what does the surface of the earth 
consist ? What are the divisions of land, and what those of water ? 
What is a continent? a country? an island? a peninsula? an 
isthmus? What is a promontory, cape, etc.? What fs a coast or 
shore? Describe an ocean, a sea, an archipelago, a gulf, a bay, a 
creek, a strait, a channel, an estuary or frith, a lake, a river. Into 
what is Ihe earth politically divided? Describe these divisions. 
Name, and point out on the map, the great divisions of the earth. 
Name its oceans, and point them out. What is the amount of its 
population? How many millions of people are there in each of the 
great divisions of the earth ? How many millions in each of the 
great races of mankind ? How many millions are there of Christians ? 
of Jews? of Buddhists? of Mohammedans ? of Heathens? 



EUROPE 

Is bounded on the N. by the Arctic Ocean ; W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean ; S. by the Mediterra'nean, the A rchi- 
pel'ago, the Sea of Mai<mora, the Black Sea, and the 
Cau'^casus Mountains ; E. by the Cas^pian Sea, the River 
U^ral, and the Ural Mountains, 

Countries. — The United Kingdom of Great 
Brit'ain and Ibe^land (containing Eng'land, Scot'- 
LAND, and Ireland, with their neighbouring islands) ; 
Por'tugal; Spain; France; Swit'zerland; Bel'gium; 
Hol'land; Den^mark; Nor'way; Swe'den; Rus'sia; 
Prus'sia ; It'aly ; Turnkey ; Greece ; Aus'tria ; 
Ger'many. 

Seas and Gulfs. — Mediterranean Sea, Gulfs of 
Li^ons, Gen'oa, and Tar'anto, Gulf of Venice or Adri- 
atic Sea, Archipelago, Sea of Marmora, Black Sea, Sea 
of Az'oph, Bay of Biscay, English Channel, St George's 
Channel} Irish Sea, North Channel, German Ocean or 
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North Sea, Ska'ger Rack, Cat'tegat, Bal'tic Sea, Gulfs 
of Ri'ga, Finland, and Both'nia, White Sea. 

Islands. — Great Britain, Ireland, Fa'roe Islands, 
Iceland, Spitzber'gen, NoVa Zeml)la, Zealand, Fu'nen, 
Laaland ; Can'dia, Ne'gropont, and many others in the 
Archipelago ; lo'nian Islands ; Si'cily, Mal'ta, Cor'sica, 
Sardinia, Major'ca, Minor'ca, Iv^i9a, Azores^ 

Straits. — Caf fa or Enik'ale, Constantino'ple, Dardan- 
elles'' or the Hellespont, Messi'na, Bonifa'cio, GibraKtar, 
Do'ver, the Sound, Great Belt, Little Belt, Wai'gatz. 

Isthmuses. — Cor'inth, Per'ecop. 

Peninsulas. — Spain and Portugal, Norway and Swe- 
den, the More'a, the Crime''a, Jutland. 

Capes. — North Cape, Naze, Skaw, Dun''net Head, 
Cape Clear, Land\s End, Cape La Hogue, Or'tegal, 
Finisterre', St Vin'cent, Spartiven'to, Matapan''. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees'', Alps, Ap'ennines, Balltan, 
Carpa'thian, DoV'refield, Kolen, Ural. 

Volcanoes. — Efna, Vesuvius, Stromboli, Hecla. 

Rivers. — ^Vorga or WoFga, Dnie'per, Don, Dan'ube, 
Vis'tula, O'der, Elbe, Rhine, Loir'e, Seine, Rhone, Po, 
E'bro, Ta'gus, Thames. 

Lakes. — Lado'ga, One'ga, Wen'er, Wet'ter, Con'- 
stance, Geneva. 

Europe is situated between 86' 21' and 7V W N. Lat., and 
between 9° 30' W. and 68° E. Long., exclusive of the islands. 
Its greatest length from W. to E. is 3370 miles ; its greatest 
breadth from N. to S., 2400 miles ; its superficial extent, about 
8,800,000 square miles. 

Europe, though the smallest of the g^reat divisions of the earth, 
is the second in population, and by far the most important. In 
power, civilisation, literature, arts, science, manufactures, and 
commerce, its inhabitants are greatly superior to those of any 
other portion of the globe. 

The Christian religion, in one or other of its forms, sheds its 
benignant and civilizing influence over the whole of Europe, 
with the exception of Turkey, where Mohammedanism prevails, 
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althongli eyen there a great number of the inhabitants profesa 
Christianity. Education, though not so forward in some states as 
in others, is ever3rwhere attended to with more or less solicitude. 

The goyemments of most of the principal states are limited 
monarchies. 

The population is estimated at 285,000,000. 



Exercises. — Name the boandaries of Europe. What countries 
does it contain ? Point them out on the map. Which is the laivest 
conntrj in Europe? Name the country north of Greece? What 
two countries are in the south-west ? Where is the White Sea ? the 
Mediterranean? the Bay of Biscay? the Irish Sea? the Gulf of 
Biga? the English Channel ? the Gulf of Lions ? the Sea of Azoph ? 
the German Ocean or North Sea? the Sea of Marmora? the Black 
Sea? theCattegat? the Archipelago? Where is NoyaZembla? the 
Azores? Iceland? Malta? >iame the three islands east of Spain; 
the island north of Malta. Where is Candia ? Corsica ? Name the 
island south of Corsica. Where are the Straits of Cafifa? Doyer? 
Bonifacio? Constantinople? the Sound? the Dardanelles ? Messina? 
What straits unite the Mediterranean with the Atlantic? Which is 
the largest island of Europe ? 

Where is the isthmus of Corinth? the Morea? Cape Matapan? 
North Cape? St Vincent? Land's End? Dunnet Head? Skaw? 
Cape Ort^al? Cape Spartiyento? the Naze? Where are the Ural 
Mountains? the Pyrenees? Doyrefield? the Alps? Balkan? the 
Carpathians? the Apennines? Name the volcano m Sicily. Where 
areHeda? Vesuvius? Stromboli? In what direction, through what 
country or countries, and into what sea or gulf, does the Volga flow? 
the Rhone? the Thames? the Oder? the Po? the Don? the Ebro? 
the Dnieper? the Loire? the Tagus? the Danube? the Seine? the 
Vistula ? the Rhine? the Elbe ? In what country are Lakes Wener 
and Wetter? Ladoga and Onega? Where is the lake of Geneva? 
of Constance? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Europe situated ? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What rank 
does it hold in extent and importance? In what are its inhabitants 
greatly superior to those of any other portion of the earth ? What is 
ue estimated population of Europe? 
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Is bounded on the N. by the Arctic Ocean ; W. by the 
Ural Mountains, the River Ural, the Caspian Sea, the 
Caucasus Mountains, the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, 
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the Archipelago, the Mediterranean, the Isthmus of 
Su^ez and the Red Sea ; S. by the In^diau Ocean ; E. 
by the Pacific Ocean. 

Countries. — ^Turkey in Asia; Ara''bia; Per'sia; 
Affghan'istan ; Belooch''istan ; Hindostan^ ; the 
Eastern Pjeninsula; the Chinese' Empire, compre- 
hending Chi'na Proper, Mandchoo'ria, Mongo'lia, 
and TiBET^; Core'a; Japan'; Eastern Turkestan'; 
Western Turkestan; Asiatic Russia; Ocean'ia, com- 
prehending Malay'sia, Australa'sia, and Polyne'sia. 

Seas and Gulfs. — Levant, Red Sea, Arabian Sea, 
Persian Gulf, Bay of Bengar, Chinese Sea, Gulf of Siam', 
Gulf of Tonquin', Bay of Nankin'', Whanghay^ or Yellow 
Sea, Gulf of Core'a or Sea of Japan, Sea of Ochotsk'', 
Sea of Kamtschafka, Cas'pian Sea, Sea of A''ral. 

Islands. — Cy^prus, Ceylon', Suma'tra, Ja'va, Bor'neo, 
Cerebes, the Moluc'cas, the Phirippine Islands, Japan 
Islands, Ku'rile Islands, Aleu'tian Islands, besides nu- 
merous groups in the Southern Pacific, comprehended 
under the general divisions of Australasia and Polynesia. 

Straits. — Bab-el-man'deb (Gate of Tears), Or'mus, 
Palk's Passage or Straits of Manaar', Malac'ca, Sun'da, 
Macas'sar, Tor'res, Bass, Beh'ring. 

Isthmus. — Suez. 

Peninsulas. — Arabia, Malacca, Corea, Kamtschatka. 

Capes. — SeVero, Com'orin, Negrals, Roma'^nia, Cam- 
bo'dia, Lopafka, East Cape. 

Mountains. — Ural, Cau'casus, Tau''rus, LeVanon, 
Ar'arat, Si'nai, Ho''reb, Eastern and Western Gauts, 
Him'maleh, Alta'ian. 

Rivers. — Euphra'tes, Ti'gris, In'dus, Gan'ges, Brah- 
mapoo'tra, Irrawa'dy, Maykaung', Yang-tse-kiang', 
Hoang-ho", Amur' or Saga'lien, Le'na, Yen'isei, O'by, 
Ural, Gi'Tion or Amoo', Sirr-Daria. 

Lakes. — Bailsal, Bal'kash, the Dead Sea. 
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Asia is sitoated between 1" 2(f and 78" 25' N. Lat., and 
between 26° £. and 170** W. Long. Its greatest length from 
W. to £. is abont 6000 miles ; its greatest breadth from N. to S. 
about 5400 miles; its superficial extent, about 17,500,000 square 
miles. 

Asia is by fiir the largest division of the earth, and in many 
respects it is the most interesting. Here man was created ; and 
here in process of time his species multiplied and spread abroad 
over the whole earth. It was here that the Almighty set apart 
a people peculiar to himself; and here the advent, sufferings, 
death, and resurrection, of the Messiah, triumphantly accom- 
plished the salvation of mankind. 

The prevailing religions of Asia are the Buddhist, Brahminical, 
and Mohammedan. There are, however, many Christians and 
Jews. Education is not attended to with anything like the care 
bestowed upon it in Europe. 

The governments of Asia are mostly absolute despotisms. 

The population, including that of Oceania, is estimated at 
802,500,000. 

ExEBCiSES. — ^Name the bonndaries of Asia. What oomitries does 
it contain? Point them out. What are the two most westerly? 
Which is the most northerly? What countries border on Hiudo- 
Stan? Where is the Sea of Aral? the Red Sea? the Caspian Sea? 
the Chinese Sea? the Sea of Ochotsk? Whanghay or the Yellow 
Sea? the Levant? the Bay of Bengal? Where are the Japan 
Islands? Cyprus? Sumatra? Celebes? Name the island west of 
Celebes, w hat straits separate Asia from North America ? Where 
are the straits of Ormns ? ^ab-el-mandeb ? Malacca ? Torres ? Sunda ? 
What two great divisions of the earth does the Isthmus of Suez unite ? 

Name the principal peninsulas of Asia, and tell how they are sit- 
uated. Where is Cape Comorin? Severo? Romania? East Cape? 
Negrais? Lopatka? Where are the Ural Mountains? the Altaian? 
Sinai and Horeb? Taurus? What range of mountains separates 
Tibet from Hindostan ? Where is Lebanon ? Through what country 
does the Tigris flow ? In what direction, through what country or 
countries, and into what sea or ^If does the Euphrates flow? the 
Gihon or Amoo? the Indus? the Ural? the Ganges? the Maykaune? 
the Yang-tse-kiang? the Amur or Sagalien? the Brahmapootra? the 
Yenisei? the Oby? Where is Lake Baikal? Lake Balkash? the 
Dead Sea? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Asia situated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? In what re- 
spects is it the most interesting division of the earth? What is the 
estimated population? 
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AFRICA 

Ifl bounded on the N, by the Mediterranean ; W. by the 
Atlantic Ocean ; S. by the Southern Ocean ; E. by the 
Indian Ocean, the Red Sea, and the Isthmus of Suez. 

Countries. — Northern Africa or Bar'bary (com- 
prehending MoROC''co and Fez, Algiers'' or Alge'ria, 
Tu'nis, Trip'oli, and Bar'ca) ; Western Africa ; 
Southern Africa; Eastern Africa; Central Africa ; 
North-Eastern Africa (including Abyssin'ia, Nu'bia, 
and E'gypt). 

Gulfs and Bays. — Guin'ea, Saldan'ha, Table, False, 
Algo'a, Delago'a, Sofala, Red Sea, Gulfs of S/dra and 
Ca'bes. 

Islands. — Madeiras, Cana'ries, Cape Verde Islands, 
St Matthew, St Thomas, Fernan'do Po, Ascension, St 
Hele'na, Madagas'car, Com'oro Isles, Reun''ion (or Bour- 
bon'), Mauri'tius, Seychelles' Islands, Soco'tra. 

Straits. — Gibraltar, Channel of Mozambique', Bab- 
el-mandeb. 

Isthmus. — Suez. 

Capes. — Bon, Spar'tel, Bojador^, Blan'co, Verde, 
Rox'o, Pal'mas, Three Points, Formo'sa, Ne'gro, Good 
Hope, Corrien'tes, Delga'do, Guar'dafui. 

Mountains. — Atlas, Sier'ra Leo'ne, Kong, Camer- 
oon s'. Table Mountain, Lupa'ta, Kiliraan'jaro and 
Ke'nia (near the equator), Mosam'ba Mountains, 
Abyssin'ian Mountains, Peak of Teneriflfe' (in the 
Island of Teneriffe, one of the Canaries). 

Rivers. — Sen'egal, Gam'bia, Ni'ger or Jol'iba or 
Quor'ra, Rio Grande, Agobay', Con'go or Zaire, Or'ange, 
Kasai' or KassaM, Oriphant, Zambe'zi, Sha'ry, Nile. 
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Lakes.— Tchad, Demlbea, Victo'ria-Nyaii''za, All^ert- 
Nyan'za, Mara'vi, Nga'mi, Tangauyi'ka, Nyanp'zi- 
Nyas''8a, Shir'wa. 

Africa is situated between 37** 20' N. and 34° 50' S. Lat., and 
between 17* 30' W. and 61** 22' E. Long. Its greatest length 
from N. to S. is about 5000 miles; its greatest breadth firom W. 
to£., about 4700 miles; its superficial extent, about 11,870,000 
square miles. 

Africa is the third division of the globe in point of extent, but 
the lowest in importance. A great part of the interior is still 
unexplored. Abyssinia, Nubia, Egypt, and the whole coast of 
the Mediterranean, reached, in ancient times, a high state of 
civilisation, but nearly the whole continent is now sunk in bar- 
barism. 

The prevailing religions are Mohammedanism and Idolatiy. 

Every kind of government exists in Africa ; but that prevalent 
in the native states is the most absolute and degrading despotism. 

The population is estimated at 188,000,000. 

Exercises. — Name the boundaries of Africa. What are its coun- 
tries ? Point them out. Where is the Red Sea ? the Gulf of G uinea ? 
Tabl^ Bay ? Name the two gulfs on the north of Africa ; the three 
bays on me south-east. Where are the Cape Verde Islands? the 
Mauritius? the Madeiras? Socotra? St Helena? the Canaries? 
Madi^ascar? Beunion? Ascension? Where is the channel of 
Mozambique? 

Where is the Cape of Good Hope ? Name the most easterly cape 
of AMca. Where are Capes Verde and Roxo? Three Points? 
Blanco? Bon? Corrientes? Bojador? Where are the Atlas Moun- 
tains? Peak of Teneriffe? Lupata? Kilimanjaro and Kenia? 
Mosamba? Sierra Leone? In what direction do the Senegal and 
Gbmabiaflow, and into what do they fall ? Through what countries does 
the Nile flow ? Into what does the Niger fall ? Where is the source 
of the Kasai or Kassavi? Where are the Orange and Oliphant? 
The A^obay and Zambezi ? Where is Lake Maravi? Victoria-Ny- 
anza? Tanganyika? Nyanyizi-Nyassa ? Dembea? Tchad? Shirwa? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Afriea situated ? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What rank 
does it hold in extent and importance ? What portion is still unex- 
plored? What parts were, in ancient times, in a high state of civili- 
sation? In what state is nearly the whole continent now? What 
tg the estimated population ? 
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AMERICA 

Is divided into two parts, viz., North and South 
America. 

NORTH AMERICA 

Is bounded on the N. by tlie Arctic Ocean ; W. by the 
Pacific ; S. by the Pacific, the Isthmus of Da'rien, the 
Gulf of Mexico, and the Caribbe'an Sea ; E. by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Divisions. — British America; Danish America 
(Greenland) ; United States (with Alias'ka*) ; Mex'- 
ico ; Central America ; West India Islands. 

Bays and Gulfs. — Bris^'tol, Cook's Inlet, Nootka 
Sound, Gulf of Georgia, Queen Charlotte's Sound, Gulf 
of Califor'nia, Hondu^ras, Mexico, Campeach'y, Flor'ida, 
Ches'apeake, Delaware, Fun'dy, St Law'rence, Hud'- 
son's Bay, James' Bay, Baffin's Bay, Gulf of Booth'ia, 
Prince Regent's Inlet, Coronation Gulf. 

Islands. — Newfoundland, Cape Brecon, Prince Ed- 
ward, the Bermu'das, Green'land, Southamp''ton, North 
Geor'gian or Par'ry's Islands, Banks Land, Cockbum 
Island, Queen Charlotte's Isles, Vancou''ver. 

Straits. — Belleisle'', Hudson's Straits, Da'vis' Straits, 
Lancaster Sound, Bar'row's Straits, Merville Sound, 
Banks Strait, Prince Regent's Inlet, Behring's Strait 

Peninsulas. — NoVa Sco'tia, Alias'ka, Lower Cali- 
fornia, Yu'catan, Florida. 

Capes. — St Lu'cas, Catoche' or False Cape, Sal^le or 
Tan'cha, Florida, Cod, Sable, Ray, Race, Charles, Chid'- 
ley, Farewell, Icy Cape, Cape Prince of Wales. 

Mountains. — Rocky Mountains, St Elizas, Fair- 
weather, Mexico, Appala'chian or Alleghany Mountains. 

* Aliftska, formerly known as Russian America, was ceded in 1867 to the 
United States of America for seven million doUars (about £1,499,000 sterling). 
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Rivers. — Mississip'pi, Missou'ri, Arkan'sas, Red 
River, Ohi'o, St LaVrence, Back or Great Fish River, 
Macken'zie, Cop'permine, Or'egon or Colum'bia, Fra'zer, 
Colora'do, Ri'o Grande del Nor'te. 

Lakes. — Supe'rior, Mi'chigan, Hu'ron, E'rie, Onta'rio, 
Cliamplain'', Mistas^sin, Win''nipeg, Athabas'ca, Great 
Slave Lake, Great Bear Lake, Great Salt Lake, 
Nicarag^ua. 

North America is situated between 82*' and 8' 40* N. Lat., and 
between 20** and 168® W. Long. Its greatest length from N. to 
8. is about 5600 miles ; its breadth from E. to W., about 3000 
miles ; its superficial extent, about 8,600,000 square miles. 

North America was discovered by Cabot in 1497, or five years 
after Columbus discoyered the West Indies. 

The native tribes, now comparatively few in number, are 
mostly idolaters. The other inhabitants, forming the great bulk 
of the population, profess Christianity. Education is in general 
carefully attended to. 

With the exception of the British and Danish possessions, all 
the governments are Federal Republics. 

The population is about 52,671,540. 



ExEBCiSES. — How is North America bounded? Name its divi- 
sions, and point them out. Which is the most southerly? the most 
westerly? Where are Bristol Bay and Cook's Inlet? the Gnlf of 
Georgia, and Queen Charlotte's Sound? BaflSn's Bav? the Gulf of 
Boothia? Chesapeakeand Delaware Bays? the Gulf of Mexico? Fundy 
Bay? Where is Newfoundland? Queen Charlotte's Isles? Banks 
Land? Cockbum Island? Southampton? Prince Edward? Vancou- 
ver? Where are the Straits of Belleisle? Hudson's? Barrow's? 
Davis ? Lancaster Sound ? Melville Sound ? Where is the peninsula 
of Alaska? Florida? California? Nova Scotia? 

Where is Cape Cod? St Lucas? Icy Cape? Farewell? Eace? 
Cape Prince of Wales? Chidley? Tancha? Name the mountains in 
the United States. Where are Mounts St Elias and Fairweather? 

In what direction, and into what does the Mississippi flow? the 
Missouri? Ohio? St Lawrence? Arkansas? Colorado? Coppermine? 
the Oregon? the Frazer? Name the lakes that lie between the 
United States and Canada. Which is the largest ? Out of which 
does the St Lawrence flow? In what country is Lake Nicaragua? 
Where is Great Bear Lake ? Michigan ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and lon^tude is North America 
situated ? What are its length, breadth, and su^erflcial extent ? By 
whom, and in what year, was North America discovered ? What u 
its population? 
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SOUTH AMERICA 

Is bounded on the N. by the Caribbean Sea ; TV. by 
Cos'ta Ri'ca and the Pacific ; S. by the Southern Ocean ; 
E. by the Atlantic. 

Countries. — Colom^bia or New Gran'ada ; Vene- 
zue'la; Ecua'dor; Guian'a; Brazil'; Peru'; Bo- 
Liv'iA or Upper Peru ; Par'aguay ; Ur'uguay or the 
Ban'da Orien'tal; La Pla'ta or the Ar'gentine 
Republic; Chi'li; Patago'nia. 

Bays and Gulfs. — ^Venezuela or Maracay'bo, Darien, 
Panama', Buenaventu'ra, Guayaquil', St George, St 
Matthi'as, All Saints. 

Islands. — Gallipa'gos, Ju'an Feruan'dez, Chi'lo^ 
Tier'ra del Fue'go, Sta'ten Land, Falk'land Islands, 
South Geor'gia, South Shetland, South Ork'ney, Joan'nes 
or Mara'jo, Trinida'da, Margari'ta. 

Straits. — Magellan, Le Maire. 

Isthmus. — Da'rien or Panama'. 

Capes. — Horn, Anto'nio, Mary, Fri'o, Roque. 

Mountains. — ^An'des or Cordille'ras (the highest of 
which are Aconcag'ua in Chili, Sora'ta, Illima'ni, and 
Chimbora'zo) ; Pari'm^ Mountains ; Mountains of Brazil. 

Rivers. — Magdale'na, Orino'co, Essequi'bo, Am'azon 
or Mar'anon, Madei'ra, Negro, Tocan'tin, San Francis'co, 
Para'na, Paraguay, Uruguay, La Pla'ta, Colora'do. 

Lakes. — Maracaybo, Titica'ca. 

South America is sitoated between 1 1° 20' N. and 5P* S. Lat., 
and between 35" and 83° W. Long. Its length from N. to S. is 
ahoat 4500 miles; its breadth from E. to W., about 3000 miles; 
its superficial extent, about 7,000,000 square miles. 

South America was discovered by Columbus in his third voyage 
in 1498. Civilisation had attained a considerable height in 
Mexico and Peru when they were first visited by the Spaniards, 
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but the native population soon sunk nnder the tyranny and 
rapine of the invaders. 

The Homan-catholic religion is prevalent in all the states; 
education is in general little attended to. 

All the states are Repuhlics except Brazil and Patagonia. 

The population is estimated at 22,000,000. 

Exercises.— How is South America bounded? What countries 
does it contain ? Point them out. Which is tiie largest countrv ? 
the most northerly? the most southerly? What countries border 
on Brazil ? Where is the Bay of All Saints ? of Panama ? St George ? 
St Matthias? Where is the Gulf of Darien? Guayaquil? Mara< 
oaybo? What great circle passes through the Gallipogos Islands? 
Where is Juan Fernandez ? Falkland Islands ? Trinidada? Marga- 
rita? StatenLand? Chilo^? Joannes or Marajo? Tierra del Fuego ? 
Where are the Straits of Magellan? Le Maire? What isthmus 
unites North and South America? Where is Cape Horn? Roque? 
Antonio? Frio? Mary? Which is the highest of the Anaes? 
How does the Amazon flow ? Into what does it fall ? Describe the 
course of the Magdalena ; Francisco ; Essequibo ; Colorado ; Orinoco ? 
Where is Lake Maracaybo ? Titicaca ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is South America 
situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? 
By whom was it discovered, and when ? What is the population of 
South America? 



THE BKITISH EMPIRE. 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

Are bounded on the N. by Scotland ; W. by St George^a 
Channel and the Irish Sea ; S. by the English Channel ; 
E. hj the German Ocean. 

England is divided into forty counties, viz. : — 
. Northum'berland, Cum^Deiiand, Westmoreland, Dur'- 
Jiam, York, Lan''ciEishire, Chesh'ire, Der'by, Not'tingham 
dr Notts, Lin^'coln, Rutland, Leicester (Les''ter), Stafford, 
6hiop''shire or Sal'op, Her'eford, Worcester (Woos'ter), 
War^wick, Northamp''ton, Huntingdon, Cam'bridge, 
fcwc'iolk, Suf'folk, Es'sex, Hert'ford or Herts, Bed'ford, 
Buckingham or Bucks, Ox^ford, Gloucester (Glos'ter), 
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Mon'mouth, Som'erset, Wiltshire, Berk'shire, Mid'- 
dlesex, Sui<rey, Kent, Sus^'sex, Hamp'shire, Hants or 
Southamp'ton, Dor^set, Dev'on, Com''wall. 

Wales is divided into twelve counties, viz. : — 

Flint, Den'bigh, Camar'von, An'glesea, Mer'ioneth, 
Montgom''ery, Rad'nor, Car'digan, Breck'nock, Glamor'- 
gan, Carmar'then, Pem'l)roke. 

Bays and Straits. — Robin Hood's Bay, Bridlington 
Bay, Humlber Mouth, The Wash, Yar'mouth Roads, 
The Downs, Straits of Do'ver, Spifhead,Torbay^, Mount's 
Bay, Bris'tol Channel, Swan'sea Bay, Carmarthen Bay, 
Mil'ford Haven, St Bride's Bay, Cardigan Bay, Carnarvon 
Bay, Me'nai Strait, More''cambe Bay, SoFway Frith. 

Islands. — Isle of Man 52,* the diocese of the Bishop 
of Sodor and Man (with the towns of Douglas 10, Cas'- 
tleton, Ram''sey, and Peel) ; Anglesea 54 ; Lun'dy, the 
site of a lighthouse ; Scil'ly Isles, the chief of which is 
St Mary's ; Isle of Wight 50, in which are New'port 8, 
and Cowes : near the coast of France are, Jersey 57, in 
which is St Helier 29 ; Guernsey 30, in which is St 
Pierre' 17; Sark; Al'demey: Than'et; Shep'pey; Foul- 
ness' ; Coq'uet ; Holy Island or Lin'disfarne. 

Capes. — Flam'borougih Head, Spurn Head, North 
Foreland, South Foreland, Dungeness', Beach'y Head, 
the Nee'dles, St AYhm'a Head, Portland Point, Start 
Point, Li/ard Point, Land's End, Hartland Point, 
Worm's Head, St Gov'en's Head, St David's Head, 
Struml)le Head, Horyhead, Great Orme's Head, St 
Bee's Head. 

Mountains.— Che'viot HiUs, Scafeir, Skid'daw, Hel- 



* The population of Great Britain and Ireland is according to the 
census of 1861. The figures at the end of counties and towns indi- 
cate the population to the nearest thousand ; thus^ 7348 is marked 7, 
and 7643 is marked 8 thousand. The population of towns under 5000 
is not given. 
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vellyii, Bowfell'', Wliem''side, In'gleborough, Pen'nygcnt, 
the Peak of Derby, Snow'doD, Ber'wyn, Ar'ran Fowddy 
(Vou'thee), Ca'der Fdris, Plynlim^'mon, Wrek'in, Vann 
or Brecknock Bea'con, Mal'vem, Cots'wold, Men'dip. 

Rivers. — Tyne, E'den, Wear, Tees, Yorkshire Ouse 
(formed by the union of the Swale and Ure), with its 
tributaries Der'went, Wharf, and Aire ; Riblble, Mer'sey, 
Dee, Sev'em, Upper A'von, Lower Avon, Wye, Trent, 
Hum'ber (formed by the junction of the Ouse and Trent) ; 
With'am, Welland, Nen, Great Ouse, Thames, Med'way, 
If chen. Test, Southern Avon, Exe. 

Lakes. — Der'wentwater or Kes'wick Lake,Ulls''water, 
Win'dermere, Wit'tleseamere, Ba'la. 

Principal Towns. — In Northumberland 343. — New- 
cas'^tle 109, in the neighbourhood of great coal-mines, 
with an extensive commerce and various manufactures, 
particularly of lead, iron, glass bottles, crown and plate 
glass, etc. ; North Shields and Tyne'mouth 34 ; Hex''- 
ham 5, where a battle was fought between the houses 
of York and Lancaster in 1463, in which the Yorkists 
were victorious ; Mor'peth 14, with one of the largest 
cattle-markets in England; Aln^wick 6, with a noble 
eastle, the residence of the Dukes of Northumberland ; 
Woorer, near which is Flod'den Field, where King 
James IV. of Scotland and most of his nobles were 
slain, 9th September 1513; Ber'wick 13, which is a 
county of itself. 

Cumberland 205. — Car^sle 29, a bishop's see ; 
Whiteha''ven 19, with great coal-mines, some of which 
are 130 fathoms deep, and extend under the sea ; Work'- 
ington 6 ; Pen'rith 7 ; Wig'ton ; Keswick, eight miles 
south of which is Seatallor Fell, famous for its plum- 
bago (black-lead) mine. 

Westmoreland 61. — Ap'pleby; Ken'^dal 12, noted 
for its wooUen manufactures. 
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Durham 509. — Durham 14, a bishop's see, and the 
site of a university, founded in 1832 : near this city is 
Neville's Cross, where King David II. of Scotland was 
defeated and taken prisoner in 1346 ; Sun''derland (in- 
cluding Bishop and Monk Wearmouth) 86, noted for its 
shipbuilding, and for an iron bridge of 237 feet span, 
and 100 feet in height ; Stock'ton 10 ; South Shields 
35; Darlington 11; Har'tlepool 12; Gatesliead 34, a 
suburb of Newcastle. 

YoBK 2 millions 33 thousand. — York 45, an arch- 
bishop's see, with a beautiful cathedral ; Leeds 207, 
famous for its woollen manufactures ; Halifax 37, and 
Wake''field 23, manufacturing towns ; Don'caster 16, 
noted for its races ; Rip'on 6, a bishop's see ; ShePfield 
185, celebrated fbr its cutlery; Hull 99, one of the 
principal seaports in the kingdom ; Scar'borough 18, a 
fashionable watering-place ; Whitby 12 ; Hud'dersfield 
34, Mid'dlesborough 35, and Bradford 106, manufactur- 
ing towns ; Har'rogatc, noted for its mineral waters. 

Lancashire 2^ millions. — Lan^caster 16, with a noble 
castle ; Pres'ton 82, where the Jacobite insurgents sur- 
rendered at discretion in 17 15 ; Blackl)um 63, and Bol'- 
ton 70, both important manufacturing towns; Man'ches- 
ter 357, a bishop's see, Sal'ford 102, and Ac'crington 
19, famous for their cotton manufactures, the greatest in 
the world ; Liv^erpool 444, the second seaport in the 
kingdom ; Bar'row-in-Furness 20, Old'ham 94, Ash'ton- 
under-Line 35, Wig^an 38, Roch'dale 38, Bur'y 38, 
and Warrington 27, all manufacturing towns. 

Cheshirb 505. — Ches'ter 31, a bishop's see ; Stock'- 
port 55, with flourishing manufactories; Mac'clesfield 
36, noted for its silk manufactures; Cong'leton 12; 
NortVwich, in the neighbourhood of which are exten- 
sive mines of rock-salt ; Birk^enhead 52. 

Derby 339.— Derby 43, where the first silk mill in 
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Britain was erected in 1718; Ches^'terfield 10, with 
fiilk and cotton manufactures; Bux^ton and Matlock, 
celebrated for their mineral waters ; Bel'per 10. 

Nottingham 294. — Nottingham 75, noted for its 
hosiery and lace : here King Charles I. raised his stand- 
ard in 1642, at the commencement of the civil war; 
NeWark J2, where King John died, and King Charles 
I. delivered himself into the hands of the Scots ; Mans'- 
field 10, on the borders of Sher'wood Forest, famous 
for the adventures of Robin Hood. 

Lincoln 412. — Lincoln 21, a bishop's see, with a 
fine cathedral, in which is a large bell, called '' Tom of 
Lincoln ; " Gains'boroilgh 8 ; Grantliam 1 1 ; Bos^ton 
18, with a fine parish church, and a great trade in 
com ; Stam'ford 8 ; Louth 10, with extensive manufac- 
tures of blankets and carpets ; Great Grims'by 15. 

Rutland 22. — Oakham; Up'pingham. 

Leicester 237. — Leicester 68, noted for its manu- 
factures of hosiery, cotton gloves, and lace; Lough'- 
borough 11, with extensive hosiery and lace manufac* 
tures; Harlborough; BosVorth, near which, in 1485, was 
fought a battle between King Richard III. and the Earl 
of Richmond, afterwards King Henry VII., in which 
Richard was slain; Lutterworth, where Wickliflfe the 
reformer died; Mel'ton-Mowijray, noted for its great 
cattle-market, and for its fox-hunting club ; Hinckley 6. 

Stafford 747. — Staflford 12, noted for its manufacture 
of shoes; LicVfield 7, a bishop's see, the birthplace of 
Dr Samuel Johnson in 1709, and of Bishop Newton in 
1704 ; Wolverhamp'ton 148, noted for its iron manu- 
factures ; Newcastle-under-Line 13 ; Stoke-upon-Trent 
101; Burslem 16, an early seat of the pottery manu- 
factures ; Bil^'ston 24, near which are large mines of coal 
and iron ; Bur'ton 8, celebrated for its ale ; Wal'sall 38, 
noted for its saddlers' ironmongery. 
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Shropshire or Salop 241. — Shrews'TDury 22, where 
Henry Percy, sumamed Hotspur, was defeated and slain 
by King Henry IV. in 1403 ; Wel'lington 6, with exten- 
sive manufactures of nails ; Ludlow 6 ; Bridge'north 8, 
noted for its fairs. 

Hereford 124. — Hereford 16, a bishop's see; Leo- 
minster (Lem'stcr) 6 ; Led'bury ; Ross, the native town 
of John Kyrle, Pope's " Man of Ross.'' 

Worcester 308. — Worcester 31, a bishop's see, 
famous for the manufacture of porcelain: here King 
Charles II. was defeated by Cromwell in 1651 ; Kid'der- 
minster 15, noted for its carpet manufactures ; Dudley 
45, surrounded by Staffordshire ; Droit'wich 7, famous 
for its salt springs ; Stour'bridge 8, noted for its manu- 
factures of hardware and glass. 

Warwick 562. — Warwick 11, with a fine castle; 
Strafford, where Shakspeare was bom ; Cov'entry 42, 
noted for its manufactures of watches and ribbons ; Bir'- 
mingham 296, famous for its hardware manufactures; 
Leam'ington 16, celebrated for its mineral waters. 

Northampton 228. — Northampton 33 ; Pe'terborough 
12, a bishop's see: south-west of this town are the 
vestiges of Foth'eringay Castle, where King Richard 
III. was bom in 1452, and where Mary Queen of Scots 
was beheaded in 1587 ; Dav^entry ; Nase'by, where the 
Royalists were defeated by Cromwell in 1645. 

Huntingdon 64. — Huntingdon 6, the birthplace of 
Oliver Cromwell, in 1599 ; St Ne'ot's ; St Ives, with a 
large cattle-market ; Stilton, noted for its cheese. 

Cambridge 176. — Cambridge 26, with a famous uni- 
versity, containing fourteen colleges and three halls; 
Ely 6, a bishop's see, with a noble cathedral ; New- 
market, noted for its horse-races; Wis'beach 9. 

Norfolk 435. — ^Nor'wich 74, a bishop's see, and noted 
for the manufacture of crape ; Yar^mouth 31, famous fox 
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its herring fishery; Lynn Re'gis, or King's Lynn 16, 
with an extensive corn-trade ; Thef ford. 

Suffolk 336. — Ips'wich 38, the birthplace of Car- 
dinal Wolsey, in 1471 ; Bury St Ed'munds 13, with a 
large com and cattle market ; Wood'bridge 5 ; Sud'bury 
7, with an extensive silk-manufactory. 

Essex 405. — Chelms'ford 6 ; Colchester 24, famous 
for its oysters; Har^wich 5, a fortified seaport, and 
favourite place for bathing. 

Hertford or Herts 173. — Hert'ford 7, with a large 
corn-market ; Ware 5, noted for its trade in malt ; St 
All)an's 8, where' the celebrated Lord Bacon is 
buried. 

Bedford 135. — Bedford 13; Duns'table, famous for 
the manufacture of straw-plait ; Wo^bum, near which is 
Wobum Abbey, the splendid mansion of the Duke of 
Bedford ; Lu'ton 15, noted for its straw-hats. 

Buckingham 167. — Buckingham 8, near which is 
Stowe, the magnificent residence of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham; E'ton, celebrated for its public school or college ; 
Aylesl)ury 27^ noted for its manufacture of thread lace ; 
Great Marlow 7 ; High Wy'combe 7. 

Oxford 172. — Oxford 28, a bishop's see, with a 
celebrated university, containing nineteen colleges and 
^ve halls ; Henley ; Ban'iDury 10 ; Wit'ney, noted for 
its manufacture of blankets ; Wood'stock 8, famous for 
its manufacture of gloves : near it is Blen^heim, the 
magnificent mansion of the Duke of Marlborough. 

Gloucester 486. — Gloucester 16, a bishop's see, 
with a beautiful cathedral ; Tewkes'bury 6, near which 
was fought, in 1471, a decisive battle between the 
houses of York and Lancaster ; Chel^tenham 40, much 
frequented for its mineral waters ; Bristol 154 (partly 
in Somersetshire), the third city in the kingdom for 
commerce ; Stroud 36 ; Cirencester (Ci^cester) 6. 
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Monmouth 175. — Monmouth 6, the birthplace of 
King Henry V., in 1388 ; Chep'stow ; Pon'typool, long 
noted for its japanned goods; Neyr'port 23, with a 
great trade in iron and coaL 

Somerset 445. — Bath 53, a beautiful city, celebrated 
for its medicinal waters ; Wells, with a venerable cathe- 
dral; BridgeVater 11 ; Taun^ton 15; Frome 10, cele- 
brated for its manufactures of woollen cloth ; Welling- 
ton, from which the Duke of Wellington took his title. 

Wiltshire 249. — Salisbury 12, a bishop's see, with 
a fine cathedral, the spire of which, 410 feet high, is the 
loftiest in the kingdom ; Trowl)ridge 10, with manufac- 
tures of cloth, etc. ; Wil^ton 9, noted for its carpets ; 
Brad^ford and Devi^zes 7, with considerable trade and 
manufactures; Marlljorough 5. 

Berkshire 176. — Readying 25, with a considerable 
trade in malt, com, etc. ; Wind'sor 10, with a magnificent 
castle, a favourite residence of the British sovereigns; 
Abingdon 6 ; Wallingford 8, Sandliurst, the seat of a 
royal military college. 

Middlesex 2J millions. — ^Lon'don (including West- 
minster, Southwark, etc., 2,803,034), a bishop's see, 
the capital of the British empire, and the largest and 
wealthiest city in the world; Westminster 254, fa- 
mous for its abbey, crowded with monuments of the 
illustrious dead: here the sovereigns of England are 
crowned ; Brenf ford 9 ; Staines ; Ux'bridge, with a 
great corn-market. 

Surrey 831. — Guild^ford 8 ; King'ston 9 ; Croy'don 
10, noted for its weekly corn-market ; South Vark 193, 
and Lamljeth 298, both suburbs of London ; Famliam, 
noted for the plantations of hops in its neighbourhood ; 
Gp^som, famous for its races. 

Kent 734. — ^Maid'stone 23, the chief seat of the hop- 
trade ; Ro^chester 17, a bishop's see ; Chatliam 36, one 
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of the principal stations of the royal navy ; Can'terbnry 
21, the archbishop of which is primate of all England; 
Dept'ford 28, with fine wet docks; Green Vich 139, 
famous for its hospital for seamen, and for its Royal 
Observatory, through which the first meridian passes ; 
WoolVich 32, celebrated for its royal military 
academy and arsenal; Graves^end 19, opposite to 
which is Tillbury Fort ; Dover 25, the nearest port to 
France ; Deal 8, where the Romans under Caesar first 
landed; Rams'gato 12, and Mar^gate 9, favourite bathing- 
places ; Tun'bridge with Tunbridge Wells 15, so called 
firom its medicinal springs. 

Sussex 364. — Chi'chester 8, a bishop's see; Brighton 
87, a favourite resort for sea-bathing ; Lew'es 10 ; Hast- 
ings 23, where King Harold was defeated and slain by 
King William the Conqueror in 1066. 

Hampshire, Hants, or Southampton 481. — Win'- 
chester 15, a bishop's see, with a famous public school ; 
Southamp^ton 47, the port of arrival and departure of the 
Peninsular, Mediterranean, Oriental, and West Indian 
mails, with a magnificent harbour : here Dr Isaac Watts 
was bom, in 1674 ; Ports'mouth 95, the principal harbour 
for the British navy ; Gos'port 7, near which is the naval 
hospital of Haslar ; Lym'ington 5, Christ'ehurch 9. 

Dorset 188. — Dor'chester 6, famous for its ale; 
Wey'mouth and Mel'^combe Re'gis 11, much frequented 
for sea-bathing; Poole 10, with a good trade; Brid'- 
port 8, noted for its shipbuilding ; Bland'ford. 

Devon 585. — Ex'eter 42, a bishop's see ; Plym^'outh 
and DeVonport 138, the second station in England for 
ships of war ; Dartmouth, with a considerable trade ; 
Bam^staple 11; Tav'istock 8, the birthplace of Sir 
Francis Drake, the first Englishman who sailed round 
the world; Torquay^ 16, a favourite watering-place 5 
•Kv^erton 10. 
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Cornwall 369. — Launceston (Lan'ston) 5, Tru'ro 11, 
and Red'ruth 7, in tho neighbourhood of extensive tin- 
mines ; Falmouth 6, a mail-packet station, with a noble 
harbour ; Penzance^ 9, noted for its mild and salubrious 
air; St Ives 11, with an extensive pilchard fishery; 
Bod^min 6. 
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Flint 70. — Flint ; St As'aph, a bishop's see ; Hol'y- 
well 6, so called from St Winifred's well, with large 
copper- works ; Jiiold. 

Denbigh 101. — Denbigh 6; Wrexham 7, with a 
considerable trade in flannel ; Llangollen 5, surrounded 
by picturesque and beautiful scenery ; Ru'thin. 

Carnarvon 96. — Carnarvon 9, with a stately castle, 
in which King Edward II. was bom; Ban'gor 6, 
a bishop's see; Con'way, with the ruins of a noble 
castle. 

Anglesea 55. — ^Beauma'ris ; Horyhead 6, from which 
a mail-packet sails regularly to Dublin ; Amlwch, in 
the neighbourhood of which is a rich copper-mine. 

Merioneth 39. — Dolgelly; Harleigh, with an an- 
cient castle ; Bala. 

Montgomery 67. — Montgomery, with the ruins of a 
castle built in the time of King William the Conqueror ; 
Welch'pool, 7, with a great trade in flannels ; Llanidloes, 
and New'town 6, noted for their flannels. 

Radnor 25. — New Radnor ; Pres^teign ; Knight^on. 

Cardigan 72. — Cardigan; Aberyst'with 5, a favour- 
ite resort for sea-bathing; Lam'peter, the site of St 
David's college, founded in 1822, for the education of 
the Welch clergy. 

Brecknock 62. — Brecknock or Bre'con 7; Builth; 
Hay, 
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Glamorgan 318. — Car'diff 32, with a castle in whlph 
Robert Duke of Normandy died after being confineo^ 
twenty-six years by liis brother King Henry I. ; Landaff', 
a bishop's see, with the ruins of an ancient cathedral ; 
Mer'thyr Tyd'vil 84, the largest town in Wales, with 
very extensive iron works ; Swan'sea 43, with a great 
trade in coals, iron, and copper. 

Carmarthen 112. — Carmarthen 10, a flourishing town; 
Kidwelly ; Llanelly 9, with an extensive trade in copper 
and coals, 

Pembroke 96. — Pembroke 15, near which are the 
ruins of a noble castle ; Haverfordwest (Har'fordwest) 
7 ; St David's, a bishop's see ; Mil^ford, with a capa- 
cious harbour ; Ten^by, a favourite bathing-place. 



Ekoland is situated between 49** 58' and 55® 46' N. Lat., and 
between 1° 45' E. and 6° AQT W. Long. Its length, from Ber- 
wick to the coast of Dorsetshire, is 360 miles ; its breadth, from 
the N. Foreland in Kent to the Land's End in Cornwall, 300 
miles ; its saperficial extent, 58,320 square miles. The general 
aspect of the country is level, hut the northern counties, and 
Wales especially, are mountainous, presenting many scenes of 
picturesque and romantic beauty. 

As in most insular countries, the climate is humid and vari- 
able, but exempt from the extremes of heat and cold. The soil 
is in general fertile, and has been greatly improved by agri- 
cultural skill. 

All the common species of grain are raised in abundance ; in 
the southern counties hops are extensively cultivated, and in 
Devonshire the grape arrives at maturity in the open air. Most 
of the trees useful for their wood or bark, come to great per- 
fection, as well as fruit-trees not requiring a tropical climate. 
The breeds of horses, cattle, sheep, and poultry, are superior 
to those of almost any other country; the English race-horse 
is unrivalled for its fleetness. Fish of all kinds are plentiful 
in the rivers and seas, and furnish not only an ample supply 
of food, but a valuable source of employment for a large class of 
the people. Coal of the best quality, and iron in almost inex- 
haustible quantities, are found in many parts of the country; 
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lead, tin, copper, rock-salt, plumbago, antimony, manganese, 
arsenic, slate, and limestone, are abundant. 

The established religion is Protestant Episcopacy, but all other 
religious creeds are freely tolerated. Besides the great Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, one has lately been estab- 
lished in London, and one in Durham. There are colleges at St 
Bees in Cumberland, at Lampeter in Wales, at Birmingham, at 
Manchester, and other places. The Military Colleges of Wool- 
wich, Sandhurst, and Wellington, are for the education of 
youths for the army. The manners of the people are open and 
frank ; they are brave, honest, and proud of the free institutions 
of the country. Horse-racing, field-sports, and the theatre, are 
their chief amusements. In all departments of science and litera- 
ture England can boast of great names ; no country in the world, 
indeed, can number more illustrious sons than Bacon, Newton, 
Shakspeare, and Milton. 

The government of Great Britain is a limited monarchy, con- 
sisting of a hereditary Sovereign, a hereditary House of Peers, 
and a House of Commons, composed of 653 representatives, chosen 
by the people. Of this number England and Wales return 493 
members, Scotland returns 60, and Ireland 105. The House of 
Commons has the entire control of the public money and taxes. 
No money-bill can originate or be amended by the Peers ; but 
they may reject the whole measure, should any of its clauses 
appear to them unjust or inexpedient. 

The population of England and Wales in 1861 was 20,066,224, 
of whom 18,954,444 were in England, and 1,111,780 in Wales. 



ExEBCiSES. — What are the boundaries of England and Wales? 
Into how many counties is England divided ? Name the counties of 
WfJes. Which is the most populous county in England ? Which 
are the two raost northern counties in England? Name the towns 
in Northumberland. What mountain is celebrated for its black- 
lead mine? What divides the south of Wales from England? 
What bay is to the south-west of Cornwall? Near what town is 
Flodden Field ? In what year was a battle fought here ? Who 
were slain in this battle? For what is Sunderland noted? Where 
was King David II. of Scotland taken prisoner ? And in what year ? 
What is the capital of England? On what river is it situated? 
Name some other towns on this river. For what is Manchester 
famous? 

Near what town are there extensive mines of rock-salt ? Name the 
principal towns in Derbyshire. What island is to the south o£ 
Hampshire? What bay separates it from that county? What 
comity in England lies nearest to France? For what is Chester- 
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field noted? What occurred at Newark? Which is the largest 
county in England? On what river is Liverpool situated? Name 
the other towns on this river. For what is Nottingham noted? 
What took place there? Which is the second seaport in the 
kingdom? For what is Harrogate noted? Between whom was 
a battle fought at Bosworth ? What was the result of this battle ? 
Between what counties does the Wash lie? Name the chief rivers 
that flow into it. Where is Snowdon ? 

For what is Melton-Mowbray note4 ? What celebrated men were 
born at Lichfield? For what is Dunstable famous? Where is 
Lord Bacon buried? For what is Hertford noted? For what 
is Eton celebrated ? What king was bom at Monmouth ? Between 
whom was a battle fought near Tewkesbury? For what is Bath 
celebrated ? Mention two bays on the west of Pembroke. Where 
does the Severn rise ? Through what counties does it flow ? Name 
the counties which border on Wales? What isles are to the south- 
west of Cornwall? Name the largest. What are the principal 
towns in Yorkshire ? Where is Bristol situated, and for what is it 
noted ? For what is Salisbury noted ? By whom, and in what year 
were the royalists defeated at Naseby? 

For what is Coventry noted? What town is famous for its 
oysters? In what county is Yarmouth, and for what is it noted? 
Name the mountains in the north-west of Yorkshire. What two 
islands form part of Kent ? What river is formed by the Yorkshire 
Ouse and the Trent ? Name the counties which that river separates. 
On what river is Nottingham situated ? Name a town on the Aire. 
On what river is Sheffield? In what county is Shrewsbury? Be- 
tween whom, and in what year, was a battle fought there? For 
what is Leicester noted? In what county is Lutterworth? What 
celebrated person died here ? 

For what is Burton celebrated? Name the towns in Worcester- 
shire. For what is Worcester famous? What county surrounds 
Dudley ? Where was Shakspeare bom? For what is Birmingham 
famous ? Where was King Kichard I II. bom ? Who was beheaded 
at Fotheringay, and in what year ? What town in Worcester is noted 
for the manufacture of haraware and glass? Name the towns in 
Cambridgeshire. For what is Cambridge famous ? Between what 
counties are the lakes of Ulls water and Windermere? Where is 
Plynlimmon ? What mountains separate Northumberland from Scot- 
land? Through what counties does the Great Ouse flow? Name 
the town near its mouth. What capes are on the east of Kent ? 
Where are Skiddaw and Scafell? 

Where is the Solway Frith ? Where was Cardinal Wolsey bom ? 
What town in Bedford is famous for the manufacture of straw 
plait? For what is Greenwich famous? Where did Julius Caesar 
first land? For what is Woolwich celebrated? Where was Dr 
Isaac Watts bom? For what is Oxford celebrated? Name the 

Erincipal harbour of the British navy. What celebrated man was 
om at Tavistock? Name the towns in Cornwall. For what is 
Falmouth remarkable? For what is Penzance noted? In what 
county is Hastings? Between whom, and in what yeas^ 'w^^ ^ 
battle fought there ? What tovm in Dorset is tloI^Iqc «SQi^^35\^\£^<9^ 
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Where is the second station in England for ships of war? For what 
is Berwick-upon-Tweed peculiar? 

Name the principal river in Northumberland. Where are the 
Mendip Hills r What separates Anglesea from Camaryon? Name 
the towns on the Medway. Describe the course of the Wye. What 
isthepopulationof Bristol? of Birmingham? of York? of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ? and of Liverpool ? What town in Surrey is famous for 
its races ? For what is Westminster famous ? For what is Newport 
celebrated, and in what county is it ? For what is Windsor remark- 
able? Name the towns in Berkshire. Where, and in what year, 
was Oliver Cromwell bom? For what is Stilton noted ? In what 
county is Preston, and what occurred there ? 

For what is Leeds famous? For what manufactures is New- 
castle-upon-Tyne noted? Where, and in what year, vras the first 
silk-mill in England erected? What counties border upon the 
English Channel ? Name the counties that border upon the German 
Ocean? What counties are nearest to Scotland? Which is nearest 
to Ireland ? Where are Yarmouth Koads ? Where is Morecambe 
Bay? Name an island near the coast of Essex. On what river is 
Launceston situated? Name the towns on the river Tyne. De- 
scribe the course of the Dee. On what river is Preston situated ? 
For what is Kidderminster noted ? What town in Hertford is noted 
for its trade in malt ? For what is Cheltenham frequented? Name 
the chief towns in Middlesex, and state their population. 

For what is London remarkable ? At what town in Flintshire are 
there large copper-works? What king was bom at Carnarvon ? For 
what are Llanidloes and Newtown noted ? W^hich is the largest town 
in Wales ? State its population. For what is Swansea noted ? In 
what county is Llanefly ? Name the towns in Pembrokeshire, and 
state their population. In what county is Amlwch, and what is in 
its neighbourhood ? For what is Lampeter noted ? In what county 
is Cardiflf? What occurred in its castle? In what diocese is the 
Isle of Man ? Name its chief towns. What island forms a county 
of Wales? Name the islands in the English Channel. In what 
island is St Helier? What is the chief town in Guernsey? What 
islands are near the coast of Northumberland? What county in 
England contains the fewest inhabitants ? What is the population 
of Middlesex ? What of Yorkshire ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is England situ- 
ated? ^ What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? 
What is^ the general aspect of the country ? What is the nature 
of the climate and soil? Mention the chief vegetable productions. 
What are the chief domestic animals ? Enumerate the chief mineral 
productions. What is the established religion ? Name the univer- 
sities and colleges. What are the manners of the people ? What are 
their chief amusements ? Has England producea many literary and 
scientific men ? What is the government of Great Britain ? How 
many members are sent to parliament by England and Wales? 
How many are sent by Scotland ? How many by Ireland ? What 
powers does the House of Commons possess ? What power has the 
House of Peertt ? What is the population of England and Wales ? 
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SCOTLAND 

Is bonnded on the N. by the Atlantic Ocean ; W. by 
the Atlantic Ocean ; S. by England, the SoFway Frith, 
and the Irish Sea ; E. by the German Ocean. 

It is divided into thirty-three counties, viz. : — 

Ork'ney and Shetland, Caith'ness, Suth'erland, Ross, 
Crom'arty, Inverness', Argyll', Nairn, Mor'ay or El'gin, 
Banfi^ Aberdeen', Kincar'dine or the Meams, ForTar or 
An'gns, Perth, Fife, Kinross', Clackman'nan, Stir'ling, 
Linlith'gow or West Lo'thian, Ed'inburgh or Mid 
Lothian, Had'dington or East Lothian, Ber'wick or the 
Merse, Roxburgh or Te'viotdale, Sel'kirk, Pee'bles or 
Tweed^'dale, Lan'ark or Clydes'dale, Dumbar'ton or the 
Len'nox, Ren'frew, Ayr, Dumfries', Kirkcudbright 
(Kirkcoo'-bree), Wig'town, Bute. 

FsiTHS, Bays, and Lochs (or arms of the sea). — 
Pentland, Dor'noch, Cromarty, and Moray Friths; 
Friths of Tay, Forth, Solway and Clyde ; Wigtown and 
Glenluce' Bays; Lochs Ry'an, Long, Fyne, Efive, 
Linnhe (Leen), Broom ; the Minch ; Kilbran'nan 
Sound ; the Sounds of Isl'ay, Ju'ra, Mull. 

Islands. — ^The Shetland Islands, the chief of which 
are Mainland and Yell ; the Orkney Islands, the chief 
of which are Mainland or Pomo'na and Hoy; the 
Heb'rid6s or Western Islands, the chief of which are 
&e Long Island (comprising the islands of Lew'is, North 
Uist, Benbec'ula, South Uist, Bar'ra, etc.) ; Skye, Rum, 
Eig, Mull, Coll, Tiree', Staf fa (celebrated for its basaltic 
pillars and natural caverns, the largest of which has been 
called Fingal's Cave), lo'na or I'colmkill, an ancient 
seat of religion and learning ; Jura, Islay ; Bute and 
Ar'ran, in the Frith of Clyde ; Inchcolm', Inchkeith', 
the Bass, and the May, in the Frith of Forth. 

c 
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Capes. — St Abb's Head, Fifeness', Buchanness', Kin- 
naird's Head, Burgh Head, Tar1)etness, Dun'cansbay 
Head, Dun'net Head, Strath'y Head, Cape Wrath, Butt 
of Lewis, Point of Ardnamur'chaii, Mull of Cantire^, 
Cor^sill or Fairyland Point, Mull of Galloway, Bur'row 
Head, Satumness^ or Southernness. 

Mountains. — ^Ben Wy'vis ; Ben Ne'vis, the highest 
mountain in Great Britain; the Gram^pians, the prin- 
cipal of which are Ben Macdhu'i, Braeri'ach, Caimtoul^, 
Cairngorm^, Lochna^'gar, Mount Bat^tock, Mount Keen, 
Schiehallion, Benigloe', Ben Lawyers, Ben Cru'^achan, 
Ben More, Ben Vorlich, Ben Led^'i, and Ben Lo^'mond ; 
the O'chills ; the Pentland Hills ; the Lam'mermoor 
Hills; the Cheviot Hills ; Moffat Hills; the Low'thers ; 
Lead Hills ; Tin'tock ; Goatfell in the Isle of Arran. 

Rivers. — Findliom, Spey, Dev'eron, Don, Dee ; Tay 
(with its tributaries Tum'mel, Isla, and Earn) ; Forth 
(with its tributaries Teith, Allan, and Dev'on) ; Clyde ; 
Tweed (with its tributaries Et'trick, Gala, Lea'der, 
Te'viot, and White'adder); Esk; An'nan; Nith; Dee in 
Kirkcudbright; Ayr. 

Lakes. — Shin ; Maree'; Ness and Lo'chy, nnited by 
the Caledo'nian Canal ; Lag^gan ; Awe ; Er'icht ; Ran'- 
noch ; Tay ; Earn ; Ka'trine, the scenery of which Sir 
Walter Scott has so vividly described in his " Lady of 
the Lake;'' Lomond, studded with islands, and sur- 
rounded with scenery peculiarly grand and picturesque ; 
Leaven, with a castle on one of its islands in which 
Queen Mary was confined in 1567-68. 

Principal Towns. — In Orkney 32, Kirkwall; 
Stromness', with an excellent harbour. 

Shetland 32. — Lerwick. 

Caithness 41. — Wick 7, with its suburb, Pulf- 
eneytown, Yimous for its extensive herring fishery; 
Thur'so. 
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Sutherland 25. — ^Dor'noch, near whicli is Dunrobia 
Castle, the seat of the Duke of Sutherland. 

Ross 70. — Ding'wall, near which is Strathpeffer, 
noted for its mineral waters; Tain; Stom'^oway, in 
Lewis, with an excellent harbour. 

Cromarty 11. — Cromarty. 

Inverness 88. — Inverness 12, the chief town in the 
Highlands : five miles east from it is Cullo^den Moor, 
where Prince Charles Stuart was totally defeated by 
the Duke of Cumberland, on the 16th April 1746; 
Fort-George; Fort- Augus'tus ; Fort- William ; Portree' 
in the Isle of Skye. 

Argyll 81. — Invera^'ray; Inveraray Castle, the seat 
of the Duke of Argyll; Camp'belton 6, a flourishing 
seaport ; (Xban ; Tobermo'ry, in the Isle of Mull. 

Nairn 10. — Nairn, a small seaport. 

Moray or Elgin 43. — Elgin 8, noted for the ruins 
of its noble cathedral ; For'res ; Foeh^'abers, near which 
is Gordon Castle, the seat of the Duke of Richmond. 

Banff 59. — ^BanflP, including Macduff 7, with a con- 
siderable trade ; Portsoy', noted for its marble quarry ; 
Cullen ; Keith, the birthplace of James Ferguson the 
self-taught astronomer. 

Aberdeen 222. — Aberdeen 74, consisting of New 
Aberdeen, with an extensive trade, and Old Abereeen, 
in which is situated the University of Aberdeen ; Peter- 
head' 8, the most easterly town in Scotland, with a 
considerable trade; Fra'serburgh, with an extensive 
herring-fishery; Huntly. 

Kincardine or the Mearns 34. — StonehaVen, near 
which arc the ruins of Dunnof tar Castle, once the chief 
seat of the Earls Marischal of Scotland ; Ber'vie ; 
Laurencekirk^, the birthplace of Dr Beattie, the author 
of **The Minstrel," and noted for its manufacture of 
snuff-boxes. 
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FoRPAE or Angus 204. — Forfar 9 ; Dundee' 90, with 
a very extensive trade; Montrose' 15, a flourishing town ; 
Arbroath' 18, with the ruins of a magnificent abbey; 
Bre'chin 7, with an old cathedral, and a round tower; 
Cou'par- Angus, partly in Perthshire. 

Perth 134. — Perth 25, surrounded by beautiful 
scenery; Scone (Scoon) near Perth, anciently noted for 
its abbey, where the kings of Scotland were crowned ; 
Dunkeld', with the ruins of a cathedral in the midst of 
romantic scenery; Dunblane', with the ruins of a fine ca- 
thedral, and a library founded by Bishop Leighton : near 
it is Sheriflfmoor', where a battle was fought between 
the Kong's troops and the Jacobite insurgents in 1715 ; 
Crieff, with manufactures of linen and cotton ; Callander; 
Kincardine ; Cul'ross, with the remains of an ancient abbey. 

Fife 155. — Cu'par 5 ; Falkland, with the remains of 
a royal palace ; St Andrews 5, the seat of the oldest uni- 
versity in Scotland; Dy'sartS; Kirkcal'dyll; King- 
horn', Bumti'sland; Inverkei'thing ; Dunfermline 14, 
noted for its manufacture of table-linen, and for its 
ancient abbey, where King Robert Bruce and many of 
the Scottish kings were buried, and for its palace, where 
King Charles I. was bom. 

Kinross 8. — ^Kinross. 

Clackmannan 21. — Clackmannan ; Alloa 7, with a 
good trade, chiefly in coal ; Dollar, with an endowed 
academy : near it are the ruins of Castle Campbell. 

Stirling 92. — Stirling 14, with a castle which was 
a favourite residence of the kings of Scotland: two 
miles south is Ban'nockbum, where the English, under 
King Edward XL, were totally defeated by the Scots, 
commanded by King Robert Bruce, on the 24th of 
June 1314; Fal'kirk 9, where great cattle-markets 
called trysts are held: near it is Cai-'ron, with large 
iron- works ; Grange'mouth, a thriving seaport. 
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Linlithgow or West Lothian 39. — Linlithgow, with 
the ruins of a royal palace, in which Queen Mary was 
bom in 1542; Borrowstounness'' or Bo'ness'; Queens- 
fer'ry, supposed to be so called from its being the place 
where St Margaret, Queen of Malcolm Ceanmore, crossed 
the frith in passing from Edinburgh to Dunfermline ; 
Bath'gate, with an endowed academy. 

Edinburgh or Mid Lothian 274. — Edinburgh 168, 
the capital of Scotland, much admired for its elegant 
buildings and picturesque situation, and famous for its 
university and other seminaries of learning ; Leith 34, 
the port of Edinburgh, with a very extensive trade; 
Portobello, a favourite bathing-place ; Mus^'selburgh 7 ; 
Dalkeith 5, with a weekly market for grain : near 
it is Dalkeith Palace, the chief seat of the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

Haddington or East Lothian 38. — Haddington, the 
birthplace of John Knox, the famous Scottish reformer, 
with a weekly grain market ; Dunbar', near which the 
Scots were defeated by Cromwell in 1650 ; North Ber'- 
wick ; Prestonpans', in the vicinity of which the Jaco- 
bite insurgents signally defeated the King's troops, in 
1745; Tranenf. 

Berwick or the Merse 37. — Greenlaw; Dunse; 
Lau'^der ; Cold'stream, where, about 1650, General Monk 
raised a regiment still known by the name of the Cold- 
stream Guards; Earl^ston, celebrated of old as the 
residence of Thomas the Rhymer, and now noted for 
the manufacture of ginghams. 

Roxburgh or Teviotdale 54. — Jed'burgh, with the 
rains of a fine abbey, founded by King David L, in 
1136; KeVso, with the ruins of an abbey, founded by 
Sling David I., in 1128: near it are the vestiges of 
the ancient castle of Roxburgh, and Floors, the chief 
seat of the Duke of Roxburghe; Haw^ick 8, with 
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flourishing woollen manufactures ; MeVrose, celebrated 
for the beautiful ruins of its abbey. 

Selkikk 10. — Selkirk; Galashiels' 6, noted for its 
manufactures of woollen cloth : near it, on the opposite 
side of the Tweed, is Abbotsford'', the interesting man- 
sion built for himself by Sir Walter Scott, who died 
here, on the 17th September 1832. 

Peebles or Tweeddale 11.— Peebles; Inverlei'then, 
with mineral springs, supposed to be the St Ro'nan'a 
Well of Sir Walter Scott. 

Lanark or Clydesdale 632. — ^Lanark 5, near which 
are the much-admired falls of the Clyde ; Ham^ilton 11, 
near which is the princely residence of the Duke of 
Ilamilton ; Glas'gow 395, the seat of a university, the 
commercial capital, and largest city of Scotland; Air^drie 
13, in the centre of extensive coal and iron mines; 
Euth^'erglen 8. 

DuMBABTON or THE Lennox 52. — ^Dumbarton 8, re- 
markable for its castle, famous in Scottish history; 
Herensburgh 5, a favourite resort for sea-bathing; 
Kirkintilloch 6. 

Renfrew 178. — Ren'frew; Paisley 47, famous for 
its manufactures of silk, muslin, and cotton ; Port-Glas- 
gow 7 ; Green'ock 42, the birthplace of James Watt, 
the celebrated engineer, with an extensive commerce. 

Ayr 199. — ^Ayr 19 : in its neighbourhood is the cot- 
tage in which Bums the poet was bom; Ir'viiie 7; 
Kilmar'nock 23, with thriving manufactures ; Maybole'; 
Largs, much frequented for sea-bathing : here the Nor- 
wegians, under Haco, were defeated by King Alexander 
III., in 1263; Ardros'san; Troon; Ghr'van 6; Salf-r 
coats 5. 

Dumfries 76. — Dumfries 14, the burial-place of 
Robert Bums ; Sanq'uhar ; An'nan ; Moffat, frequented 
for its mineral waters ; Lsmgliolm ; Lochmal>en, in the 
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neigboTirliood of a castle, now in ruins, whlcli belonged 
to King Robert Bruce ; Gret'na Green, once famous for 
clandestine marriages. 

Kirkcudbright 42. — Borkcudbright ; New Gallo- 
way; Castle-Douglas. 

Wigtown 42. — ^Wigtown ; WbitTiom, the site of the 
first Christian church built in Scotland; Stranraer' 
(Stranrar^) 6, with a good harbour and a considerable 
trade; Portpat'rick, whence packets sail to Donagha- 
dee', in Ireland, twenty-one miles distant; New^ton* 
SteVart 

Bute 16. — Rothe'say 7, with an ancient royal castle, 
celebrated for the mildness of its climate, and a great 
resort for sea-bathing : from this town the eldest son of 
the sovereign of Britain takes the title of Duke ; Brod''- 
ick (in Arran), near which is Brodick Castle, a seat of 
the Duke of Hamilton ; Lamlash' (in Arran). 

Bcodand is situated between 54*" 88' and 58** 40" N. Lat., and 
between 1* 46^ and 6** 5' W. Long., exclosive of the islands. Its 
length from the Mull of Galloway to Cape Wrath is 278 miles; 
its hieadth, from Buchanness to the most westerly poixit in Ro88-< 
slure, 150 miles; its superficial extent, including that of the 
islands, 30,685 square miles. The aspect of the country is 
mountainous, in many places presenting scenery of wild and 
sarage grandeur; there are, however, extensire districts of a 
less rugged description, the more beautiful from the contrast 
with the bleak mountains which surround them. 

The cfimate is yery variable, and, in consequence of the insular 
situation <^ the country, its high latitude, and its numerous 
mountain-chains, is, upon the whole, comparatively cold and wet. 
The sml is mostly of a sterile character, except in the vales and 
level districts, where it is excellent; and in no country of the world 
has agriculture been pursued with more enterprise and skill. 

The usual kinds of grain are produced in abundance. The 
country is noted for its breed of domestic animals. Its extensive 
moors are well stocked with grouse, blackcock, ptarmigan, and 
ether game. Most of the rivers and lakes yield salmon, trout, 
pske, and perch ; while the seas abound in herring, turbot, had- 
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dock, cod, ling, lobflters, crabs, oysters, and other kinds of fish. 
Among the minerals may be enumerated coal, iron, lead, slate, 
limestone, barytes, and inexhaustible quarries of sandstone, 
granite, and other building materials. 

The established religion is the Presbyierian, but all other 
forms are freely tolerated. In consequence of the admirable 
institution of paurochial schools, the advantages of a good educa- 
tion are within the reach of all cli&sses of the people, most of 
whom can read and write. Scotland has four universities, and 
claims some of the proudest names in science and literature. 
The people are noted for their Industry, enterprise, perseverance, 
integrity, and trust-worthiness. They are patient of fatigue, 
prudent, frugal, high-minded, and of indomitable courage and 
constancy. 

Since the union with England in 1707, the government of the 
two countries has been the same. 

In 1861 the population of Scotland was 3,062,294. 



Exercises. — Name the boundaries of Scotland. Into how many 
counties is it divided ? Point them out. Which are the two most 
southeriy? Name the counties that border upon England. Name 
those tliat border on Peebles. Where is Kilbrannan Sound ? the 
MiDch ? Glenluce Bay ? How is Stafb situated, and for what is it 
celebrated? Where is St Abb's Head? Cape Wrath? Kmnaird's 
Head? Dunnet Head? For what was lona or Icolmkill distin- 
gmshed? Name the islands in the Frith of Forth. What two capes 
are on the south of Wigtown ? Which is the highest mountain in 
Great Britain ? By what are Lochs Ness and Lochy united ? Where 
are the Pentland Hills? Where is Loch Leven ? Who was impris- 
oned in a castle on one of its islands, and in what years ? Where is 
Loch Lomond, and with what is it studded and surrounded ? Name 
the towns in Caithness. For what is Wick famous? Where is Ben 
Nevis? In what direction do the Findhorn, Spey, and Deveron 
flow? Through what county do the Nith and Annan flow, and into 
what do they fall? 

Name the towns in Invemess-shire. What occurred at Onlloden 
Moor, and when? Where is Portree ? Through what counties does 
the Tweed flow, and into what does it fall ? Name the towns on this 
river. Name its tributaries. Where are the Cheviot Hills? What are 
the chief towns in Banfi&hire ? For what is Portsoy noted ? Which 
is the most easterly town in Scotland ? What occurred near Dunbar, 
and when ? For what is Edinburgh remarkable ? For what is Dun- 
fermline celebrated ? Why was Queensferry so called ? Where is 
Bannockbom ? What took place there, and when ? Where was the 
first Christian church built m Scotland? On what river are Perth 
and Dunkeld situated ? Where and when was Queen Mary bom ? 
How many universities are there in Scotland? Where are they 
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situated? Which is the oldest? Through what coniitj does the 
Tay flow? Name its tributaries. What river forms the boundary 
between Perth and Stirling? Where is Corsill or Fairland Point? 
Through what counties do the two rivers Dee flow ? 

Name the towns in Berwick or the Merse. For what is Earlston 
noted ? Where was John Knox the famous Scottish reformer bom ? 
What took place in the vicinity of Prestonpans, and when ? For 
what was Scone noted? What are the towns in Roxburgh? On 
what river is Hawick situated ? Near what town does the Teviot 
join the Tweed? What remarkable buildings are in the vicinity of 
this town ? For what is Galashiels noted ? What is near this town ? 
For what is Dumbarton remarkable ? By whom, and in what years 
were the abbeys of Jedburgh and Kelso founded ? What is stated 
of Glasgow? What is its population? Where was Bums the poet 
bom? Where was he buried? For what is Melrose celebrated? 
What eminent man was bom at Greenock ? What occurred at Largs, 
and in what year? For what manufactures is Paisley famous? 
What is stated of Rothesay ? What is the population of Ldin burgh ? 
Dundee ? Aberdeen ? Greenock ? Perth ? Dumfries ? Inverness ? 
For what was Gretna Green once famous ? On what river is Stirling 
situated ? What is said of its castle ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Scotland situ- 
ated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What 
is the aspect of the country? What is the nature of the climate and 
soil ? What are its chief vegetable productions ? Is Scotland noted 
for its breed of domestic animals ? What do most of the rivers and 
Jakes yield? In what do the surrounding seas abound? Mention 
the chief mineral productions. What is the established religion? 
In what state is education ? For what are the Scotch noted ? What 
Is the gOYemment of Scotland ? What is the population of Scotland ? 



IRELAND 

Is bounded on tlie N. W. and S. by the Atlantic Ocean ; 
and on the E. by the North Channel, the Irish Sea, and 
St George's Channel. 

It is divided into four provinces, — Ul'ster, Lein'- 
STOEt, Mun'ster, and Con'naugiit, which are subdivided 
intd thirty-two counties ; of which Ulster contains 9, 
— ^An^trim, Down, Armagh', Mon'aghan, Cav'an, Fer- 
maa'agh, Tyrone', Lon'donderry, Donegal'; — Leinster 
12,— Louth, Meath or East Meath, West Meath, Long'- 
fonl, King's County, Kildare', Dublin, Wicklow, Car'- 
low^ Queen's County, Kilken'ny, Wex'ford; — ^Munsteb 
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6, — Tippera^'ry, Wa'terford, Cork, Ker'ry, Lim^erick| 
Clare; — ^and Connaught 5, — Gal'way, May'o, Sli'go, 
Lei'trim, Roscom'mon. 

Bays and Harbours. — Carrickfer'gus Bay or Belfast^ 
Lough, Strang'ford Bay, Car^ingford, Dundalk', Dublin ; 
Wexford Harbour, Waterford, Cork ; Dunman'us Bay, 
Ban'try, Kenmare' River, Din'gle, Tralee', Mouth of 
the Shan'non, Galway, Clew, Blacksod, Killala, Sligo, 
Donegal ; Lough Swilly, Lough Foyle, Dundnim'. 

Islands. — Rathlin, Copeland, Ireland's Eye, Tus'car 
Rock, Sal^tees, Clear, Bear, Valen^'tia, South Isles of 
Arran, Clare, AcVil, North Isles of Arran, To'ry. 

Capes. — ^Mal% Head, InnishoT/en Head, Ben'goro 
Head, Giant's CauseVay, Fair Head, Howth Head, 
Wicklow Head, Green^)re Point, Cam'sore Point, Cape 
Clear, Miz^zen Head, Crow Head, Bolus Head, Dun- 
more' Head, Kerry Head, Loop Head, Slyne Head, 
Achil Head, Ur'ris Head, Tillen Head, Bloody Fore'- 
land Point, 

Mountains. — Mountains of Moume, Nephln, Croagh 
Pafrick, The Twelve Pins, Sliebh Bloom (Sleeve 
Bloom'), Wicklow Mountains, Man'gerton, Macgilli* 
cuddy's Reeks, Gal'tee, Com'meragh. 

Rivers. — Foyle, Bann, Lag'an, Moume, Boyne, 
Lif fey, Sla'ney, Bar'row, Nore, Suir, BlackVater, Lee, 
Ban'don, Shan'non (with its tributary Suck), Moy, 
Erne. 

Lakes or Loughs. — ^Ne'agh, the largest lake in the 
United Kingdom ; Erne ; Alien ; Baffin ; Rea ; Derg, 
an island in which is a noted resort of Roman-catholio 
pilgrims; Conn; Mask; Cor'rib; Lakes of Killar'ney^ 
celebrated for their picturesque beauty. 

Principal Towns. — ^In Antrim 378 ; Antrim, with 
considerable linen manufactures; Belfast 121, the second 
town in Ireland, noted for its commerce and manufactureS| ; 
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and the seat of one of the Queen's Colleges ; Carrick- 
fergus, with an ancient castle; Lis'bum 8; Bally- 
me^na 7, with manufactures of linen; Lame, where 
£dwa.rd Bruce, brother of the King of Scotland, and 
himself afterwards crowned King of Ireland, landed in 
1315. 

Down 300. — Downpat'rick, one of the most ancient 
towns in Ireland, with a cathedral in which St Patrick 
is said to have been buried; New'ry 12, with flourish- 
ing manufactures ; Newtonards'' 10, with manufactures 
of diaper and muslin ; Dromore' ; Donaghadee', twenty- 
one miles from Portpatrick in Scotland. 

Abmaqh 190. — Armagh 9, with extensive linen 
manufactures, anciently the metropolis of Ireland; 
Lur'gan 8 ; Portadown' 6. 

MoNAGHAN 126. — Monaghan, with a good trade; 
Carrickmacross^ ; Clo^'nes, with interesting remains of 
antiquity. 

Cavan 154. — Gavan; BelturlDct; Cooteliill, with 
a large linen manufacture. 

Fermanagh 106. — Enniskillen 6, on an island in 
Lough Erne. 

Tyrone 238. — Omagh', with a linen market ; Dun- 
gan^non, once the residence of the kings of Ulster; 
Strabane^ 5 ; New^ton-Stew'art. 

Londonderry 184. — Londonderry or Derry 21, with 
an active commerce : it is famous for the siege which it 
sustained against James 11. in 1688-89 ; Coleraine^ 6, 
a mart for linen manufactures ; Magherafelt^ ; New^ton« 
limavad^y. 

Donegal 238. — LiPford ; Donegal ; Ballyshan^non ; 
Eaphoe' ; Letterken^'ny, with a good trade in linen. 

LouTU 76. — Drogh'eda 15, one of the principal com- 
miurkets in Ireland : near it was fought the battle of the 
Boyne in 1690, where King William III. defeated 
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King James II.; Dimdalk' 10, with a good export 
trade and considerable manufactures; Car^lingford; 
Louth; Ardce'. 

Meath or East Meath 110. — Trim; NaVan; 
Kells. 

West Meath 91. — Mullingar' 5, noted for its wool- 
market and cattle-fairs; Athlone' 6, a fortified town; 
Castlepollard ; Kilbeg'gan. 

Longford 72. — Longford 5; Lanes'borough ; Gra- 
nard'; EdgeVorthstown', the birthplace of the cele- 
brated writer, Maria Edge worth. 

King's County 90. — ^Tullamore' 5, with flourishing 
manufactures of cotton and linen; Phiripstown; Birr or 
Par'sonstown 5, a thriving inland town; Ban'agher, 
with a bridge of nineteen arches across the Shannon. 

KiLDARE 91. — ^Kildare, noted for the extensive com- 
mon in its neighbourhood, called " The Curragh of Kil- 
dare," the finest race-ground in Europe ; Athy' ; Naas ; 
Maynooth', at which is the Royal College of St Patrick 
for the education of the Roman-catholic clergy. 

Dublin 410. — Dublin 305, the capital of Ireland, one 
of the finest cities in Europe, noted for its university and 
public buildings ; Swords ; Kings'town 12, whence mail 
steam-packets sail daily to England; Sker^ries; Bal- 
brig^gan, with manufactures of fine stockings in imita- 
tion of silk. 

WiCKLOW 86. — ^Wicklow ; Arklow 5 ; Bal'tinglass ; 
with manufactures of flax and wool ; Bray. 

Carlow 57. — Carlo w, 9, with a fine Roman-catholie 
cathedral; Leigh'lin; Tullow. 

Queen's County 91. — Ma'ryborough ; Portarling- 
ton; Mountmellick ; Mountrath'. 

Kilkenny 110. — ^Kilkenny 14, in the neighbourhood 
of fine marble quarries ; Cal'lan ; Thom^astown. 

Wexford 144. — ^Wexford 12, with an indifferent 
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harbour; Enniscor'thy 6, near which is Vinegar Hill, 
where the Irish insurgents were routed by General 
Lake in 1798 ; New Ross 7 ; Ferns. 

TiPPERARY 249. — Clonme? 12, the birthplace of Lau- 
rence Sterne; Tipperary 6; Cash'el, with the inter- 
esting remains of an ancient cathedral ; Car^rick-on-Suir 
7, noted for its woollen manufactures; Thurles 5; 
Ca'hir ; Ne'nagh 6, with an active trade ; Roscrea^ 

Waterford 134. — ^Waterford 23, with a fine harbour 
and extensive commerce ; Dungar'van 7, with lucrative 
fisheries ; Lismore', with a castle, once the property of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, in which the famous Robert Boyle 
was bom ; Tallow. 

Cork 545. — Cork 80, the third town in Ireland, 
has extensive trade and manufactures, and is the seat 
of one of the Queen's Colleges ; Yough'al 7, where the 
first potatoes introduced into Europe were planted by 
Sir Walter Raleigh; Kinsale' 5, with an extensive 
fishery; Ban^'don 6, with some manufactures, and a 
famous chalybeate spring in its vicinity ; Fermoy^ 9 ; 
Charle'ville; Manow5; Queenstown 9, in Great Island, 
the port of Cork, with a safe and capacious harbour. 

Kerry 202.— Tralee' 10; Ard'fert; Din'gle, the 
most westerly town in Ireland ; Killar'ney 5, near the 
lakes of the same name, famous for their beautiful and 
picturesque scenery. 

Limerick 217. — Limerick 44, the fourth town in 
Ireland, with extensive trade and manufactures ; Rath- 
keale''; Newcastle. 

Clare 166. — En^nis 7, with the ruins of a noble 
abbey ; Clare ; Kilrush' 5 ; Killaloe^ 

Galway 271. — Galway 17, with a thriving trade and 
manufactures, the seat of one of the Queen's Colleges ; 
Tu'am 8 ; Loughrea' ; Ballinasloe', noted for its large 
annual cattle -market; Gort 
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Mayo 255. — Castlebar', with an active trade ; Ballin- 
robe'; West'port; Balli^na 5. 

Sligo 125. — Sligo 11, a thriving seaport. 

Leitrim105. — Car^rick-on-Shannon; Leitrim; Man'or- 
Ham'ilton. 

Roscommon 1 57. — Roscommon ; Boyle ; Athlone' 6, 
part of which is in West Meath ; El'phin, the birthplace 
of Oliver Goldsmith : it is said to have been fonnded hj 
St Patrick in the £fth century. 

Ireland is situated between 51" 26^ and 55** 23^ N. Lat., and 
between 5" 24' and 10* 30* W. Long. Its length, between Brow 
Head in Cork, and Malin Head in Donegal, is 280 miles ; its 
breadth, between the extremity of Mayo and Strangford Bay in 
Down, 180 miles; its superficial extent 31,754 square miles, 
llie general aspect of the island is level ; but in many parts are 
mountain-tracts of considerable elevation, abounding in magni- 
ficent and picturesque scenery. 

The climate, though humid, is mild and salubrious, owing to 
the prevalence of westerly and south-westerly winds. The sml, 
which is very fertUe, produces abundant crops, and is especially 
adapted for pasturage. A considerable portion of the surface 
consists of bogs, the greater part of which may yet be cultivated, 
as they are so far above the sea-level as to be easily drained. 
Much has been done of late years to reclaim these marshes to 
the purposes of agriculture. 

The vegetable and animal productions are nearly the some as 
those of England. Ck>al of excellent quality, copper, and lead, 
are met with in abundance ; and gold is found in the streams 
which issue from the Wicklow Mountains. The rivers, lakes, 
and shores of Ireland abound with salmon and other fish ; but, 
from the low state of industry, the fisheries are still too much 
neglected, though efforts have been made, both by the govern- 
ment and by private companies, to carry them on successfully. 

The established religion is Protestant Episcopacy ; but about 
four-fifths of the people are Roman-catholics. In Ulster nearly 
half of the population are Presbyterians. National schools for 
the elementary instruction of the people, without respect to their 
religious opinions, have been established throughout the country 
at the expense of the government. There are two univernties, 
^the University of Dublin, containing Trinity CkxllegOi DoUin; 
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snd the Queen's Unirersity, containing the Queen's College at 
Belfast, the Queen's College at Cork, and the Queen's College at 
Galwaj. Maynooth College, for the education of the Boman- 
catholic clergy, is supported by government. 

Sunk in ignorance and poverty, the people are thoughtless, 
slothful, and reckless; hut, at the same time, light-hearted, 
cheerful, and generous. They may be classed among the finest 
soldiers in the world. 

The political government of Ireland was merged in that of 
Great Britain by the union in 1801. The executive is vested 
in a Lord-Lieutenant, appointed by the Crown, and removable 
at pleasure, who is assisted by a Privy-Council and a Chief 
Se<a«tary. 

The population hi 1861 was 5,798,967. 

ExEBdSES.— How is Ireland bounded ? Into how many provinces 
is it divided? How many coanties does it contain? Which is the 
most southerly county? the most northerly? the most easterly?, the 
most westerly? Where are the Lakes of Killarney, and for what 
are they celebrated? What coanties border on Lough Neagh? 
Name tne counties in Ulster ; in Leinster ; in Munster ; in Connaught. 
Through what lakes does the Shannon flow, and into what does it 
fall? Where is Cape Clear? Malin Head? Camsore Point? Urris 
Head? Fair Head? Howth Head? Loop Head? Between what 
counties h Lough Fovle ? Where are the Moume Mountains ? Man- 
gerton? Galtee? Where is the Qiant^s Causeway? What coanties 
does the Suck separate? Through what coanties, and in what direc- 
tion, does the Liffey flow? What city is at the month of this river ? 
Wliere is Carrickfergos Bay? Strangford Bay? Dundalk Bay? 
Where is Achil Island? Valentia? Rathlin? Tuscar Rock? Tory? 
Into what does the Barrow fell ? Where is Dingle Bay? Clew Bay? 
Lough Swilly? 

Kame the towns in Antrim. For what is Belfast noted? What 
Is its j)opulation ? How is it situated ? In what county is Drogh- 
eda? What battle was fought in its neighbourhood, and in what 
year? Who is said to have been buried at Downpatrick? Name 
the other towns in Down. What is stated of Armagh? In what 
county is Lame? Who landed here, and in what year? Where is 
Donaghadee? What is its distance from Portpatrick? Name the 
towns in Cavan. In what county is Enniskillen, and where is it 
situated? What is remarkable about Londonderry? Name the 
towns in Donegal? In what county is Mullingar, and for what is it 
noted ? For what is Eildare noted ? In what county is Edgworths- 
tO¥m? Who was bom there? What is stated of Dublin ? Name 
the towns in Wicklow. In what county is Enniscorthy ? What 
occurred at Vinegar Hill near this town, and in what year? Name 
llid towns in Queen's County. In what county is Lismore? What 
ii st^ed of it ? Where, and by whom, were the first potatoes intro- 
daoed into Europe planted? 
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Name the towns in Galwaj. In what oonntj is Elphin ? Who 
was bom there? B;^ whom, and when is it said to have been 
founded ? What is said of Cork ? Which is the fourth town in Ire- 
land? Name the towns in lilajo. In what county is Clonmel? 
Who was bom there ? Which is the most westerly town in Ireland ? 
In what county is Maynooth ? What seminary of learning is there ? 
What is the population of Dublin? of Cork? of Limerick? of 
Galway? of Kilkenny? of Waterford? Which is the most nopulous 
county in Ireland ? Which county has the least population r 

Between what degrees of latitude and lon^tude is Ireland sitnated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What is the 
general aspect of the country? What is the nature of the climate 
and soil ? What are its mineral productions ? With what do the 
rivers, lakes, and shores of Ireland abound ? In what state are the 
fisheries, and from what cause ? What is the established religion ? 
What proportion of the people are Koman-catholics ? What form 
of religion has many followers in Ulster? What provision has been 
made for elementary education? How many universities are there? 
How many colleges do they contain? What is the character of the 
people? In whom is the executive government rested? What is 
the population of Ireland? 



FOREIGN POSSESSIONS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

In Europe. — Heligoland', in the German Ocean; 
Gibraltar, in the south of Spain; Malta and Go'zo, in 
the Mediterranean. 

In Asia. — ^The greater part of Hindostan' ; As'sam, 
Chittagong', Aracan', Pegu', and the Tenas'serim Pro- 
vinces (Martaban', Ye, TaVoy, and Tenasserim) in the 
Eastern Peninsula; the Eastern Straits Settlements 
(Pu'lo Penang', or Prince of Wales Island, in the 
Malac'ca Straits, Province Wellesley, Malacca, and 
Singapore') ; Ceylon'; Hong Kong, Cowloon'; Labu'^an; 
A'den. 

In Australasia. — New South Wales in the east, 
Queensland in the north-east. South Australia in the 
south, Victoria in the south-east, Western Australia 
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in tbe west, of Australia ; Tasma^nia ; New Zealand ; 
Norfolk Island ; the Auckland Islands. 

In Africa, — ^West Africa Settlements (Sier'ra Leo'n^, 
Gaml>ia, Cape Coast Castle, Ac^cra, and La^'gos) ; Cape 
Colony; Natal^; the islands of Ascension, St Hele^na, 
and Mauri^tius ; the Seychelles^ Islands. 

In North America. — Gan^ada ; North-West Territory 
(formerly belonging to the Hudson Bay Company); 
New Bruns'wick ; NoVa Sco^tia ; Newfoundland ; Cape 
Breton; Prince Edward Island; Vancouver Island ; 
British Columl)ia'; Hondu^ras; the Bermudas. 

In SotUh America* — ^British Guiana (comprehending 
Demera^ra, EssequilK), and BerbiceQ; the Falkland 
Islands. 

In the West Indies, — Jamai^ca ; the Baha^'mas ; Bar- 
ba^does; StVin'cent; Grena^da; Toba'go; St Lu'cia; 
Trinidad'; Anti'gua; St Chris'topher's ; Montserraf ; 
Ne'vis; Anguilla; Domim'ca; Virgin Islands (viz. 
Tortola, Virgin Gor'da, Anega'da). 

ExEBdSBS. — ^Wbat are the foreign possessions of Great Britain in 
Europe, and where are they sitnatea? Name those in Asia; in 
Australasia; in Afirica; in Korth America; in South America; in 
tbe West Indies. 
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Is bounded on the N. and E. by Spain ; and on the S. 
and W. by the Atlantic. 

Provinces. — ^Entre Dou'ro'e Minlio, Tras-os-Mon^tes, 
Bei^ra, Estremadu'^ra, Alente^jo, Algarve^ 

Capes. — Monde'go, Ro'ca or Rock of Lisbon, 
EflC'pichel, St Vin'cent (off which Sir John Jervis, after- 
wards Earl St Vincent, defeated the Spanish fleet, 14th 
February 1797), San^ta Marina or St Mary. 

Mountain. — Sier'ra de Estrella, 
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Rivers. — ^^linlio, Dou'ro, Monde^go, Ta'gns, Gua- 
dia^na, Sa^do or Sa^'dao. 

Principal Towns. — In Entke Douro e Minho. — 
Opor^to 86, noted for its trade in a strong red wine 
which takes from it the name of Port ; Bra^'ga 20, the 
archbishop of which is primate of the kingdom ; Yia'na 
8, with a considerable trade and extensive fisheries. 

Tbas-os-Montes. — ^Bragan'za 5, a duchy held by 
the ancestors of the present royal family, has important 
silk manufactures ; Miran^'da ; Villa Re^al ; Gha'ves 6, 
has been frequented for its mineral waters since the 
time of the Romans. 

Beira. — Coim'Tira 18, famous for its university; 
Vise'u 9, noted for its great annual fair ; Castello- 
Bran'^co 6 ; Almei'^da 7, a fortified town, and a military 
post of great importance. 

EsTREMADURA. — Lis'bon 224, the capital of Portugal, 
and the birthplace of Camoens the poet, has an exten- 
sive commerce : it was almost destroyed by an earth- 
quake, November 1, 1775, when 60,000 of the inhab- 
itants are said to have perished ; SetubaF or St Ubes 13, 
with an extensive trade in wine and salt ; San'^tarem 8 ; 
Cin'tra, noted for a convention made there in 1808 be- 
tween the British and the French, by which the latter 
were allowed to evacuate Portugal; Tor'res Ve'dras, 
the centre of the celebrated military lines formed by 
the British under Wellington in 1810; Abran'tes 5. 

Alentejo. — Evo'ra 15, noted for its Roman antiqui- 
ties; EFvas 11, the strongest town in the kingdom; 
Be'^ja 5, with several ancient remains. 

Algarve. — Fa'ro 8, and Tavi'ra 11, with thriving 
fisheries ; Lagos 7. 

Foreign Possessions. — In Asia. — Go'a, Damaun', and 
Diu in Hindostan ; Macaco, near Canton^ in China ; and 
settlements at Timor^, in the Indian Ocean. In Africa. 
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— ^Tlie Cape Verde Islands, the Azores, the Madeiras ; 
Con'go, Angola, Benguelaj Sofala, Mozambique'. 

Portugal is situated between 37** and 42** 10' N. Lat., and 
between 6* 14' and 9' 30' W. Long. ; its length from north to 
south is 350 miles ; its breadth from east to west, 140 miles ; its 
superficial extent, 36,510 square miles. The general aspect of 
the country bears a considerable resemblance to that of Spain. 

The climate is delightful and salubrious; but the soil, in 
general light, is not well adapted for agriculture. 

Besides the usual kinds of grain, the country produces wine 
in great abundance, particularly the kind called port; also 
oranges, lemons, citrons, almonds, etc. Mules, of an excellent 
breed, are very common ; but the horses are inferior to those of 
Spain. There are mines of lead, iron, tin, and copper. 

The Boman-catholic is the established religion, but others are 
now tolerated. - Education is still too much neglected, and too 
many of the people are ignorant and superstitious. The manners 
and customs of the inhabitants of the northern provinces differ 
widely from those of the southern ; sincerity and industry char- 
acterize the former, while the latter are more polite, but faithless 
and indolent ; in general very little regard is paid to cleanliness. 

The government is a limited monarchy. The population 
is 3,984,045. 

Exercises. — ^What are the boundaries of Portugal? Name its 
provinces. Which are the two most northerly ? the most southerly ? 
Throngh which does the Tagos flow? Of which is the Douro the 
northern hoxmdsLry? Through which does the Guadiana flow? 
Where is Cape St Vincent? What occurred off this cape, and 
when? Which is the most southerly cape? the most westerly? In 
what province, and on what river, is Oporto? To what wine does it 
give name ? What is the capital of Portugal, and what is stated of 
it? On what river is it situated? In what province is Cintra, and 
for what is it noted ? What is stated concerning Torres Vedras ? 
Name the towns in Beira. For what is Coimbra famous? in 
what province is Evora, and for what is it noted ? In what pro- 
vince is Braga, and what is said of it? Through what province does 
the Mondego flow ? What town is situated at the mouth of the Sado ? 
Name the towns in Algarve. What are the foreign possessions of 
Portugal in Asia? in Africa? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Portugal situ- 
ated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What 
is the nature of the climate and soil? What are the vegetable and 
mineral productions ? What is the established religion ? In what 
state is eaucation ? What are the manners and customs of the inhabi- 
tants? What is the government of Portugal? What is its population? 
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SPAIN 

Is bounded on tbe N. by the Pyrenees and the Bay of 
Biscay ; W. by the Atlantic and Portugal ; S. by the 
Straits of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean ; £. by the 
Mediterranean. 

DiYisiONS. — Spain was formerly divided into 13 prov- 
inces, or into 17, if account be taken of the subdivisions 
of Andalu^sia into Andalusia and Gran^ada, and of the 
Basque Provinces into Guipuzco'a, Bis'cay, Ala'va, and 
Navarre'. Since 1833 the country has been divided into 
47 provinces, or, including the islands, into 49, viz. the 
old province of New Castile', containing the new prov- 
inces of Madrid', Tole'do, Guadalaxa'ra, Cuen'9a; La 
Man'cha, Ciu'dad Real; Old Castile, Bur'gos, Log- 
ro'no, Santand'er, So'ria, Sego'via, AvUa, Palen'cia, 
Valladolid' ; Leon', Leon, Zamo'ra, Salaman'ca ; Astu'- 
RiAs, Ovie'do; Galic'ia, Corun'na, Lu'gOjOrense', Ponte- 
ve'dra; Estremadu'ra, Bad'ajos, Cacer'es; ANDALifsiA, 
Seville', Cad'iz, Huel'va, Cordo'va, Jaen, Granada, 
Alme'ria, Mal'aga; Mub'cia, Murcia, Albacete'; Val- 
en'cia, Valencia, Alicante', Castellon de la Plana; 
Ar'agon, Saragos'sa, Hues'ca, Teru'el; Catalo'nia, 
Barcelo'na, Tarrago'na, Ler'ida, Gero'na; Basque Prov- 
inces, Navarre, Biscay, Guipuzcoa, Alava ; the Islands, 
Balea'ric, Cana'ries. 

Islands. — ^Balearic Islands 279, including Major'ca 
182 (chief town, Pal'ma 41, with a university), Minor'ca 
44 (chief town. Port Mahon' 14, with an excellent har- 
bour), Ivl^a 11 (with a town of the same name 6); — 
Formente'ra, and several smaller islands ; Leon. 

Capes. — Or'tegal, Finisterre, Trafal'gar (off which 
Nelson vanquished the combined fleets of France and 
Spain in 1805), Euro'pa Point, De Ga'ta, Palos, St 
Har^tiny Torto'sa, St Sebas'tian, Creux. 
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Mountains. — ^Pyrenees; Santilla'nos or Mountaing 
of Asturias ; Castirian Mountains ; Mountains of Tole^- 
do ; Sierra More'na ; Sierra Neva'da ; Montserraf. 

Rivers. — ^Min'lio, Dou'ro, Ta'gus, Guadia^na, Guadal- 
quiy'er, Segu^'ra, Xu'car, Guadalav'iar, El)ro, Bidasso'a. 

Principal Towns. — In New Castile. Madrid. — 
Madrid 476, the capital of Spain, the most elevated 
metropolis in Europe, being 2220 feet above the sea. 

Toledo. — ^Toledo 13, the see of an archbishop who is 
primate of Spain ; Talave'ra 9, where the French were 
defeated by the British and Spanish armies in 1809. 

In La Mancha. Ciudad Real. — Alma'den 9, noted 
for its mines of mercury, — the richest in Europe. 

In Old Castile. Burgos. — Burgos 16, with a fine 
cathedral, and the greatest wool -market in Spain. 
Segovia. — Segovia 13, long noted for its manufacture 
of cloth : here is a magnificent Roman aqueduct said to 
have been built by Trajan. Valladolid. — ^Valladolid 
40, the seat of a famous university, and the birthplace 
of Philip II. : here Columbus died in 1506. 

In Leon. Leon. — Leon 6, with a fine cathedral. 
Salamanca. — Salamanca 15, with a celebrated uni- 
versity : here Wellington defeated the French in 1812. 

In Asturias. Oviedo. — ^Oviedo 13, with a university. 

In GaUcia. Corunna. — Santia'go de Compostella 
29, with a large cathedral and flourishing manufactures ; 
Ferror 17, a great naval arsenal ; Corunna 19, where 
Sir John Moore fell, after defeating the French, on the 
16th January 1809. Lugo. — Lugo 7, with hot springs. 

In Estremadura. Badajos. — Badajos 12, a fortified 
city, stormed by Wellington in 1812 ; Olivenga 10, with 
a thriving trade. Cacefes. — Caceres 12 ; Trux'illo 5, 
the birthplace of Pizzaso, the conqueror of Peru. 

In Andalusia. Seville. — Seville 1 52, with a magnifi- 
cent cathedral ; Eci'ja 24 ; Ossu^na 18, noted for its manu- 
&ctiire of hemp. Cadiz.— Cadiz 72, a principal &Qa^o\l 
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of Spain, and one of the strongest fortresses of Europe ; 
Xeres-de-la-Fronte'ra 39, celebrated for its strong white 
wine called Sherry ; Gibraltar 15, a strong fortress, 
which has belonged to the British since 1704. Cor- 
dova. — Cordova 42, the birthplace of Lucan the poet, 
and of the two Senecas. Granada. — Granada 101, the 
ancient capital of the Moorish kings, celebrated for its 
magnificent palace called the Alhambra. Almeria. — 
Almeria 18, with a flourishing trade. Malaga. — 
Malaga 113, famous for its wine and raisins. 

In Murcia, Murcia. — Murcia 109, with a fine 
cathedral ; Carthage^na 34, said to have been founded 
by Asdrubal the Carthaginian : it has a noble harbour; 
Lor'ca 48, with flourishing manufactures. Albacetb. 
— Albacete 1 1 ; Alman'za 9, with a great annual fair. 

In Valencia, Valencia. — Valencia 146, with the 
most frequented university in the kingdom ; Murvie'dro- 
7, on the site of the ancient Saguntum, Alicante. — 
Alicante 21, with a great commerce in wine, fruits, etc 
Castellon-de-la-Plana. — Castellon-de-la-Plana 17. 

In Aragon. Saragossa. — Saragossa 82, famous for its 
gallant defence against the French in 1 808 -9. Huesc a. — 
Huesca 9, a city of great antiquity. Teruel. — ^Teruel. 7. 

In Catalonia. Barcelona. — Barcelona 252, said to 
have been founded by Hamilcar, the Carthaginian 
general, about 230 years b.c. : it has numerous manu- 
factures and extensive commerce ; Vich or Vique 14, 
noted for its manufactures, and its copper and coal 
mines. Tarragona. — ^Tan^agona 18, in the neighbour- 
hood of which is a majestic tomb, said to be that of the 
Scipios ; Torto'sa 18, with several remains of antiquity ; 
Re'us 25, with important manufactures. Lerida — 
Lerida 17, the ancient Her' da, Gerona. — Gerona 8 ; 
Olot 12, with a great transit trade , Figu'eras 8, one of 
tlie most remarkable fortresses in Europe. 

In the Basque Provrnces. Navarre. — Pampelu'na 
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11, one of the principal fortresses of Spain ; Tu'dela 9, 
with considerable commerce ; Estella 6. Biscay. — 
Bilbo^a or Bilba'o 15, with considerable commerce. 
GuiPUZcoA. — St Sebas'tian 13, taken by assault from 
the French by Lord Lynedoch in 1813; Fontara'bia. 
Alaya. — ^Vitto'ria 17, where Wellington gained a 
complete victory over the French in 1813. 

Foreign Possessions. — Cu'ba, Por'to Ri'co, and part 
of St Domin'go, in the West Indies ; the Canary Islands ; 
Ceu'ta, opposite Gibraltar; Fernando Po and Annobon 
Islands, on the west coast of Africa ; the Phil'ippine, the 
Ladrone^, and theCar'^oline Islands, south-east from Asia, 

Spain is situated between 36** O' and 43** 47' N. Lat, and be- 
tween 3' 20' E. and 9* 20' W. Long. Its length from E. to W. 
is 650 miles; its breadth from N. to S., 520 miles; its super- 
ficial extent, about 176,480 square miles. The general aspect of 
the country is mountainous, the interior being a vast tableland 
from 1800 to 2600 feet above the level of the sea. 

The dimate is yarious: in the valleys, during the summer 
months, the heat is very great; in the elevated districts it is 
more moderate. The summits of many of the mountains are 
above the limits of perpetual snow. The soil is generally fer- 
tile, but agriculture is much neglected. 

Besides the usual kinds of grain, Spain produces sugar, rice, 
maice, cotton, silk, and almost every kind of fruit It has long 
been celebrated for its wines. The breed of horses and mules is 
particularly valuable ; and immense flocks of Merino sheep are 
reared for their wool. There are mines of silver, lead, quick- 
silver, and cobalt; and iron, rock-salt, antimony, copper, and 
tin are found in abundance. 

The ^man-catholic is the established religion, but other 
creeds are tolerated. Education has been much neglected. 
The manners of the people vary in different provinces; the 
higher classes are generally proud and indolent, but in many 
districts the lower orders are enterprising and industrious. 

The government is a limited monarchy. The population is 
16,302,625. 

ExBBCiSES.—How is Spain bounded? Into how many provinces 
was it formerly divided ? Into how many provinces is it now 
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diyided? What prorinces border <m Frmce? Name those that 
border on l^e Bay of Biscaj and Portugal. Name the provinces 
bordering on the Mediterranean. Which is the most northerlj cape ? 
the most sontherlj? What occurred off Cape Tra&lgar, and when ? 
Name the mountains. Where does the I>oaro rise, and through 
what provinces does it flow? Describe the coarse of the Ebro ; o! 
the Goadalqaiver; of the Goadiana; of the Tagos. In what prov- 
ince is Comnna'? Who fell there, and when? In what province is 
Barcelona, and what is stated of it ? In what province, and on what 
river, is Saragossa, and for what is it famous? Name the towns in 
Morcia. Who is said to have foxmded Carthagena? In what prov- 
ince is Cordova, and who were bom there? What is the population 
of Granada, and for what is it celebrated ? 

What is the capital of Sjpain, and what is remarkable about it ? 
What occurred at Talarera r What occurred at Y ittoria, and when ? 
In what [ffovince is Cadiz, and for what is it remarkable ? By whom 
was Badaios stormed, and when ? What is the population of Malaga, 
and for what is it famous? Who was bonr at YalUdolid ? What is 
in the neighbourhood of Tarragona? What are the foreign posses- 
sions of Spain ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Spain situated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What is the 
general aspect of the country? What is the nature of the climate 
and soil ? Mention the vegetable productions, — the domestic animals, 
— ^the mineral productions. What is the established religion? In 
what state is education? What are the manners of tibe people? 
What is the goyemment of Spain ? What is its populatioii ? 



FRANCE 

Is bounded on the N. by Belgium and the English Channel; 
W. by the Atlantic Ocean ; S. by the Pyrenees and the 
Mediterranean ; E. by Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. 
Divisions. — ^France was formerly divided into thirty- 
five Provinces. At the Revolution of 1789, it was sub- 
divided into eighty-six Departments, including Corsica, 
viz. French Flan'ders, which forms the department of 
the North ; — ^Art'ois, which forms part of Pas-de-Calais; 
— Pic'ardy, comprehending Somme, N. part of Pas-de- 
Calais, N. part of Aisne ; — Isle op France, Oise, Seine, 
Seine and Oise| Seine and Mame, S. part of Aisne ; — 
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Nor'mandy, Cal'vados, Eure, Manche, Ome, Lower 
Seine; — ^Maime, Sarthe, Mayeime'; — Bretaone' or 
Brit'tany, Cotes du Nord, Finist^re, lUe-et-Vilaine', 
Lower Loire', Morl)ihan. 

Anjou', Maine et Loire; — ^Touratne', In'dre-et-Loire; 
— Porrou', Ven'dee, Deux Sevres, Vienne'; — Aunis and 
Saintonge", Lower Charente' ; — Angoumois', Charente ; 
— Guienne' and Gas'cogne or Gas'cony, Dordogne', 
Gironde', Lot, Avey'ron, Tam-et-Garonne", Lot-et-Ga- 
ronne, Landes, Gers, Upper Pyrenees ; — Be'arn, Lower 
Pyrenees ; — Roussill^on, Eastern Pyrenees ; — Langue- 
Doc', Ard^che, Upper Loire, Loz^re, Gard, He'rault, 
Tarn, Upper Garonne, Aude;— Com'te de Foix, Ariege' ; 
— Provence', Lower Alps, Var, Mouths of the Ehone ; 
— Com'tat d'Avig'non, Vaucluse'. 

Dau'fhin]^ High Alps, Drome, Is^re; Lyon'nais, 
Loire, Rhone ; — Bourgogne' or Bur'gundy, Ain, C6te 
d'Or, Saone et Loir, Yonne ; — Franche Com'te, Upper 
Saone, Doubs, Ju'ra; — Lorraine', Meurthe, Moselle', 
Mease, Vosges ; — ^Alsace', Upper Rhine, Lower Rhine ; 
^-Champagne', Ardennes', Mame, Aube, Upper Mame, 
— Oele'anais, Eure et Loir, Loi'ret, Loir et Cher; — 
Niver'nais, Ni^vre ; — ^Ber'ri, Cher, In'dre ; — Bour- 
bon'nais, Allier; — La Marche, Creuse; — Limou'sin, 
Upper Vienne', Corr^ze; — ^Auvergne', Puy de Ddme, 
Cantal' ; — Corsica. 

In 1860, France acquired from Sardinia the duchy of 
Savvey and the county of Nice, when three new Depart- 
ments were erected, viz. Savoy, Upper Savoy, and the 
Maritime Alps. 

Bays. — ^Bay of Biscay ; Gulf of Lions. 

Islands. — Ushant' ; Belleisle' (in which is Pal'ais) ; 
Noirmou'tier (noted for its salt-works and oysters) ; 
Ten; Re; Ol'eron (in which is St Pierre'); Hieres'; 
Corsica. 
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Capes. — ^LaHeve; Bar'fleur; La Hogae (off wbicb, 
in 1692, the English fleet completely defeated that of 
France) ; St Matthew ; Du Raz. 

Mountains. — Pyrenees, part of the Alps (including 
Mount Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe), Cev- 
ennes', Cantal, Puy de Ddme, Jura, Vosges, C6te d'Or 
(celebrated for its wine). 

Rivers. — Somme, Seine, Ome, Vilaine', Loire, S^vre, 
Charente, Gironde (formed by the junction of the Dor- 
dogne^ and Garonne) ; Adour^, Rhone, Saone, Rhine, 
Moselle^, Meuse, Mame, Escaut^ or Scheldt 

Principal Towns. — In the Department of the North: 
— Lille 132, one of the most important fortresses in the 
kingdom; Dou^ay 24, with a great arsenal and a foundry 
for cannon; Dunltirk 32, with an extensive trade; 
Camlbray 23, whence the fine manufacture called cam- 
bric derives its name ; Valenciennes'' 25, noted for its 
manufactures of lace, gauze, etc. 

Pas-de-Calais. — Ar'ras 26, famous for its tapestry ; 
St Omer' 22 ; Cal'ais 13, one of the principal stations 
of the packets between England and France : it was 
taken after a long siege by King Edward III. in 1347, 
and continued in possession of the English till 1558 ; 
Boulogne' 36, a strong seaport 

SoMMB. — A'miens 59, the birthplace of Peter the 
Hermit : here a peace was concluded between Britain 
and France in 1802; Abbe'ville 20, with thriving 
manufactures; Cres'sy, famous for the victory gained by 
King Edward III. of England over the French in 1346. 

Aisne. — La'on 10 ; St Quen'tin 31, with flourishing 
manufactures ; Soissons' 10, the capital of the successors 
of Clovis L, King of France ; La Fere, with the oldest 
artillery school in France. 

OiSE. — Beauvais' 15, famous for its cathedral and 
tapestry manufactures; Compi^gne' 12, noted for its 
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magnificent royal palace ; Noyon^ 6, the birthplace of 
the great reformer John Calvin. 

Seine. — Par'is 1,825,274, the capital of France, and 
next to London the largest city in Europe, is celebrated 
for its magnificent palaces, public buildings, gardens, 
and scientific and literary institutions; St Denis 22, 
remarkable for its ancient abbey, the burialplace of the 
French kings. 

Seine et Oise. — Versailles' 50, famed for its mag- 
nificent royal palace, fountains, and gardens ; St Ger^- 
main 12, where King Louis XIY. was bom, and King 
James II. of England died ; St Cloud 7, the favourite 
residence of the Emperor Napoleon I. : here Henry III. 
was assassinated in 1589. 

Seine et Marne. — ^Melun' 11; Fontainebleau' 12, 
with aroyal palace, where the Emperor Napoleon I. signed 
hisabdication in 1814 ; Meaux 11, withagreat com-tKade. 

Calvados. — Caen 44, where William the Conqueror 
was buried; Falaise' 9, his birthplace; Bayeux 9, 
celebrated for its porcelain manufacture and its fine 
cathedral. 

Eure. — Evreux' 12, with some Homan antiquities; 
Louviers' 11, with cloth manufactures. 

Manche. — St L6 10 ; Cherl)Ourg 42, an important 
seaport, arsenal, and fortified harbour ; Coutances^ 8. 

Orne. — Alen'^on 16, with considerable manufactures; 
Ar^gentan 6. 

Lower Seine. — Rouen' 103, the birthplace of Fonte- 
nelle and the two Comeilles, with a noble cathedral said 
to have been founded by William the Conqueror; Hav're 
de Grace 74, commonly called Havre, is the port of 
Paris, and one of the chief commercial towns in the 
kingdom ; Dieppe^ 20, noted for its sea- water baths. 

Sarthe. — Le Mans 37, a manufacturing town ; La 
Fl^he 7| fieunous for its military college. 
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lilATENNE. — ^Lav^al 28, with a considerable trade; 
Mayenne 10, the centre of extensive linen-manufactures. 

Cotes du Nord. — St Brieu'c 15 ; Guing^amp 7, famed 
for its manufactures of cotton, and for a kind of cloth to 
which it has given its own name (Ginghams). 

FiNisTERE. — Quim'per 11 ; Brest 69, one of the 
finest harbours in Europe, and one of the chief stations 
of the French navy ; Morlaix"' 14, with a good trade. 

Ille et ViLAiNE. — Rennes 45 ; St Ma'^Io 9, one of 
the principal seaports in the country, near which is 
Cancale^ 6, celebrated for its oysters. 

Lower Loire. — Nantes 114, one of the most com- 
mercial cities in the empire. 

MoRBiHAN. — Vannes 15 ; Lo'rient 35, a naval port 

Maine et Loire. — ^Angers' 52, in the neighbourhood 
of extensive slate-quarries; Saumur^ 14, with a fine 
bridge over the Loire. 

Indre et Loire. — ^Tours 41, near which^ in 732, the 
Saracens were defeated by Charles Martel ; Amboise 5, 
where the name of Huguenots was first given to the 
Reformers in 1560; La Haye, the birthplace of the 
famous Des Cartes in 1596. 

Vendee. — Napoleon Vendee 8; Fontenajr'-le- 
Conte' 8. 

Deux Sevres. — Ni^ort 21, a manufacturing and com- 
mercial town. 

ViENNE. — Poitiers' 31, famous for the victory gained 
near it in 1356, by Edward the Black Prince, over 
John, King of France, who was made prisoner, and 
carried captive to London ; Cha'tellerault' 14. 

Lower Charente. — La Rochelle'' 19, a trading town, 
noted for the defence which the Huguenots maintained 
against Louis XIIL in 1627-28 ; Roche'fort 31, an 
important naval station; Saintes 11. 

Charente. — ^Angouleme'' 25, celebrated for its paper- 
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works and other manufactures ; Cognac^ 8, famous for 
its brandy. 

DoRDOGNE. — ^Perlgueux, 19, with several remains of 
antiquity; Ber^gerac, 12, noted for its wines; Sarlat 7, 
near which the celebrated Pension was bom. 

GiRONDE. — Bordeaux' 163, with a very extensive 
trade, especiaUy in wine, brandy, and fruit 

Lot.— Cahors' 14, with a great trade in wines. 

AvEYRON. — Ro'dez 12, with a fine cathedral; St 
Affirique' 7, and Roque^'fort, noted for their cheese. 

Tarn et Garonne. — Montau^ban 27, with a Protes- 
tant seminary; Mois'^sac, 10, with considerable commerce. 

Lot et Garonne. — A'gen 17, where the learned 
Joseph Scaliger and Lacep^de were bom. 

Landes. — ^Mont-de-Marsan' 6 ; Aire 5, once the resi- 
dence of Alaric, King of the Visigoths. 

Gers. — Auch 12, the centre of large manufactures of 
cotton ; Lectoure 6, the birthplace of Marshal Lannes. 

Upper Pyrenees. — ^Tarbes 15 ; Bagn^res' 9, much 
frequented for its mineral waters. 

Lower Pyrenees. — Pau 22, the birthplace of King 
Henry IV. of France, and of Charles John Bemadotte, 
King of Sweden ; Bayonne' 26, from which the well- 
known weapon the bayonet, which was here invented, 
takes its name. 

Eastern Pyrenees. — ^Perpign'an 23 ; Ceret' with a 
high bridge over theTech of a single arch of 140 feet span. 

Ardeche. — ^Privas' 7 ; Anno'nay 1 6, the birthplace 
of Mongolfier, the inventor of the balloon, and famous 
for the manufacture of fine paper. 

Upper Loire. — Le Puy 17, noted for its maniifacture 
of laces and small bells ; Yssengeaux^ 8. 

LozERE. — Mende 6, with considerable manufactures, 
particularly of serges. 

Gard. — Nimes or Nismes 57, the birthplace of An-* 
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toninus the Roman emperor, has extensive silk manu- 
factures, and contains numerous monuments of Roman 
antiquity ; AFais 20, with rich iron and coal mines in its 
neighbourhood, is the centre of a great trade in raw and 
wrought silk, and of various manufactures ; Beaucaire'' 
10, celebrated for its annual fair. 

Herault. — ^Montpellier 52, has a flourishing trade 
and manufactures, and is much resorted to by invalids 
on account of its pure air and mild climate ; Beziers' 
24, with a good trade in wine and brandy. 

Tarn. — ^Al'by 15, whence the persecuted Reformers 
called Albigenses took their name, the birthplace of the 
unfortunate navigator La Peyrouse, and the centre of 
great cloth-manufactures ; Cas^tres 22, with numerous 
manufactures of cloth. 

Upper Garonne. — Toulouse' 113, the principal 
cannon-foundry of the kingdom, with extensive manu- 
factures of hardware : here the Duke of Wellington 
defeated the French, commanded by Marshal Soult, 
10th April 1814 ; Saint-Gaudens 5 ; Bagn^res' de 
Lu'chon, celebrated for its baths. 

AuDE. — Carcassonne' 21, noted for its manufactures 
of cloth ; Narbonne' 16, famed for its honey. 

Ariege. — Foix 6, surrounded by iron-mines and 
marble-quarries. 

Lower Alps. — Digne 7, the birthplace of the cele- 
brated physician Gassendi, noted for its mineral waters ;< 
Sis'teron. 

Var. — Draguign'an 10 ; Toulon' 85, with one of the 
largest and safest harbours in Europe, the principal 
station in the Mediterranean for the French navy. 

Mouths op the Rhone. — Marseilles' 261, with an 
extensive commerce, said to have been founded by the 
Phoceans about 539 years before Christ; Aix 28, 
fiamous for its warm baUis. 
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Vaucluse. — Avign'on 36, with considerable manu- 
factures and a good trade, — long the residence of the 
Popes; Orange^ 10, formerly the capital of a small 
principality, giving the title of Prince to the eldest 
son of the King of Holland : it has some remarkable 
Roman antiquities. 

Upper Alps. — Gap 8 ; Brian'^on, the highest town 
in France, — a remarkably strong fortress. 

Drome. — Valence' 19, near which are produced the 
delicious wines called Hermitage ; Montelimart' 12, 
the inhabitants of which are said to have been the first 
in France who embraced the Reformation. 

IsERE. — Grenol)le 27, with an extensive trade in 
gloves ; Vienne' 20, with several Roman antiquities. 

Loire. — Montbrison' 7 ; St Etienne' 92, surrounded 
by coal-mines, and celebrated for its numerous manu- 
factures. 

Rhone. — Ly'ons or Lyon' 319, famous for its silk- 
manufactures ; Yille'franche 12. 

AiN. — Bourg 14, with a magnificent church ; Belley 
5, noted for the asphalte found in its neighbourhood ; 
Fer'ney, long the residence of Voltaire. 

C5te d'Or. — Dijon' 37, with a good trade in wine 
and flour; Beaune 11. 

Saone et Loire. — M^con' 18, famous for its wine ; 
Au'tun 12, with numerous Roman antiquities : the cele- 
brated Prince Talleyrand was bishop of this city at the 
beginning of the French Revolution ; Chalons-sur- 
Saone 20. 

YoNNE. — Auxerre' 15, in the midst of extensive 
vineyards; Sens 11. 

Upper Saone. — ^Vesoul' 8 ; Gray 6, with a trade in 
iron, grain, and flour. 

DouBS. — Besan'Qon 47, distinguished for its manu- 
facture of clocks and watches. 
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Jura. — Lons-le-SauVnier 10, near which are salt- 
springB; Ddle 11, in the neighbourhood of a forest 
which covers 50,000 acres. 

Meurthe. — Nan^cy 49, enlarged and embellished by 
Stanislaus, King of Poland; Lu^'n^ville 1 6, where a treaty 
of peace was signed between France and Austria in 1801. 

Moselle. — Metz 59, with considerable manufactures, 
is very strongly fortified ; Thionville' 8. 

Meuse. — Bar-le-Duc 15, the neighbourhood of which 
is famous for its wines ; Verdun' 12, with manu£Eu;tures 
of paper, glass, and iron. 

Vosges.— Epinal' 12 ; St Die' 10 ; Mire'court 6, noted 
for its musical instruments ; Neufchateau', near which is 
Dom'^remy, the birthplace of the famous Joan of Arc 

Upper Bhine. — Colmat^ 23, with a flourishing trade ; 
Mulhau^sen 46, celebrated for its manufactures of cottons 
and silks. 

Lower BmNE. — Stras'burg 82, carries on a very 
extensive conmierce, and is famed for its magnificent 
cathedral, with a tower and steeple 466 feet high, having 
a clock which represents the constellations and the 
motions of the planetary system. 

Ardennes.— Mezi^res' 7 ; Sedan' 16, the birthplace 
of Marshal Turenne, is noted for its manufacture of flue 
clotlu 

Marne — Cha'lons 1 7, with a celebrated school of arts 
and trades ; Rheims 56, the chief seat of the woollen 
manufacture, with a noble cathedral in which the kings 
of France were formerly crowned. 

Aube. — ^Troyes 35, with extensive trade and manu- 
factures, — the birthplace of Pope Urban IV., the son of 
a shoemaker ; Brienne', in the military school of which 
the Emperor Napoleon I. was a student. 

Upper Marne. — Chan'mont 7, Lan'^gres 10, noted 
for its cutlery and millstones. 
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EuRE ET Loire. — Char'tres 20 with the largest cathe- 
dral m France, is the centre of a great trade in com and 
wool ; Drenx 7. 

LoiRET. — Orleans 51, noted for its manufactures of 
cotton, and famous for its siege by the English, which 
was raised in 1428 by Joan of Arc, commonly called 
the Maid of Orleans. 

Loir et Cher. — Blo'is 20, noted for its trade in 
brandy ; Venddme' 9. 

Nievre. — Nevers' 19, celebrated for its china-ware, 
its royal foundery, its enamels, and jewelry. 

Cher. — ^Bourges 28, with a cathedral, one of the finest 
in Europe. 

Indre. — Chateau^roux 16, with large manufactures of 
cloth; Issou^dun 14. 

Allier. — Moulins' 18, with a trade in cutlery. 

Creuse. — Gueret' ; Au'1)usson 6, with large carpet- 
manufactories. 

Upper Vienne. — Limoges' 51, the birthplace of Mar- 
shal Jourdan, noted for its manufactures of woollen and 
porcelain. 

Correze. — Tulle 12, noted for its manufactures of lace 
and firearms. 

PuY DE DdME. — Cler'mont 37, the birthplace of Pascal, 
and the centre of an extensive inland trade ; Thi'ers 16. 

Cantal. — Aurillac 11, the birthplace of Marshal 
NoaiUes ^ in the neighbourhood are mineral springs. 

Corsica. — Ajac'cio 14, where the Emperor Napoleon 
L was bom on 15th August 1769 ; Bas^'tia 19, the 
chief place of trade in the island. 

Savoy. — Chamber'y 14, a bishop's see, the capital of 
the ancient duchy of Savoy. 

Upper Savoy. — L*H6pital, formerly called Albert- 
ville in honour of the unfortunate Charles- Albert, King 
of Sardinia. 

£ 
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Maritime Alps. — Nice 48, famous for its fine climate 
and beautiful situation. 

Foreign Possessions. In the West Indies, — Guada- 
loupe^, Martinique^, Mariegalan't^, Saintes, Desea'da, 
part of St Mar'tin. In North America. — Mi'quelon and 
St Pierre', in the Gulf of St Lawrence. In South Amer- 
ica. — Cayenne', or French Guia'na. In Africa, — Algiers' 
or Alge'ria, Bo'na, Senegal, La Galle, St Louis, Goree', 
etc. In the Indian Ocean. — Reun'ion or the Isle of 
Bourbon', and the Island of St Mary, east of Madagas'- 
car. In Hindostan. — Chandemagore', Carical', Pondi- 
cher'ry, Mah6, etc. In the Eastern Peninsula. — Sai'gong. 
In the Pacific Ocean. — The Marque'sas Isles, Tahi'ti, 
and New Caledo'nia. 

France is situated between 42^ 20' and 51^ 5' N. Lat., and be- 
tween 8*" 16' £. and 4** 46' W. Long. Its greatest length is 665 
miles; its greatest breadth, 576 miles; its superficial extent, 
210,8.50 square miles. The general aspect of the country is 
agreeably diversified by an admixture of high and low lands. 
On the frontiers of Spain and Italy, it is decidedly moun- 
tainous^ but towards the seacoast it is level, and in many places 
sandy. 

The climate, though in general fine, varies considerably in 
difierent districts of the country. In the north, it is similar to 
the climate of the south of England, with more heat and humid- 
ity in summer, and severer cold in winter. In the central prov- 
inces, the temperature is pleasant and healthy. The winter 
is shorter and milder than in the north ; and, in the summer, 
although there are frequently violent storms of hail, which prove 
very destructive to the vines and other crops, there is little nun, 
and the heat is less intense than in the south, where in summer 
it is so excessive during the middle of the day, that it is scarcely 
possible to work in the fields, and the grounds, to ensure a good 
crop, require frequent irrigation. Like the climate, the soil 
varies considerably in different districts ; but, upon the whole, 
it is fertile, and yields abundant crops. 

In the northern departments grain of all kinds is raised of 
excellent quality. In the central, besides the usual kinds of 
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grain, maifl3 and vines are extonsively cultiyated ; while, in the 
Bonthem, maize is produced in great plenty, and the vine, which 
sapplies the principal article of export, yields likewise the com* 
mon beverage of the inhabitants. The chief fruits are olives, 
mulberries, and, in sheltered situations, oranges and lemons. 

Among the domestic animals are sheep, in immense numbers ; 
the mutton is excellent, but the fleece is inferior, except in 
the breed of Merinos, brought from Spain in 1787, which has 
much improved the wool of France: the oxen and horses are 
inferior to those of Britain. The poultry of France are more 
celebrated than any other of its domestic animals. The manner 
of feeding them swells the liver to an unnatural size, and 
gives them a delicacy which is much appreciated. The silk- 
worm is brought to great perfection in the central and southern 
provinces. 

The fish most common in the rivers and seas of France are 
the salmon, cod, mackerel, herring, pilchard, turbot, ray, sole, 
whiting, and mullet ; the tunny is found in the Mediterranean 
in the early part of summer. Among the wild animals may 
be mentioned the brown and the black bear in the Pyrenees, the 
lynx in the Yosges, and the wolf, so destructive to the flocks, 
in all the larger forests. The mineral productions, besides coal 
of an inferior quality (which is very little wrought), and iron 
(which is not found in coal-districts, and therefore smelted at a 
vast expense), are lead, antimony, and copper: jet is met with in 
large quantities ; and some valuable and beautiful marbles are 
found in the Pyrenees. 

The Roman-catholic is the prevalent religion of France, but 
there is freedom of worship to other religious sects, and salaries 
both to Koman-catholic and to Protestant clergy, and also to 
Jews, are paid by the state. Since 1833, every commune by 
itself, or in union with others, is compelled to have one school 
for elementary instruction, — thus supplying means for educating 
every class of the people. 

The manners of the French are extremely engaging. They 
are impetuous, brave, lively, good-humoured, polite, and very 
attentive to strangers ; but they are lax in their morals, especially 
in the larger towns, and the better orders either feel or affect 
too much indifference in religious matters. 

The government, since 1852, has been vested in the Empertr 
Napoleon III., and exercised by him through a council of 
ministers. The constitution is a despotism with a few vestiges 
of popular freedom. 

The population is 38,067,094. 
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EzEBOXSEB. — ^What are the boundaries of France? Into how 
many departments is it divided? Which is the most westerly? the 
most northerly? the most soatherly? the most easterly? What 
accession of territory did France obtain in 1860? Into what depart' 
ments was this territory subdivided ? What departments border on 
Spain? on the Mediterranean? on the Bay of Biscay between the 
Adoor and the Loire? In what direction does the Seine flow, and 
into what does it fall? Which is the highest mountain in Europe? 
Where are the Jura Mountains? Cevcnnes? Vosges? For what 
is Cdte d'Or celebrated? In what direction, and into what, does 
the Garonne flow? Into what does the Jihone fall? Where is 
Cape ia Hogue? What occurred o£f this cape, and when? In 
what direction does the Loire flow ? Where is Ushant? Hieres? 
Noirmoutier? Oleron? For what is Noirmoutier noted ? Where 
is the Gulf of Lions? the Bar of Biscay? In what department 
Is Cambray, and what is stated of it? Where was John Calvin 
the great Reformer bom ? In what department is Amiens, and what 
events took place there? For what is Cressy famous? What is 
one of the principal stations of the packets between England and 
France? By whom, and in what year, was Calais taken? 

What is the capital of France, its population, and for what is it 
celebrated? In what department is Kouen, and what is said of it? 
Where was William the Conqueror bom? Where was he buried? 
Where was the favourite residence of Napoleon I.? Who was 
assassinated there, and in what year? Where, and in what year, 
did Napoleon I. sign his abdication? For what is Versailles famed? 
For what is St Denis remarkable? What is the port of Paris? At 
the mouth of what river is it situated? For what is Guingamp 
famed? In what department is La Rochelle, and for what is it 
noted? What is stated of Brest? For what is Poitiers famous? 
What occurred near Tours, and in what year? For what is La 
Haye noted? What is said of Amboise? In what department is 
Cognac, and for what is it famous ? What weapon was invented at 
Bayonne? Who was born near Sarlat? For what is Bagneres 
much frequented? On what river is Bordeaux situated, and in what 
has it a very extensive trade? What is its population? Of whom 
is Pau the birthplace? In what department is Toulouse, and what 
is stated of it ? Who were bom at Agen ? 

On what account is Montpellier much resorted to ? What Roman 
emperor was born at Nimes? What is stated of Alby? By whom, 
and when, is Marseilles said to have been founded ? What is the 
principal station in the Mediterranean for the French navy? For 
what is Nice remarkable? What is said of Orange? For what 
manufactures is L^rons famous? What is its population ? Which is 
the highest town in France? What is said of the inhabitants of 
Montelimart ? In what department is Chambery? What is stated 
of Autun? For what is Strasburg famed? What took place a*" 
Luneville in 1801 ? Where was the famous Joan of Arc bom ? Of 
whom is Sedan the birthplace? For what is Nevers celebrated? 
Where were the Kings of France formerly crowned? Of what 
military school was the Emperor Napoleon I. a student? For what 
is Orleans famous? Where and when was the Emperor Napoleon I. 
bom ? What is stated of Troyes ? What are the foreign possessions 
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of France in the West Indies? in Hindostan? in South America? 
in the Eastern Peninsula? 

Between what degrees of latitude and lon^tude is France situated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What is the 
fzreneral aspect of the country ? What is the nature of the climate in 
the north r in the central departments? in the south ? What is said 
of the soil ? Mention the chief vegetable productions. What are 
common fruits in the south? WbAt are the domestic animals? 
Where is the silkworm brought to great perfection ? Name the wild 
animals. Enumerate the mineral productions. What is the prev- 
alent reli^on of France ? How are ttie Roman-catholic and Protestant 
clergj paid? What is the state of education? What are the man- 
ners of tlie people ? What is the government of France? What is 
its population ? 



SWITZERLAND 

Is bounded on the N. by Germany ; W. by Prance ; S. 
by France and Italy ; E. by Italy and Austria. 

Cantons. — ^Beme, Neufchater, Fri'burg, Vaud, Ge- 
ne'va, Valais', Tes'sin, Grisons', U'ri, Unterwal'den 
(subdivded into Oberwald or Obwalden, and Unterwal- 
den or Nidwalden), Lucerne', Zug, Schweitz, Gla'rus, 
St Gall, Appen'zell (subdivided into Outer Rhodes 
and Inner Rhodes), Thurgau', Schaflfhau'sen, ZuMch, 
Aargau', Basle or B&le (subdivided into BSle-Ville and 
B&le-Campagne), Soleure^ 

Mountains. — ^The RhsB^tian Alps ; the Pennine Alps, 
the Helve'tian Alps, including Great St Ber'nard, St 
Gotbard, Schrek'bom, Mount Ro^'sa, Sim'plon (over 
which a grand military road was made by the Emperor 
Napoleon I.), Mount Ju^'ra. 

Rivers. — Rhine ; Rhone ; A'ar (with its tributanes 
Reoss and Li^^'mat) ; Inn ; Tici'no. 
Lakes.— Gene'va, NeufchateF, Bienne',Thun, Brienz', 
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Lucerne, Zng, Zarichy Wallenstadt, Con^stance or 
Bo^densee^, Maggio^re, Luga^'no. 

Principal Tovtns. — ^In Berne. — ^Beme 29, the federal 
town or capital of Switzerland, the birthplace of Haller 
the poet and physiologist, with a fine cathedral ; Thun, 
near which are the mnch-frequented baths of GumigheL 

Neufchatel. — Neufchatel 10, with a castle, the 
ancient residence of the Princes of Neufchatel : until 
1857 this canton was nominally subject to the King of 
Prussia. 

Friburg. — Friburg 10, with a cathedral containing a 
fine organ ; Charmey, in the neighbourhood of which is 
made the famous Gruyere cheese. 

Vaud. — Lausanne'' 21, surrounded with beautiful 
scenery : here Gibbon wrote most of his Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire ; Vevay' 5, the site of a 
college. 

Geneva. — Geneva 41, the birthplace of Rousseau, 
Saussure, Bonnet, Necker, and other eminent men, 
noted for its manufacture of clocks and watches, and 
for its university, founded by Calvin the Reformer. 

Valais. — Sion', a very old city; Marti'gny, where 
the road commences that leads over the Great St 
Bernard. 

Tessin. — Bcllinzo^na ; Locar'no, and Luga'no 5, with 
considerable trade. 

Grisons. — Coire or Chur 7, with a good trade. 

Uri. — ^Al'torf, celebrated for the brave and successful 
resistance of William Tell to the tyranny of the Austrian 
governor Geisler, in 1 307. 

Unterwalden. — Stanz ; Sar'nen, with a fine church, 
an arsenal, and a college. 

Lucerne. — Lucerne 12 ; Sursee, with noted baths in 
its neighbourhood. 

Zua. — ^Zug. 
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ScnwEiTZ. — Schweitz 5, surrounded by beautiful 
scenery ; Brun^nen, the entrepdt for goods sent to Italy. 

Glarus. — Glarus 5, with a Reformed college and 
various manufactures ; Mollis and Schwanden, with 
cotton manufactures; Elm, a small village where the 
sun is not seen for six weeks in winter, owing to the 
great height of the mountain of Falsberg. 

St Gall. — St Gall 15, with manufactures of fine 
cloths and muslins : it takes its name from an Irish 
missionary who founded a monastery here in the seventh 
century ; Wildhaus, the birthplace of Zuingle the Swiss 
Reformer. 

Appenzell. — Appenzell ; Herisau' 10, with manufac- 
tures of muslin and cotton. 

Thurgau. — ^Frau'enfeld, with some manufactures of 
silk. 

ScHAFFHAUSEN. — Schaffhauscn 9, with a consider- 
able trade. 

Zurich. — Zurich 20, the birthplace of Gessner and 
Lavater, and the seat of a university ; Wadenschwyl 6, 
with flourishing manufactures. 

Aargau. — Aarau^ 5, a manufacturing town ; Balden, 
noted for its baths; Schinznach, also famous for its 
baths: near it is the Castle of Hapslburg, the cradle of 
the imperial house of Austria. 

Basle. — Basle 40, a place of great trade, the seat of 
a university, and the birthplace of the Bemouillis and 
Euler. 

Soleure. — Soleure 6, with one of the finest churches 

in Switzerland. 

SwiUerland is situated between 45** 50^ and 47* 50' N. Lat., 
and between 6* and l(f 30^ £. Long. Its greatest length is 208 
miles; its greatest breadth, 156 miles; its snperficial extent, about 
15,716 square miles. It is the most mountainous country in 
Europe. The immense chains of the Alps and of Jura, present- 
ing on all sides rocky precipices and everlasting snows and 
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glaciers, seem to predade anything like vegetation ; there are, 
however, many fertile valleyii, whidi form a striking contrast to 
the dreary sterility of the hnge mountain-masses which overhang 
them. 

The climate is healthy: the heat of summer is tempered hy 
the cold winds from the snowy summits of the mountains ; but 
the winters are exceedingly severe. The soil, except in some of 
the valleys, is very poor, but the industry and skill of the people 
have carried cultivation into the most unpromising places. 

The usual kinds of gnm are produced, but not in such abund- 
ance as to supply the inhabitants ; (prapes, and some of the finer 
fruits, are successfully cultivated. Great attention is paid to 
the breeding of cattle, and to the produce of the dairy. The 
ibex or rock-g^t, and chamois, are met with only in the Alps; 
deer, and fish of a deUdons quality, are found in abundance; the 
golden or bearded vulture, and the golden eagle, have their e3nrie8 
in the inaccessible cliffs of the mountains. The mineral produc- 
tions are iron in vast quantities, silver, copper, lead, rock-crystal 
in immense masses, and gold in the gravel of the mountain- 
streams. 

The Roman-catholic is the established religion in nine of the 
cantons, the Protestant in seven. In the remaining six both 
forms co-exist, but of the whole population not much less than 
two-thirds are Protestants. Education is widely diffused, espec- 
ially in the Protestant cantons. The people are simple, sincere, 
and frank; they are highly distinguished for frugality, hon< 
esty, bravery, and an indissoluble attachment to their native 
country. 

The government is that of a federal republic. The Diet or 
Federal Assembly has two chambers, — a National Council of 120 
deputies chosen by the people, and a Senate or State Council of 
44 members, or two for each canton. The Federal Council, of 
seven members, is chosen by the Federal Assembly once every 
three years. The president and vice-president are elected annu- 
ally. The Federal Council sits at Berne, which, in 1848, was 
declared to be the federal town or capitaL 

The population is 2,510,4^ 



Exercises. — How is Switzerland bounded? Into how many can- 
tons is it divided ? Which is the most easterly ? the most northerly ? 
the two most southerly ? In what canton does the Rhone rise, and 
through what lake does it flow? What river flows through the lake 
of Constance? YHiere does it rise? Where is Mount Jara? Name 
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the lake in the south-west. Name the two lakes in the south of 
Tessin. Name the lake in the north-east of Switzerland. Where is 
Mount Simplon, and who formed a grand military road over it? 
Which 18 the most populous town in Switzerland? From whom does 
the canton of St Gall take its name ? On what river is Berne situated, 
and what is stated of it ? For what is Basle celehrated ? Who were 
bom there? How is Zurich situated, and what is said of it? To 
what sovereign was the canton of Neufchatel nominallj subject until 
1857? For what is Altorf celebrated? How is Geneva situated, 
and what celebrated persons were bom there ? For what is it noted ? 
What is stated of Sonweitz ? In what canton is Charmej, and what 
is made in its neighbourhood? What great book was written at 
Lausanne? What is stated of Elm? What is the population of 
Beme? of Basle? 

Between what degrees of latitude and lonritude is Switzerland 
situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? 
What is the general aspect of the country ? What is the nature oi 
the climate and soil ? What are the vegetable productions ? Enu< 
merate the mineral productions. What are the established religions ? 
What pronortion of the population is Protestant ? In what state is 
education? What are the manners of the people? For what are 
thej highly distinguished? What is the form of government? 
How many cbamb^ are there in the Federal Assembly ? What is 
the number of members in the Federal Council? Where does it 
Beet ? What is the population of Switzerland ? 



BELGIUM 

Is bounded on the N. by Holland ; W. by the German 
Ocean and France ; S. by France ; E. by Germany. 

Divisions. — Antwerp, East Fland'ers, West Flan- 
ders, Hainanlf , South Brabanf , Namur', part of Lux'- 
emburg, Liege', part of Lim'burg. 

Rivers. — Scheldt (with its tributaries Haine, Lys, 
Den'der and Dyle); Meuse or Maas (with its tribu- 
taries Semoy, Sam'bre, and Ourth). 

Principal Towns. — In Antwerp. — Antwerp 120, 
the chief commercial city of Belgium, with a magnifi- 
cent cathedral, in which are some of the finest paintings 
of the fJEunous Rubens ; Malines' or Mechlin 35, noted 
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for its manufactures of cloth, hats, and lace ; Lierre' 15, 
celebrated for its brass-founderies ; Turnhout' 13. 

East Flanders. — Ghent or Gand 123, built on 
twenty-six islands, with extensive commerce and manu- 
factures : it is the birthplace of Charles V. of Germany, 
and the seat of a university ; St Nich'olas 24, with con- 
siderable manufactures of pins, ribbons, and cotton; 
A'lost 20, with a good trade in com ; Dendermonde' 9, 
with a strong castle ; Oudenarde' 6, where the Duke of 
Marlborough and Prince Eugene defeated the French in 
1708 ; Lok'eren 17 ; Renaix' 12. 

.West Flandeks. — Bru'ges 51, with considerable 
manufactures, commerce, and shipbuilding yards 
Ostend'' 17, from which packets sail to London, etc. 
Cour'tray 23, noted for its manufactures and commerce 
Y''pres 17 ; Dix^mude ; Nieu'port, a fortified town 
Pop'eringhe 11 ; Roulers' 12. 

Hainault. — Mons 27, a strongly-fortified city in the 
neighbourhood of extensive coal-mines; Tour'nay 31, 
noted for its manufactures of camlets, carpets, and por- 
celain; Charlero'i 13 ; Fontenoy', where the French, com- 
manded by Marshal Saxe, defeated the British in 1745. 

South Brabant. — Bnis'sels 187, the capital of Bel- 
gium, noted for its lace and carpets : here Charles V., 
Emperor of Germany, abdicated his throne in 1555; 
Louvain' 33, with a university; Tirlemont 12, with 
manufactures of woollen cloth ; Wa'terloo, where Na- 
poleon I. was finally defeated by the Duke of Wellington 
on the 18th of June 1815. 

Namur. — Namur 26, noted for its manufacture of 
cutlery and arms ; Din'ant 6, in the neighbourhood of 
excellent marble-quarries; Phirippeville, near which 
are iron-mines. 

Part of Luxemburq. — Arlon 5, with several foun- 
deries; BouiHon. 
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Liege. — ^Liege' 102, famous for its manufactures, 
commerce, and coal-mines ; Ver'viers 30, noted for its 
manufactures of cloths, kerseymeres, and machinery; 
Spa 5, celebrated throughout Europe for its mineral 
waters; Theux, famed for its foundery and its quarry 
of black marble; Huy 11, with extensive iron- works 
and paper-mills. 

Part of Limburg. — St Tron 12, famous for its manu- 
factures of arms and beautiful lace ; Ton'gres 6. 

Belgium is sitnated between 49^ SO" and 5V SO' N. Lat., and 
between 2' 30' and 6* 5' E. Long. Its length from N.W. to S.E. 
is 195 miles ; its breadth from N.E. to S. W., 127 miles ; its super- 
ficlal extent, abont 11,402 square miles. The general aspect of 
the conntry is a level plain, bnt on the sonthem borders it rises 
into high and ragged eminences. The climate is more humid 
than that of the south of England ; but it is in general temperate 
and healthy. The soil, where not naturally fertile, has been 
80 highly improved that it produces the most luxuriant and 
abundant crops. 

All kinds of grain and fruit, tobacco, hemp, madder, flax, and 
hops, are successfully cultivated. The horses of Flanders, though 
too sluggish for the saddle, are admirably adapted for draught ; 
the other domestic animals are excellent in their kind : game is 
abundant in most parts of the country. The chief mineral pro- 
duction is coal of excellent quality and in immense quantity. 
Iron is ahundant, besides which, copper, lead, zinc, manganese, 
pyrites, calamine, sulphur, and alum, are found in considerable 
quantities; building materials, such as sandstone, limestone, 
granite, marble, etc., are plentiful ; millstones and grindingstones 
are found in the quarries of Liege and Namur. 

The established religion is the Roman-catholic, but all other 
creeds are tolerated. Education is in general attended to with 
great solicitude. The people nearest to Holland partake of the 
proverbial phlegm of the Dutch, while those on the French 
frontier are possessed of more vivacity. They are skilful, 
industrious, and persevering. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy, with a heredi- 
tary king, a senate, and a chamber of deputies. The senate is 
elected for eight years, and the chamber for four. 

The population in 1866 was 4,829,320. 
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EzKBOiBEfl. — What are the boundaries of Belgium? Name its 
dirisions. Which is the most soatherly ? the most westerly ? What 
divisions border on France? Throngh what divisions does the 
8oheldtflow? the Mease? Name the tribataries of the Scheldt; 
of the Mease. What are the towns in Soath Brabant ? What is 
the capital of Belgium, and what is stated of it ? What oocarred 
at Waterloo, and when ? at Oudenarde? at Fontenoy? For what 
isMalines noted? Toumay? Courtraj? Lierre? Namnr? Theox? 
Verviers? Liege? What town is celebrated throughout Europe 
for its mineral waters ? In what division is it ? Name the towns 
in East Flanders? What is stated of Ghent? of Bruges? From 
what town do packets sail to London, etc.? What is stated of 
Antwerp? For what is St Tron famous? What is the population 
of Brussels ? of Ghent ? of Antwerp ? of Liege ? of Bruges ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Belgium situ- 
ated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What 
is the general aspect of the country ? What is the nature of the 
climate and soil? Mention the vegetable productions. What are 
the domestic animals ? Enumerate the mineral productions. What 
is the established religion? In what state is education? What 
are the manners and chiu'acter of the P^pje ? What is the govern- 
ment, and of what does it consist r What is the population of 
Belgium? 



HOLLAND OR THE NETHERLANDS 

Is bounded on the N. and W. by the German Ocean ; 
S. by Belgium ; E. by Germany. 

Divisions. — North Holland, South Holland, Zea'- 
land, North Brabant, U'trecht, GueFderland, Overys'sel, 
Drenthe, Gro'ningen, Friesland, part of Limburg, part 
of Luxemburg * 

Seas and Bays. — Zui'der Zee, Dollart Bay, LauVer 
Zee. 

Islands. — ^Voom, Ys'selmonde, Go'ree, Over Flac'- 
kee, Scho'wen, North Beveland, Wal'cheren, South 
Beveland, Tho'len; Ameland, Schelling, Vlieaand, 
Tex'el, etc. 

Rivers. — The Ehine (with its branches Leek and 
Waal) ; Ys'sel, Vecht, Maas or Meuse. 

* Luxemburg, of which the King of the Netherlands is the Grand Doke, 
hat a oonstitution and legialatare of its own. 
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Principal Towns. — In North Holland. — ^Am'ster- 
dam 263, the capital of Holland, built on piles of 
woody one of the greatest commercial cities in Europe ; 
Haarlem 29, with the largest church in Holland, and 
an organ supposed to be the finest in the world, con- 
taining 8000 pipes and 68 stops : here the Dutch assert 
the art of printing to have been invented by Lawrence 
Coster in 1440; Saar'dam 12, where Peter the Great 
of Russia worked as a common ship-carpenter to learn 
the art of shipbuilding; Alkmaar^ 12, with an extensive 
trade in butter and cheese ; Hoom 10, with large ship- 
building yards ; Camperdown', off which Admiral 
Duncan defeated the Dutch fleet, 11th October 1797. 

South Holland. — Rotterdam 1 14, next to Amsterdam 
the city of largest trade in the kingdom, the birthplace 
of the learned Erasmus, to whose memory a bronze 
statue has been erected by his fellow-citizens ; Delft 22, 
the birthplace of the celebrated Grotius, noted for its 
earthenware ; the Hague 86, one of the best built cities 
in Europe, the seat of the Dutch government ; Ley'den 
37, famous for its university and learned men ; Dort or 
Dor'drecht 24, where, in 1618-19, the famous Synod 
was held which condemned the doctrines of Arminius ; 
Briel, the birthplace of the famous Dutch Admiral Van 
Tromp; Hel'voetsluys ; Schiedam' 17, celebrated for 
its gin ; Gou'da 15, noted for its cheese. 

Zealand. — ^Mid'dleburg 16 ; Flush'ing 8, the birth- 
place of the renowned De Ruyter, with a fine harbour 
and magnificent docks ; Veere or Campvere', which 
once sent a member to the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland ; Zierik'see 7, noted for its oysters ; 

Goes 5. 

North Brabant. — ^BoisMe-Duc' 24, noted for its 
manufacture of musical instruments and ribbons ; Bre^'da 
15, with a royal military academy, and a fine cathedral ^ 
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Ber'gen-op-Zoom' 6, a very strong fortress; Tilburg' 
17, with considerable cloth manufactures ; Oosterhout 9. 

Utrecht. — Utrecht 57, the seat of a university : here 
a treaty was concluded in 1579, which secured the 
independence of the Seven United Provinces ; A'mers- 
fort 13, a manufacturing town. 

GuELDEBLAND. — Amheim' 29, a commercial town; 
Nim'eguen 22 ; Zuf'phen 15, at the siege of which the 
gallant and accomplished Sir Philip Sidney was killed 
in 1591 ; Harderwyk 6. 

OvERYSSEL. — ZwoU 20; Deven'ter 18, noted for its 
hardware and beer ; Campen^ 15. 

Drenthe. — As'sen ; Mep'pel 7 ; Koeverden. 

Groninoen. — Groningen 38, the seat of a university ; 
Winschoten. 

Friesland. — Leeuwar'den 25, with a considerable 
trade; Harlingen 9 ; Sneek 7, noted for its manufacture 
of wooden clocks. 

Part op Limburg. — Mae'stricht 29, a strongly-forti- 
fied town ; Venloo 7. 

Part op Luxemburg. — Luxemburg 12, formerly 
one of the strongest fortresses in Europe ; it was dis- 
mantled in 1867. 

Foreign Possessions. — tn Asia. — ^Java, parts of 
Sumatra and Bor^neo, and the Moluccas or Spice Islands. 
In Africa. — El Mi'na, and some small forts on the coast 
of Guinea. In South America, — Surinam^ or Dutch 
Guiana. In the West Indies. — CuraQo^ Buen Ayre, 
part of St Mar'tin's, Sa'ba, and St Eusta'tia, 

Holland is situated between 51** 15' and 53^ 30" N. Lat., and 
between 3° 20" and T" 12' £. Long. Its greatest length is about 
190 miles ; its greatest breadth, 123 miles ; its superficial extent, 
18,627 square miles. The general aspect is flat and marshy, 
a great part of the country being from twenty to forty feet below 
tfaa level of the sea. 
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The climate, In consequence of the low sitoation of the 
countiy and its exposure to the sea-hreezes, is foggy and humid, 
except during the four winter months, when the prevailing 
easterly winds dissipate the fogs, and dry the air llie soil is 
excellent, and is everywhere highly productive from the care 
bestowed upon its cultivation. 

In the north, the chief vegetahle productions are wheat, flax, 
hemp, and madder ; in the south, besides these, tobacco, and a 
great variety of fruits are cultivated. In every part of the 
country there are vast meadows of the most luxuriant pasturage. 
Great numbers of cattle are reared, the produce of the dairy 
forming one of the staple articles of export. There are no 
mineral productions of note, except iron, which is plentiful in 
the province of Luxemburg. 

There is no dominant religion : the majority of the inhabitants 
are Calvinists; the Roman-catholics are next in number, but 
many other professions are met with, and are freely tolerated, — 
ihe clergy of almost all denominations being supported by the 
state. In scarcely any country has education been attended to 
with more solicitude. Schools are established in every parish ; 
and the universities of Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen, so 
justly celebrated, have produced some of the most learned men 
of modem times. The manners of the people are grave and 
cold ; their persevering industry, frugality, and strict business 
habits have long been proverbial. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy ; the legislative 
power being vested in the king and two chambers, called the 
iStates-General. 

The population in 1865 was 3,735,682. The population of the 
Dutch colonies in 1864 was 19,658,910. 

Exercises. — How is Holland bounded ? What are its divisions? 
Which is the most westerly ? What are the two most northerly ? 
Name the divisions that border on the Zuider Zee. Where is Dollart 
Bay? Zuider Zee? LauwerZee? How is the Texel island situated ? 
Voom ? Walcheren ? In what direction does the Rhine flow, and 
into what does it fall? Name its branches? What is the capital of 
Holland? What is stated of it? Which is the second commercial 
city in the kingdom ? What learned man was born there ? What is 
tibe population of Amsterdam ? Rotterdam ? the Hague ? Utrecht ? 
Leyden? What occurred off Camperdown, and when? For what is 
ficyden famous? Bois-le-Duc? Sneek? Gouda? Schiedam? What 
took place at Utrecht? Where was Sir Philip Sidney killed, and 
when? What is stated of Haarlem? Delft? Dort? Where was 
Admiral Van Tromp bom? For what is Zierikzee noted ? Where 
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IB the seat of goTernment? Who worked for some dme as a shlp- 
carpenter at oaardam ? Where was the renowned De Kajtor 
bom? What is stated of Lnxembarg? Name the foreign posses- 
sions of Holland in Asia ; in Africa ; in Soath America ; in the West 
Indies. 

Betyreen what degrees of latitude and longitude is Holland sita- 
ated ? What are its length, breadth, and sapierficial extent ? What 
is the general aspect of the country? What is the nature of the 
climate and soD ? Mention the vegetable prodoctions. What are 
reared in mat numbers ? What forms one of the staple articles of 
export ? J^ame the chief mineralproduction. Of what relij^on are 
the majority of the inhabitants ? What denomination of Christians is 
next in number ? In what state is education ? Name the universities. 
What are the manners of the people ? What is the government of 
Holland? In whom is the legislative power vested? What is 
the population of Holland? What is the population of the Dotdi 
colonies? 



DENMAKK 

Is bounded on the N. by the Skager Hack ; W. by the 
German Ocean ; S. by Sleswick Holstein ; E. by the 
Baltic, the Sound, and the Cattegat 

Divisions. — North Jutland; Zealand, Moen, and 
Sam'soe ; Born'holm ; Fu'nen, Lan^g^land, and Aeroe ; 
Laaland, Fal'ster, etc. 

Gulfs, etc. — The Liim Fiord, Ring Eao'bing Fiord, 
Nis'sum Fiord, Jam'mer, Tan'nis, Vixo. 

Islands. — In the Cattegat and Baltic. — Zealand* Fu- 
nen, Laaland, Falster, Moen, Aeroe, Lan^g^land, Bom'- 
holm, A^'mak, Samsoe, An^olt, Lessoe, etc. In the 
Atlantic. — The Fa'roe Islands, twenty-two in number, of 
which seventeen are inhabited ; Thors'haven in Stromoe 
is the principal town ; Iceland 70, in which are thirty 
known volcanoes, the most celebrated being Mount 
Heclia, 5110 feet high, with the famous hot-springs 
called the Geysers : the chief town is Reiklvak. 

Straits. — ^The Sound, the Great Belt, the Little 
Belt 
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Cape. — Skaw. 

Lake. — Arre, m Zealand. 

Principal Towns. — In North Jutland. — Aall)org 
10, noted for its herring-fishery; Aarliims 11, with a 
considerable triule; Vi'borg 5, a very ancient city; 
C!olding. 

The Islands. — Copenha'gen 155, in Zealand, the 
capital of Denmark, a handsome and strongly-fortified 
city, with a celebrated university, a royal library, a 
museum of national antiquities, and a railway to Elsi- 
nore"*; Kos^kilde, the ancient capital, with a cathedral 
containing the tombs of the kings of Denmark; Elsinore' 
8, on the narrowest part of the Sound ; Fred'ericksborg, 
with a fine palace ; Stcge, capital of Moen, on its west 
coast; Odensee' 14, in Funen, with a cathedral, and 
several manufactures ; Ny'borg, on the Great Belt, with 
a strong citadel and shipbuilding yards; Rudkiolbing 
3, in Lan^'gMand, is enclosed by walls, and has some 
shipbuilding docks ; Aeroeskio'bing 2, capital of Aeroe 
in the Little Belt ; Nakslcov 4, in Laaland, has a con. 
siderable trade in com ; Nykio'bing 3, in Falster, on the 
Giddborg. 

Foreign Possessions. — In the West Indies, — St 
Thomas, St John, and San'ta Cruz or St Croix'. In 
the Arctic Ocean, — Greenland or Danish America. 

Denmark is situated between 54° 30' and 57** 44' N. Lat., and 
between 8° 5' and 12** 37' E. Long. Its length from sonth to 
north is 200 miles ; its breadth from west to east, 180 miles ; its 
snperficial extent, about 14,800 square miles. Tbe general 
appearance of the country is level, the few hills by which it is 
marked are mere undulations. 

The climate is moist but temperate, and, generally speaking, 
not unhealthy, although the winters are sometimes very severe. 

Denmark is but scantily wooded, the few forests that exist 
being chiefly confined to the east coast of the peninsula and the 
islands of 2jealand and Funen. The cultivation of the soil occu- 
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pies the majoritj of the people, and the principal crops ndsed 
are rje, barley, oats, pease, beans, potatoes, and hops. In 
North Jutland cattle are reared on an extensive scale. Owing 
to the absence of coal and river water-power, there are but few 
mannfactnres. 

The established religion is the Lntheran, but all others are 
tolerated. Education is well cared for; and the law requires 
that every child between seven and fourteen shall attend some 
public schooL The manners and customs of the higher orders 
of the Danes are nearly the same with those of persons <^ the 
same rank in other countries of Europe. 

From 1660 till 1834 the government of Denmark was an 
absolute monarchy; in the latter year King Frederick YI. 
granted a representative constitution, which was confirmed and 
extended by King Frederick VII. in 1848. 

The population in 1860 was 2,605,024; in 1865, it was 
1,608,095. 



Exercises. — What are the boondaries of Denmark ? Name and 
point out its divisions. Which is the most southerly? the most 
northerly ? Where is the Skaw ? the Soond ? the Liim Fiord ? the 
Ureat Belt? the Little Belt? What is the capital of Denmark, 
and how b it situated ? What is stated of it ? What are the towns 
in North Jutland? How is Elsinore situated? Aalborg? What 
island is near Copenhagen? What is the number of the Faroe 
Islands? How many are inhabited? In what island is Mount 
Hecla, and what is its height ? What is the chief town in Iceland ? 
What is stated of Boskilde? of Nyborg? What are the foreign 
possessions of Denmark? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Denmark situ- 
ated ? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What 
is the general appearance of the country? What is the nature of 
the climate ? In what employment is the majority of the people 
engaged? Mention the vegetable productions. Name the pwt of 
Denmark where cattle are largely reared. What is the established 
religion ? In what state is education ? What was the government 
of Denmark previoas to 1834 ? What is it now ? What is the popa- 
lation ? 
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NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

NORWAY 

Is bounded on the N. by the Arctic Ocean ; W. by the 
Arctic and Atlantic Oceans ; S. by the Skager Rack ; 
E. by Sweden. 

I^isiONS. — ^Fin'mark, Nordland, Dron'theim, Ber'- 
gen, Ag'gerhnus or Christia'nia, Chris'tiansand. 

Bats. — ^West Fiord, Drontheim, Hardanger Fiord, 
Bukke Fiord, Christiania. 

Islands. — Ma'geroe, Loffo'den Isles (south of which 
is the dangerous whirlpool called the Mal'strom), Tigh- 
ten Isles, Hit^teren, Bommel, etc. 

Capes. — ^The North Cape, the Naze. 

Mountains. — Kolen, Dor'refield, Lan'gefield. 

RiYEBS. — Ta'na, Glommen, Drammen, LauVen, 

Lakes. — ^Foe'mund, Mios'en, Rands, Ty'ri. 

Principal Towns. — ^In Finmark. — ^Tromsoe, on an 
island, with a newspaper, perhaps the most northerly 
journal in the world ; Altengaard' ; Ham'merfest, with a 
considerable trade ; "Ward'Tiuus. 

NoEDLAND. — ^Alstahoug, the most northerly bishop's 
gee in Europe. 

Drontheim. — Drontheim or Trondheim 16, formerly 
the residence of the Norwegian kings ; Ro'raas, in the 
neighbourhood of rich copper-mines. 

Bergen. — Bergen 26, with a safe harbour, and a 
flourisliing commerce. 

Aggherhuus or Christiania. — Christiania 39, the 
capital of Norway, with a university, and considerable 
trside ; Fred'erickshall 7, at the siege of which Charles 
XIL of Sweden was killed in 1718; Fred'erickstad, a 
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fortified town ; Drammen 10, with a great export trade 
in timber ; Eongs1)erg 5, in the neighbourhood of a 
celebrated silver-mine ; Fred'^ericksyom, the naval 
arsenal of Norway. 

Christiansand. — Christiansand 10, with a fine cathe- 
dral, and considerable trade; Stav^anger 12, with a fine 
harbour, 

Norwaj is situated between 58^ and 71** lO' N. Lat, and be- 
tween 5^ and 81** £. Long. Its length, from the Naze to the 
North Cape, is about 1100 miles; its breadth varies from 200 to 
50 miles; its superficial extent is abont 123,297 sqnare miles. 
V/ith the exception of Switzerland, Norway is the most moon- 
tainoos country in Europe, particularly on the side next Sweden. 
The scenery in many places is Tory beautiful and picturesque. 
A great proportion of liie country is covered with pine forests; 
there are many lakes ; and the whole coast is deeply indented 
with bays and fiords or friths. 

The cold of winter in the interior and north of Norway is in- 
tense ; on the coast the temperature is milder : the summer is de- 
lightful, though very warm ; generally the climate is healthy, 
and favourable to long life. The extent of arable land is limited, 
but in some districts there are tracts of great fertility. 

The chief crops are oats, barley, flax, and hemp. The prin- 
cipal wild animals are the bear, wolf, fox, lynx, and lemming; 
the last being a kind of rat, peculiar to the Kolen Mountains, 
whence vast swarms migrate to the coast, destroying in their 
progress almost all vegetation. The chief domestic animals 
are the rein-deer, which constitutes the principal wealth of the 
Laplander, and the horse, which, though small, is swift, hardy, 
and sure-footed. Norway is rich in minerals, particularly iron, 
copper, and silver. 

The established reUgion is the Lutheran, but all other creeds 
are tolerated. Elementary education is pretty generally diffused. 
The Norwegians possess much spirit and fire in their manner; 
they are lively, frank, brave, and hospitable, but addicted to in- 
toxication. 

Norway, formerly a part of Denmark, was united to the crown 
of Sweden in 18U, but is governed by its own laws. 

The population in 1865 was 1,701,478. 
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EzERCiBES.-^How is Korwaj bounded? What are its diyiBions? 
Which is the most northerly ? the most southerly? Where is the 
island Mageroe? In what direction does the lima flow, and into 
what does it foil? Where are the Loffoden Isles? What is south 
of them? Where is Christiania Baj? the North Cape? the Naze? 
Where are the Langefield Mountains? Kolen? Dovrefield? In 
what direction do the Glommen and Drammen flow? Name the 
principal lakes in Norway. In what diyision are they situated? 
What is the capital.of Norway? What is stated of it? Where is 
the naval arsenal of Norway? What was Drootheim formerly? 
What occurred at Frederickshall, and when ? For what is Stavanger 
noted? What is the population of Christiania? Bergen? Dron* 
theim ? What is remaricable about Tromsoe ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Norway situ« 
ated ? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What 
is the general appearance of the country? With what is a great 
proportion of the country covered? What is the nature of the 
climate and soil? Mention the vegetable productions. What are 
the principal wild animals? Name the chief domestic animals. Name 
the ch ief mineral productions. What is the established religion ? In 
what state is education? What is the character of the Norw^ans? 
Of what countxT was Norway formerly a part? When was mrway 
united to Sweden? How is it governed? What is the amount of 
the population? 



SWEDEN 

Is bounded on the N. by Russian Lapland and Norway; 
W. by Norway and the Cattegat ; S. by the Baltic ; E. 
by the Baltic, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Russia. 

Divisions. — ^Norrland (including Swedish Lapland 
and Bothnia) ; Svealand or Sweden Proper ; Gothland. 

Islands.— Oland, Gothland (in which is the town of 
WisTby). 

Rivers. — ^Tor'nea, Lulea, Pi'tea, U'mea, Dahl, Klar, 
MotaOa, Go'tha. 

^Lakes.— Wen'er, Wef ter, Maeler, Hiel'mar. 

Pbincipal Towns. — In Norrland. — Her'nosand 
where books for the use of the Laplanders are printed : 
Lulea ; Umea, with a thriving trade ; Pitea. 

Sweden PiEtOFEB. — Stockholm 133, the capital of 
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Sweden, a fine city, built pardy on the mainland, partly 
on islands, with an excellent harbour ; Up^sal 9, long 
the residence of the Swedish kings, the see of an arch- 
bishop, and the seat of a university, in which the famous 
Linnaeus taught ; Gefle 12, with a considerable trade ; 
Fahlun, surrounded by rich copper-mines; Nykoplng 5, 
near which are mines of cobalt ; Carlstadt^ 5 ; Danne- 
mo^ra, famous for its mines, which yield the best iron in 
the kingdom ; Orebro^ 8, with woollen and stocking manu- 
factures. 

Gothland. — Got'tenburg 42, the most commercial 
city in Sweden ; Linkop'^ing 6, with a fine cathedral ; 
Mal^mo 22, with considerable trade and manufactures; 
Lund 9, the seat of a university; Carlscro'na 16, the 
principal station of the Swedish navy ; CaFmar 9, noted 
for the treaty of 1397, by which Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark were united ; Norrkop^'ing 22, a commercial 
and manufacturing town ; Jonkop^ing 9, with consider- 
able commerce. 

Foreign Possession. — ^Island of St Bartholomew, in 
the West Indies. 

Sweden is situated between 55** and 69** N. Lat., and between 
1 1* and 24** E. Long. Its length is abont 1000 miles ; its breadth, 
nearly 200 miles; its saperficial extent, about 170,621 sqoaie 
miles. No coontry is diyersified, in a more singokr manner, by 
large lakes, gloomy forests, wild cataracts, craggy predpices, 
and verdant valleys. 

The climate is excessively cold in winter; but in summer the 
heat is so great, and vegetation so rapid, that in some places 
com 18 sown and reaped within three months. The atmosphere 
is generally pure, and the ravages of contagious diseases are 
rarely felt The soil is in general poor, but agriculture has of 
late been much improved. 

The chief crops are oats, barley, rye, wheat in the southern 
provinces, and potatoes. The animals, both wild and tame, are 
nearly the same as those of Norway. Sweden has long been 
fiunous for its mineral wealth; its copper and iron are par- 
ticularly celebrated. There are mines of gold, silver, lead, 
cobalt, eto. 
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Luthenuunn is the establifihed reUgion. Elemeotaiy ednca^ 
tion is g^erally diffused. There are many gymnasia or clas- 
sical schools, and two universities, Upsal and Lund« The 
Swedes are generous, enterprising, hardy, and brave, but, like 
the Norwegians, too much addicted to intemperance. 

The government is a limited hereditary monarchy. 

The population in 1865 was 4,114,141. 

ExEBCiSES. — How is Sweden bounded? Name its divisions. 
Which is the most southerly ? Where are Lakes Wener and Wetter ? 
"Where is the island of Gothland? What is its chief town? In 
what direction do the Tomea and Lulea flow, and into what do they 
fall ? What does the Qotlia unite ? Where is Lake Maelar ? Uow 
is Stockholm situated? What is stated of it? For what is Danne- 
mora fiimous? Which is the most commercial city in Sweden? 
W^hich is the principal station of the Swedish navy? For what is 
Calmar noted ? Wmit is stated of Hemosand ? Who was a professor 
in the university of Upsal ? What foreign possession has Sweden ? 
What is the population of Stockholm ? GU)ttenbure? Carlscrona? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Sweden situ- 
ated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What 
is the general appearance of the country? What is the nature of the 
climate and soil? Mention the vegetable productions. What is 
stated of the mineral productions ? What is the established religion ? 
In what state is education ? What is the character of the Swedes ? 
What is the government of Sweden ? What is its population ? 



RUSSIA IN EUROPE 

Is bounded on the N. by the Arctic Ocean and Nor- 
way ; W. by Sweden, the Gulf of Bothnia, the Baltic 
Sea, Prussia, Austria, and Turkey ; S. by Turkey, the 
iilack Sea, and Caucasus Mountains ; £. by the Caspian 
Sea, the river Ural, and the Ural Mountains. 

Divisions. — Russia in Europe contains sixty-five 
governments and territories, viz. Archan^gel, the Grand 
Principality of Finland (containing eight governments), 
Oronetz, Volog'da, Nov'gorod, St Pe'tersburg or In'gria, 
Rev'el or Estho'nia, Ri^ga or Livo'nia, Courland, Wil'na, 
Vitebsk^ Pskov, Mo'ghilev, Minsk, Grod'no, Kow^oo, 
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the Kingdom of Poland (containing five governments), 
Volhy'nia, Tver, Jaroslav^, Kostro'ma, Viatta, Niz'nei- 
Nov'gorod, Vlad'imir, Mos'cow, Smolensk'', Kalu'ga, 
Tu'la, Riaz^'an, Tam'bov, Pen'za, Tcher'nigov, CKrel, 
Kursk, Podolia, Kiev', Polta'va, Kharkov' or the 
Uk'raine, Vo'ronetz, Bessara'bia, Chcr'son, Tau'ridawith 
the Crime'a, Eka'terinoslav', the Country of the Don 
Cos^sacks, Sar^atov, Simliiirsk, Sama'^ra, Kaz'an, Perm, 
Orenburg, Ou'fa, Astracan', and Stavropol', Country of 
the Cossacks of the Black Sea. The governments of 
Perm and Orenburg are partly in Europe and partly in 
Asia. Stavropol, although lying on the European side of 
the Caucasus, is ranked by the Russians, for administra- 
tive purposes, among the provinces of Asiatic Russia. 

Bats and Gulps. — ^Tcheskala, Archan'gel, One'ga, 
Kan'dalax, War'anger, Bothnia, Finland, Riga. 

Islands. — In the Arctic Ocean. — Spitzber'gen, No'va 
Zeml)la, Wai^'gatz, Kalguev'. In the Baltic, — ^Aland, 

Da'go, Oe'sel. 

Mountains. — Ural, Olonetz, Val'dai Hills, Caucasus. 

Rivers. — Petcho'ra, Mezen', Northern Dwi'na, Onega, 
NeVa, Southern Dwina, Nie'men, Vistula, Dnies'ter, 
Bog, Dnie'per, Don, Kou'l)an, VoFga or Wolga, the 
largest river in Europe (with its tributaries (/ks, and 
Ka'ma); Ural. 

Lakes. — Lado'ga (the largest lake in Europe), Onega, 
H'men, Pei'pus, Sai^'ma, Ena'ra. 

Principal Towns. — The following towns are in 
general situated in the governments of the same name : — 

Archangel 29, the chief commercial city in the north 
of Russia, with a good trade ; Hersingfors 22, in Fin- 
land, has a fine harbour, and is strongly fortified ; Albo 
17, in Finland; Tor'nea, at the head of the Gulf of 
Bothnia, with a mountain in its vicinity fix>m which the 
9an is seen all night at midsummer; Olonetz, where 
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Peter the Great erected his first dockyard, a.id Petro- 
zavodsk' 8, famous for its gunpowder-manufactory, can- 
non-founderyi and iron-works; Vologda 13, with a 
good trade, and numerous manufactures ; Novgorod 17, 
three hundred years ago one of the most flourishing 
cities in the north of Europe, but now much decayed. 

St Petersburg 546, the capital of Russia, founded by 
Peter the Great in 1703, one of the best built cities in 
Europe ; Cron'stadt 29, the port of St Petersburg, in 
the island of Retusa'ri, with a harbour which is the 
principal station of the Russian Baltic fleet ; Revel 25, 
with a fine harbour and a flourishing trade ; Riga 74, 
with large exports of timber, iron, and hemp; and 
Dor^pat 14, the seat of the oldest university in Russia ; 
Mitotan 26, in Courland; Wilna 61, with a fine cathe- 
dral; Vi'tebsk31; Pskov 12; Moghilev 31, with a con- 
siderable trade, the see of an archbishop, who is primate 
of the Roman-catholic Church in Russia ; Minsk 27. 

Grodno 20 ; Bialystok 6 ; War'saw 223, the capital 
of Poland,* and famous for its many heroic but fruitless 
struggles for independence ; KaHsch 1 3, one of the finest 
cities in Poland, with fiourbhing cloth-manufactures. 
Ji'tomir 31, in Volhynia; Tver 26, with a palace and 
cathedral; Jaroslav 32, with manufactures of paper, 
table-linen, and silk. 

Kostroma 22, with considerable trade and manufac- 
tures ; Viatka 15 ; Niznei- Novgorod 38, with a great in- 
ternal trade, and a famous annual fair, which is attended 
by from two to three hundred thousand people ; Moscow 
378, the former capital, burned by the inhabitants when 
occupied by the French in 1812, but since rebuilt; 



* In order, apparently, to destroy as much as possible all historical recol- 
leetfams among the Poles, Russia, in 1867, detennined that Poland should 
henceforili be called the " Vistula Province," and that Warsaw should cease 
to be the capital. 
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Borodi^no, a village west from Moscow, famous for a 
sanguinary battle between the French and Russians, 
7th September 1812, when nearly 35,000 men were 
slain on each side; Smolensk 21; Kaluga 85, with 
extensive manufactures ; Tula 38, noted for its manu- 
facture of firearms and cutlery. 

Riazan 21, noted for its numerous churches ; Tambov 
34, with considerable trade and manufactures; Penza 
22 ; Tchemigov 8 ; Orel 36, with a good trade ; 
Briansk 11, with an extensive manufacture of arms; 
Kursk 28, famous for its fine fruit ; Kamin^iec 18, in 
Podolia; Eliev 71, once the capital of Russia, the seat 
of a university, and noted for its annual fairs ; Poltava 
20, where Charles XII. of Sweden was totally defeated 
by Peter the Great in 1709 j Blharkov 50, with a 
flourishing commerce; Yoronetz 40; in Bessarabia, 
Kichinev 93 ', Ben'der 22, for seven years the residence 
of Charles XII. ot Sweden. 

Cherson 34, where Howard the philanthropist died, 
in 1790; Odes^sa 118, a free port, with large ex- 
ports of grain; Sebas'topol, in Taurida, famous for 
its siege by the British and French in 1854 and 
1855; Eka'terinoslav' 13; Ta'ganrog 20; Tcherlkask 
20, inhabited by the Don Cossacks ; Saratov 84, with 
a good trade ; Simbirsk 24 ; Samara 22 ; Kazan 59, 
with a university and an extensive trade; Perm 12, 
and lekaf'erinburg 21, on the Asiatic side of the Urals, 
celebrated for its mining college; Orenburg 186, the 
centre of the trade with Bokha^ra ; Astracan 45, with 
extensive commerce and manufactures ; Stavropol' 16 ; 
Georgievsk. 

Russia in Europe is situated between 40** 20' and 71° N. Lat., 
and between 18° and 60° £. Long. Its length from west to east 
is 1800 miles; its breadth from north to south, 2070 miles; its 
superficial extent, 2,044,000 square miles. The whole coontiy, 
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witli the exception of Finland and Lapland, maj be considered 
as level, a great part of it being covered with lakes, forests, 
marshes, and extensive plains called tteppes. 

The climate shows great diversity of character: in the sonth 
it is temperate, but in the north the cold is excessively severe ; 
generally the snmmers are warmer, and the winters colder, than 
in similar latitudes of western Europe. The soil, in so extensive 
a country, must necessarily be exceedingly various; in the 
middle and south the land is so productive as to yield excellent 
crops without manure. 

The most common crops are rye, oats, flax, and hemp ; but 
in the south fine wheat, millet, and rice are produced, and the 
vine is cultivated in the Crimea. Sheep are reared in great 
numbers, and the merino breed has been naturalized in various 
parts of the country ; shawl- wool goats have been introduced. 
There are camels in Taurida and Cherson. Among the wild 
animals may be mentioned the lynx, the wolf, the bear, the 
antelope, the elk, the musk-deer, the musk-rat, the beaver, the 
ermine, etc Valuable mines of copper are wrought in Finland 
and Perm, and mines of iron, in Perm and the neighbourhood 
of Moscow. Gold is found in Perm, and gold and platinum in 
the Ural Mountains. There are springs of naphtha in the 
neighbourhood of Pcrecop, and in the Isle of Taman, in Taurida ; 
and rock-salt abounds in various provinces. 

The established religion is that of the Greek Church, but all 
others are tolerated. Education is too much neglected, and the 
people are generally ignorant, and but half-civilized : until 1861, 
when they were emancipated by a decree of the Emperor, the 
great body <^ them were serfs of the nobles. The higher ranks 
are social and hospitable ; the lower classes are much addicted 
to the use of spirituous liquors and gaming, and the virtue of 
cleanliness is scarcely known among them. 

The government is an absolute hereditary monarchy. 

The population of Russia in Europe in 1865 was 67,701,176* 
The population of Asiatic Russia in 1864 was 8,328,642. 



Exercises. — ^What are the boundaries of Russia in Europe ? How 
many governments or territories does it contain ? Point them out. 
Which is the largest? Which the most westerly? Name those 
that border on Asia. Into what government do the Gulfs ot 
Archangel, Onega, and Tcheskaia extend? What is the largest 
island belonging to Russia? Where is the Gulf of Finland? Both- 
nia? Riga? What mountains form part of the boundary between 
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Euro^ and Asia? Which is the largest river in Europe ? Where 
does It rise ? In what direction does it flow, and into what sea does 
it fall ? Which is the largest lake in Enrone ? Where is it situated ? 
Where is Lake Enara? Onega? 11 men? Peipus? Where are the 
Olonetz Mountains? What rivers flow northward throagh Arch- 
angel? Into what seas do the Don and Dnieper fall? What is the 
capital of Russia? How is it situated ? When and by whom was it 
founded ? What is the chief commercial city in the north of Russia ? 
On what river is it situated? What is stated of Cronstadt? For 
what is Petrozavodsk famous? Jaroslav? Niznei-Novgorod ? Boro- 
dino? Tula? Riazan? Dorpat? lekaterinhurg ? Sebastopol? On 
what river is Warsaw ? For what is it famous? What is stated of 
Kalisch? What does Riga export? What is stated of Bender? 
Where, and when, did Howard the philanthropist die ? What town 
on the Black Sea exports vast quantities of grain ? What occurred 
at Poltava, and in what year? What is stated of Moscow ? Where 
did Peter the Great erect his first dockyard? What is stated of 
Tomea? What is the population of St Petersburg? Warsaw? 
Odessa? Riga? Archangel? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Russia in Europe 
situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? 
What is the general aspect of the country? What is the nature of 
the climate ? of the soil ? Mention the chief vegetable productions. 
What are the chief domestic animals ? Name some of the wild animals. 
Enumerate the more valuable minerals. What is the established reli- 
gion ? In what state is education ? What is stated of the higher ranks? 
What of the lower classes? What is the government of Russia? 
What is the population of European Russia ? of Asiatic Russia? 



PRUSSIA 

Is bounded on the N. by the Baltic and Denmark ; W. 
by France, Holland, and Belgium ; S. by Germany and 
Austria ; E. by Russia. 

Divisions. — East Prussia, West Prussia, Po'sen or 
Prussian Poland, Sile^sia, Pomera'nia, Bran^denburg, 
Prussian Saxony, Westphalia, Rhenish Prussia, Ho- 
henzollern. — Countries annexed in 1866 : Handover, 
Hesse-Cas'sel, Nassau', Lau'enburg, SlesVick-Holstein', 
District of Franklort. 

Gulfs. — Cu'rische HafF, Prische HafF, Grass Haff, 
Gulf of Dant'zic. 

Lake. — Spir^dingsee'. 

Islands. — Ru^'gen, Use'dom, Wollin, Fe'mera. 
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EiVEBS. — ^Nie'men or Mem'el, Pre'gel, Vistula, Oder 
(with its tributary the War^tha), Elbe, Ems, Rhine. 

Pbincipal Towks. — In East Prussia — Kon'igsberg 
100, the seat of a university, and the birthplace of the 
philosopher Kant ; Memel 18, with an extensive trade, 
particularly in grain and timber; Tirsit 17, where a 
treaty of peace was concluded between the Emperors of 
France and Russia in 1807 ; Pillau^ 

West Prussia. — Dant'zic 90, with a large trade in 
the export of com ; Elb^ing 28 ; Thorn 10, noted as the 
birthplace of Copernicus the astronomer. 

PosEN. — Posen 45, a commercial city, once the capi- 
tal of Poland ; Brom'bcrg 22. 

Silesia. — Breslau 164, the seat of a. university, a 
place of great trade; Glogau' 16, strongly fortified. 

PoMERANiA. — Steftin 71, a strongly-fortified town, 
the principal seaport of the kingdom ; Strarsund 27, 
with a good trade in com ; Corberg 10. 

Brandenburg. — Berlin^ 634, the capital of Prassia^ 
one of the finest cities in Europe, with a celebrated 
university, and many scientific and literary institutions ; 
Pots^'dam 42, containing the palace and tomb of Fred- 
erick the Great ; Brandenburg 26, with an ancient ca- 
thedral, and considerable manufactures ; FrankTort 40. 

Prussian Saxony. — Mag'deburg 93, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe ; Burg 15, famous for its 
clocks; Halberstadt^ 24, a commercial town, with a 
noble cathedral ; Halle 46, the birthplace of; Handel 
the musician, with a flourishing university ; Merse'burg 
12, with a fine cathedral, in which is one of the largest 
organs in Germany; Eisleben 10, the birthplace of 
Martin Luther, the Reformer, in 1483, noted for its 
copper-mines and founderies ; Er'furt 40, Wit'tenburg 
11, where Luther and Melancthoii were buried. 

Westphalia. — Mun'ster 28, where the peace of West- 
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pbalia, which ended the Thirty Years' War, was signed 
in 1648 ; Min^den 10, where the British and their allies 
defeated the French in 1759; Fad^'erbom 11. 

Rhenish Fbussia. — Cologne' 122, a very ancient 
city, the emporium of the trade between Germany and 
Holland ; Cleves 8 ; Dus^seldorf 44, a trading town ; 
Bar'men 59, El'berfeld 62, and Cre'feld 53, with exten- 
sive manufactures; Aix-la-Chapelle' 64, the favourite 
residence of Charlemagne and his successors : it is noted 
for its hot baths, and for treaties of peace concluded 
here ; Bonn 22, the seat of a university ; Coblentz' 29, 
with a great trade in wine ; Treves 22, believed to be 
the oldest town in Germany. 

Hanover. — Hanover 80, the capital, the birthplace 
of Herschel the astronomer ; Got'tingen 13, with a cele- 
brated university, founded in 1734 by King George II. 

Hesse-Cassel. — CasW 40, the capital, consisting of 
an old and a new town^ united by a fine stone bridge 
across the FuKda ; Mar'burg 8, the seat of a university. 

Nassau. — Wiesba'den 27, the capital, celebrated for 
its warm baths ; Nassau ; Weirburg ; Dietz'. 

Sleswick-Holstein. — Sleswick 12 ; Flens4)org ; 
Alto'^na 46, a flourishing seaport, with a railway to Kiel ; 
Kiel 18, with a university. 

Lauenburg. — Lauenburg, on the right bank of the 
Elbe, with an extensive transit trade. 

Frankfort-on-the-Maine 78, formerly one of the four 
Free Cities of Germany, was ceded to Prussia in 1866. 

Prussia is situated between 49** 8' and 55** 6(/ N. Lat., and 
between &* and 22° 5(/ £. Long. Its length from east to west 
is 720 miles ; its greatest breadth from north to south, about 
470 miles; its superficial extent, 136,733 square miles. The 
general aspect of ^e country is leveL 

The climate may, npon the T^hole, be considered healthy and 
temperate, although on the borders of the Baltic the winters are 
exceedingly cold, and the weather variable; the western and 
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central parts of the kingdom hare a milder and less changeable 
climate. The sml, with the exception of the proTinces along the 
Bhine and Silesia, is in general sandy and onproductiye. 

Wheat, barley, oats, rye, millet, backwheat, and pease, are 
raised in abundance; and in East Prussia the potato is aa 
extensively cultiTated as in Ireland. The country has one 
mineral, almost peculiar to itself, viz. amber, which is chiefly 
found near Pillau. But Prussia generally contains few minerals. 

The estaUished religion is Lutheran and CaWinistic Protest- 
antism, but all other sects are tolerated, and their adherents 
are admissiUe to ereiy office in the state. In no country is 
education more attended to; a school is established by law in 
every village, to which parents are obliged to send their 
children. The manners and customs of the Prussians are 
nearly dmHar to those of the Germans. 

The government is a limited hereditary monarchy. 

The population in 1866 was 23,580,710. 

Exercises — How is Prussia bounded ? What are its divisions ? 
Point them out. Which is the most easterly division ? Name the divi- 
sions that border on the Baltic ? Which is to the south, and which 
to the west, of Posen ? Where is Lake Spirdingsee ? Corische Haff ? 
Grass Haff? FrischeHaff? Where is the island of Ru^en ? What 
two rivers fall into the Frische Haff V Through what divisions does 
the Elbe flow ? In what direction, and through what divisions, do'» 
the Oder flow ? Into what does the Niemen, or Memel, fall ? What 
is the capital of Prussia ? What is stated of it ? In what division, 
and on what river, is Konigsberg ? Who was bom there ? What 
took place at Tilsit, and in what year ? For what is Dantzic noted ? 
Thorn ? Prenzlau ? Burg ? Driburg ? In what division, and on 
what river, is Breslau ? What is stated of it ? Where, and when, was 
Martin Luther born ? What is stated of Potsdam ? Of what country 
was Posen once the capital ? Of whom was Halle the birthplace ? 
What occurred at Munster, and when ? Where was the favourite resi- 
dence of Charlemagne ? For what is it noted ? What took place at 
Minden, and when ? What is stated of Cologne ? What town is said 
to be the oldest in Germany? Where were Luther and Melancthon 
buried? Who was bom at Hanover? What is stated concerning 
Cassel? Wiesbaden? Altona? Frankfort-on-the-Maine ? What is 
the population of Berlin ? Breslau ? Konigsberg ? Cologne ? Dant- 
zic ? Magdeburg ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Prussia situated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What is the 
general aspect of the country? What is the nature of the climate 
and soil ? Name the vegetable productions. What mineral, almost 
peculiar to itself, does this country produce ? What is the established 
religion ? In what state is education ? What is the government of 
Prussia ? What is its population ? 
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ITALY 

Is bounded on tbe N. by Austria aiid Switzerland ; W. 
by France and the Mediterranean ; S. by the Mediterra- 
nean ; E. by the Gulf of Venice or Adriatic Sea. 

Divisions. — The Kingdom of Italy ^ including Pied''- 
mont, Gen'oa, the island of Sardin'ia, Lom^bardy, 
Par'ma, Mod'ena and Mas^sa, Luc^'ca, Tus'cany, 
Romagna, the Marches, Umbria, Nappies, the island 
of Si'cily, and Venetia* or the territory of the late 
republic of Venice ; The Papal States^ or States of 
the Churchy including Rome, the Campagna, etc. 

Gulfs. — Genoa, Gae'ta, Naples, Saler'no, Policas'tro, 
St Eufe'mia, Squilla'ce, Tar'anto, Manfredo^nia, Venice, 
Trieste. 

Islands. — Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta (containing 
the strongly-fortified town of Valet^ta, with a fine har- 
bour), Go'zo, Lip'ari Islands, Ca'pri, Is'chia, El^a. 

Straits. — Bonifa^cio, Messi'na, Otran'to. 

Capes. — Passa'ro, Spartiven'to, Colon^'ne, Leu'ca. 

Mountains. — ^The Alps, the Ap'ennines, Mount 
Vesu''vius, Mount Et'na. 

Rivers. — Po (with its tributaries Se'sia, Tanar'o, 
Tici^no, etc.), Ad'ige, Ar'no, Fiumici'no {Ru'hicon\ 
Timber, Voltur'no. 

Lakes. — Maggio're, Luga'no, Co'mo, Is'eo, Gar'da, 
Peru'gia {Thrasime'ntis), Bolse'na, Cela^no {Fucfnus). 

Piedmont. — ^Turin'" 181, formerly the capital of the 
kingdom, a finely-built city, the birthplace of Lagrange, 
and the seat of a flourishing university ; Alessan'dria 
27, near which is Maren''go, famous for the victory 

* VenetU or Austrian Italy was annexed to the Kingdom of Italy in 1866. 
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gained by Napoleon over the Anstrians in 1800; 
Vercelli 19 ; Hova'ra 14, where, in 1849, the Anstrians 
defeated the Sardinians under Eling Charles Albert. 

Genoa. — Genoa 128, long the rival of Venice, con- 
tains manj magnificent buildings, and carries on a great 
trade : here Columbus, the discoverer of America, was 
bom about 1440 ; Savo'na 20, with some manufactures 
of silk. 

Island op Sardinia. — Caglia'ri 28, with a university, 
and considerable trade ; Sassa^ri 23. 

Lombard Y.—r-Milan 196, the capital of Lombardy, 
with a magnificent cathedral of white marble ; LoMi 20, 
where, on 10th May 1796, Napoleon Bonaparte gained 
a great victory over the Anstrians; Pav^'ia 29, the 
ancient capital of Lombardy, and the seat of a university : 
here, in 1525, Francis I., King of France, was defeated 
and taken prisoner by the forces of the Emperor Charles 
v.; Cremo^na 31, formerly famous for its violins; 
Bres^cia 41, with manufactures of silk and cutlery; 
Ber'gamo 25, with a great annual fair ; Solferi^no, to the 
south of the Lake of Garda, where the French under 
Napoleon III. defeated the Anstrians under Francis- 
Joseph I., in June 1859. 

Parma. — Parma 47, the seat of a university; Piacen^za 
or Placen^tia 39, a strong town. 

MoDENA AND Massa. — Modcua 32, with a magnificent 
palace ; Reg'gio 16 ; Massa 15 ; Carra^ra 18, noted for 
its quarries of statuary marble. 

Lucca. — Lucca 22, surrounded with elegant villas. 

Tuscany. — Flor'ence 114, now the capital of the 
Kingdom of Italy, famous for its splendid collection of 
statues and paintings : it is the native city of Michael 
Angelo, Dante, and of Amerigo Vespucci, from whom 
the New World was called America ; Leg'hom 84, one 
ef the most commercial towns in Europe; Pi'sa 34^ 
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noted for its mild climate, cathedral, baptistery, and 
hanging tower : it is the birthplace of Galileo ; Sien^na 
22, where Socinus, the founder of the sect of Socinians, 
was bom ; Arez^zo 37, the birthplace of Petrarch. 

RoMAGNA, THE Mabches, Umbria. — Pcra'^a 44, 
with some silk manufactures ; Loret^'to 8, long a great 
resort of pilgrims ; Anco'^na 31, a free port with a fine 
harbour and considerable manufactures ; Sinigaglla 10, 
with an annual fair, the best frequented in Italy ; Ra- 
ven^na 19, the capital of the Western Empire in the 
fifth century; Ferra^'ra 28, a strongly-fortified city; 
Bolo^gna 90, the seat of a university, one of the most 
ancient in Europe ; Urbi^no 15, the birthplace of Raphael 
the celebrated painter; Rim'ini 17, with important re- 
mains of antiquity. 

Naples. — Naples 419, the largest city in Italy, situ- 
ated on one of the most beautiful bays in the world ; 
Fog'gia 32, noted for its corn-magazines ; Sulmo^na 15, 
the birthplace of the poet Ovid; Tor're del.Gre'co 9, 
in the neighbourhood of which is produced the cele- 
brated wine called Lacrima Chrtsti; Saler^no 21, famed 
for its ancient school of medicine ; AmaFfi 7, where the 
mariner's compass is said to have been invented; 
Cam^po Bas''so 14, noted for its cutlery and commerce ; 
Arpi'no 12, the birthplace of Cicero and Marius ; Gae'ta 
14, with a safe harbour and several ancient remains ; 
Cap'ua 14, a strongly fortified city, where Hannibal 
wintered after the battle of Cannae; Beneven'to 19, 
the ancient Beneventum^ 'with the arch of Trajan, and 
other Roman remains; Brindi^'si 9 [Brundu8ium\ fa- 
mous in Roman history ; Bar^i 34, a commercial and 
manufacturing city ; Tar'anto 19, a fortified city;/ Lec'^ce 
18, a commercial city; Reg^gio 16, almost destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1783. 

Sicily. — ^Paler'mo 168, with a great trade ; Ter^mini 
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iiSy celebrated for its mineral waters; Messi^na 62, 
with one of the best harbours in Europe, and an exten- 
sive commerce; Cata'nia 65, frequently destroyed by 
earthquakes and the lava of Mount Etna ; S3n:^acuse 20, 
the birthplace of the great mathematician Archimedes ; 
Girgen'ti 17, near the ruins of Agrigentum ; Trapa'ni 
26, with a large coral-fishery; Marsala 18, celebrated 
for its wines. 

States op the Church. — Rome 204, the seat of the 
Pope, and once the mistress of the West, contains some 
of the finest buildings and works of art, ancient and 
modem, in the world: St Peter's is the largest and 
most magnificent church in existence ; CiVita Vec''chia 
10, a free port with a considerable trade ; Velle''tri 12. 

Venetia. — ^Venice 118, once the capital of the most 
commercial state in Europe, is built on seventy-two 
islands, connected by five hundred bridges, and com- 
municating with the mainland by a railway ; Pad'ua 
54, the birthplace of Livy the Roman historian, and 
the seat of an ancient university ; Es'te 1 1, the residence, 
during the middle ages, of the Marquesses of Este, the 
progenitors of the royal family of Great Britain ; Vero^na 
59, the birthplace of Pliny the naturalist, with a Roman 
amphitheatre in fine preservation ; Viirafran^'ca 6, where 
a treaty of peace was concluded between the French and 
Austrians in 1859 ; Vicen''za 33, noted for its manu- 
facture of silks; Trevi'so 19, with numerous manu- 
factures; Possa'no, a large village, the birthplace of 
the sculptor Canova; Udi'ne 25, in the vicinity of 
which is Cam'po For'mio, noted for the treaty of peace 
signed here between France and Austria in 1797; 
Man^tua 30, the birthplace of the poet Virgil, and one 
of the most important fortresses in Europe. 

Italy is situated between 3T* 56' and 46° 40' N. Lat., and be- 
tween 6'' 4Sy and 18'' 30' £. Long. Its length from N.W. to S.E. 
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if 700 mfles ; its greatest breadth in the north is 370 miles, bat 
its mean breadth is about 140 miles; its superficial extent is 
reckoned at 117,843 sqnare miles. The general aspect is moon- 
tunons, diversified, however, with * numerous plains of great 
beauty and fertility. 

The climate is yarious : in the north it is temperate, but in 
the south the heat in summer is excessive ; it is upon the whole 
mild and healthy, except when that terrible scourge the malaria, 
a kind of noxious air, prevails during the hot season, causing 
fevers which cut off great numbers of the inhabitants. The soil 
is in general fertile, and in many places well cultivated, es- 
pecially in the north, in the neighbourhood of the Po, where 
irrigation is practised on a very extensive scale. 

Besides the various kinds of grain, the country produces in 
abundance wines, silk, oil, cotton, citrons, pomegranates, oranges, 
lemons, almonds, raisins, and other delicious fruits. The fine 
cheese known by the name of Farmesan is made in Lombardy 
and Parma. Of domestic animals, the sheep and horses of 
Naples have long been famous. Mineral treasures are said to 
abound, but the mines have been almost entirely neglected; 
beautiful marble is found in the north, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Sienna and Florence ; precious stones are found in the 
Apennines. 

The Roman-catholic religion is established in all the states. 
In scarcely any country in Europe is the education of the lower 
classes so much neglected as in Italy. The modem Italians are 
lively and courteous, with much taste in the fine arts ; but they 
are indolent, revengeful, superstitious, and too much given to 
robbery and assassination. 

The government of the Kingdom of Italy is a constitutional 
monarchy. In the States of the Church the government is 
absolute. 

The population of the Kingdom of Italy is 24,500,000; and 
that of the States of the Church about 908,000. 



Exercises.— How is Italy bounded? Point out its divisions. 
Which is the most southerly? the most westerly? What does 
the Kingdom of Italv include? What does Yenetia comprehend? 
What is included in the States of the Church? Name the gulfs on 
the west of Naples : those on the east and south. Where are Malta 
and Gozo situated? What isles are north of Sicily? What is the 
chief town in Malta ? Where is Elba ? In what division does the 
Po rise? In what direction does it flow, and into what does it &11? 
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Through what division does the Arao flow? the Tiber? the Vol* 
tamo ? Name the three capes on the south of Naples. Where are 
the Straits of Bonifacio? Otranto? Messina? Where are Lake& 
Pemgia? Bolsena? Como? Qarda? Where is the Finmicino? 
What was its ancient name ? 

On what river is Turin situated? What is stated of it? For 
what is Marengo famous? What battle was fought at Novara? 
What occurred at Lodi, and when ? Where was Livy, the lioman 
historian, bom? Columbus, the discoverer of America? Plinj, the 
naturalist? Canova, the sculptor? For what is Solferino memor- 
able ? What is stated of Venice ? Genoa ? Mantua ? Este ? Milan ? 
Pavia? Florence? For what is Campo Formio noted? Pisa? Mar- 
sala? What treaty of peace was concluded at Yillafranca? What 
is stated of Rome? Sienna? Naples? Where was Raphael, the 
celebrated painter, bora? What is stated of Catania? Amalfi? 
Bologna? Name the birthplace of Cicero and Marius; of Archi- 
medes. Whatis the population of Naples? Milan? Rome? Genoa? 
Turin? Venice? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Italy situated ? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What is the 
general aspect of the country? What is the nature of the climate? 
What of Uie soil? Mention the vegetable productions. Where is 
Parmesan cheese made? What domestic animals have long been 
famous? What is stated of the mineral treasures? Where is beau- 
tiful marble found? What is the established religion? In what 
state is education ? What are the manners of the people ? What is 
the government of the Kingdom of Italy? of the States of the 
Church ? What is the population of lUly ? 



TURKEY IN EUROPE 

Is bounded on the N. by Russia and Austria ; W. by 
Dalma^tia and the Gulf of Venice ; S. by Greece, the 
Archipelago, the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora, and 
the Straits of Constantinople ; E. by Russia and the 
Black Sea. 

Divisions. — Roumelia (including Thrace and Mace- 
do'nia) ; Bulga'ria ; Thes'saly ; Alba'nia ; Bos'nia (in- 
cluding Herzegovi'na and Turkish Croa'tia). Tributary 
States: Rouma'nia (Molda^viaandWalla^'chia); Ser'via; 
Montene^gro. 
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Gulfs. — Sa'ros, Contes'sa, Mon'te San^to, Cassan^dra, 
Saloni'^ca, Volo, Ayta, Avlo'na or Valo'na, Duraz^zo. 

Islands. — Lem^nos, Iml)ros, Samothra^'ki, Tha^sos, 
Can^dia (containing a town of the same name). 

Straits. — ^The Bos'ponis, or Straits of Constan- 
tino'^ple ; the Hellespont or Dardanelles^ 

Capes. — ^Mon'te San'to, Drepa'no, Cassan^dra or 
Pailou'ri. 

Mountains. — Bal'kan or Hae'mus, Rho'dope, A'thos, 
Olym'pus, Pelion, Os'sa, Pin'dus. 

Rivers. — Dan^'ube (with its tributaries Save, Mora'va, 
Se'reth, and Pruth); Marifza; Var'dar; Salam1)ria 
{Pe'neu8)j Drin. 

Lakes. — Jani^na, Scuta^ri, Taki'nos, Easto^ria. 

Principal Towns. — ^In Moldavia. — Jas'sy 30, the 
see. of a Greek archbishop; Galatz^ 30, with a great 
trade ; Ismail^ 25, celebrated for its siege and capture 
by the Russians in 1790 : it was restored to Turkey in 
1856 by the Treaty of Paris ; Ok^'na, with valuable salt- 
mines. 

Wallachia. — Bu^charest 60, with a considerable 
trade ; Ter'govist 5. 

Bulgaria. — Wid^din 25, the residence of a Turkish 
pasha; Nicop'oli 10, the see of a Greek archbishop; 
Sisto'va 20, with manufactures of cotton ; Rust^chuk 30, 
with a considerable trade in com, cloth, and indigo; 
, Silis'tria 20, a fortified town, which was unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Russians in 1854; Var^na 25, a strong . 
seaport, where the British and French forces embarked 
in 1854 to invade the Crimea; Schum'la 50, a very 
strongly fortified town ; Sophi'a 30. 

Servia. — Belgrade^ 30, the capital ; Semen'dria 12 ; 
Gladova. 

Bosnia, embracing Croatia and Herzegovina. — 
Bos^'na-Sex'ai^o 70, with manufactures of lances, daggers, 
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and other arms ; Traw^nik 9 ; Zwor^nik 10, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which are lead mines ; Bihacz' ; No^vi 8 ; 
Mos'tar 12, noted for its bridge across the Naren^ta. 

MoNTENEGBO. — Cct^tigne, the capital and seat of 
government. 

Albania. — Jani^na or Joanni^na 36, where Ali Pasha 
was assassinated in 1822; Duraz^zo 5, a seaport; Scu- 
ta^ri 40, a fortified town, with woollen manufactures. 

RouMELiA, including Thrace and Macedonia. — 
Constantinople 1,075,000, the capital of the Turkish 
£mpire, so called from Constantine the Great, who, in 
the year 330, made it the seat of the Roman Empire in 
the east : its ancient name was Byzantium : by the 
Turks, who took it 1453, it is now called Stamboul ; 
Adriano'^ple 140, the second city of the empire, built by 
the Roman Emperor Adrian, from whom it takes its 
name ; Philippop'oli 40, founded by Philip, King of 
Macedon, with manufactures of cotton, cloth, and silk ; 
Gallip'oli 50, with a considerable trade in leather ; Sa- 
lonlca [Tkessaloni^ca) 70, next to Constantinople the 
most commercial city in European Turkey : to the west- 
ward are the ruins of Pella, the birthplace of Alexander 
the Great; Dra'ma, with thriving manufactures, near 
which is Philip'pi, famous for the great battle in which 
Bnitus and Cassius were defeated by Augustus and 
Antony ; Sevres 30, noted for its manufactures of towels 
and other kinds of strong linen cloth. 

Thessaly. — Laris'sa 25, noted for its red dye ; Phar- 
salia 5, famous for the victory gained by Julius Cassar 
over Pompey. 

Turkey in Europe is situated between 39** and 48* 15' N. Lat., 
and between Id^'^nd 30° E. Long. Its greatest length, from 
the western border of Croatia to the months of the Danube or to 
the Channel of Constantinople, is about 700 miles ; its greatest 
breadth, from the northern boundary of Greece to the north-east 
frontier of Moldavia, about 650 miles; its superficial extent, 
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about 21 0,000 square miles. With the exception of the proTiiioef 
on the north of the Danube, and the eztensiYe tract watered by 
the Maritza and its tributaries, Turkey in Europe may be 
regarded as a mountainous country. 

The climate, though subjecttoconsiderable variety, is in general 
delightful. The soil, except in the mountun-districts, is naturally 
Tery fertile ; but agriculture in most parts has been much neglected. 

Among the yegetable productions may be mentioned wheat, 
maize, millet, tobacco, flax, hemp, wine, coffee, oranges, lemons, 
citrons, pomegranates, almonds, etc. The fallow-deer, the roe, 
and the wild-boar, are found in the forests ; the principal car- 
nivorous animals are the wolf, the fox, and the bear; the horses 
of Thessaly retain their ancient celebrity, and the sheep of 
Wallachia have been long noted for their spiral horns. 

The established religion is the Mohammedan; but a large 
proportion of the inhabitants are Christians of the Greek Church, 
and there are, besides, many Jews and Armenians. Literature 
and science are in a very backward state. The Turks are grave 
and sedate in their demeanour, haughty, indolent, and bigoted, 
but brave and hospitable. 

The government is an absolute monarchy, except in the 
Danubian Principalities, where constitutional government was 
established in 1858, under a prince chosen by the inhabitants, 
subject to the approval of the Sultan. 

The population of Turkey in Europe in 1865 was estimated at 
16,000,000; of Turkey m Asia, at 16,000,000; of Turkey in 
Africa, at 5,000,000. 

Exercises. — What are the boundaries of Turkey in Europe? 
Name and point out its divisions. Which is the most northerly ? the 
meet southerly? the most westerly? What division lies between 
Boumeliaand Walhichia? Where is the Gulf of Arta? Avlona? 
Durazzo ? Where is Candia ? Lemnos ? What seas do the Straits 
of Constantinople unite ? Where is the Gulf of Saros ? Where are 
the Balkan Mountains? Pindos? Bhodope ? Through what division 
does the Maritza flow, and into what does it fall ? the Yardar ? the 
Salambria? What river forms the boundary between Turkey and 
Russia ? Where are Lakes Janina and Scutari ? What is the capital 
of the Turkish Empire ? What is its history ? Which is the second 
cit^ of the empire, and by whom was it built? By whom was 
Philippopoli founded? For what manufactures is it noted? How 
is Salonica situated, and what is stated of it ? For what is Seres 
celebrated? Mostar? Janina? Larissa? Pharsalia? Ismail? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Turke;^ in Europe 
situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? 
What is the general aspect of the country? What is the nature of 
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the dimate and soil? Name some of the vegetable productions. 
What animals are found in the forests ? What animals retain their 
ancient celebrity? What is the established religion ? In what state 
are literature and science ? What are the manners of the Turks ? 
What is the government of Turkejr in Europe? What is the govern- 
ment of the Danubian Principalities? What is the population of 
Turkey in Europe ? of Turkey in Asia ? of Turkey in Africa ? 



GREECE 

Is bounded on the N. by Turkey ; W. and S. by the 
Mediterranean ; E. by the Archipelago. 

Divisions. — Hellas or Northern Greece, More^a, the 
Islands. 

Gulfs. — Lepan^to, Co^ron, Koloky'thia, Nap'oli, 
Egi^na. 

Islands. — The principal are, Sky'ro, Ne'gropont, 
Sal'amis, Egi'na, Hy'dra, Spez'zia, Po^ros, An^dro, Ti^'no, 
Ze'a, Sy'ra, Myco^ni, Pa'ros, Antipa'ros, Nax^ia, Mi1o, 
Ni'o, Santori'ni, the Ionian Islands, namely, Corfu'', Pax'o, 
San^ta Mau'ra, Ith'aca, Cephalo'nia, Zan''te, and Ceri^'go. 
Almost every island has a town of its own name. 

Capes. — Mo'dou, Matapan', Malio or St An^gelo, 
Skylo, Colon'na. 

Mountains. — Zago^ra or Hericon, Pamas'sus, Mai^na 
or Tay'getus. 

Rivers. — Aspropot'amo {AcheWus); Rou'fia {Al- 
phe'us) ; Basilipot'amo [Euro'tas), 

Principal Towns. — In Hellas. — Ath'ens 41, the 
capital of Greece, containing the remains of some of the 
most interesting buildings of antiquity ; the Pira^eus, 6, 
the port of Athens ; Liva'dia 5 ; Thi^va or Thebes 9, 
on the site of ancient Thebes ; Lepan''to, where, in 1571, 
the Spaniards defeated the Turks in a sea-fight ; Salo^na 
6, near which stood the ancient DeFphi ; Missolon'ghi, 
where Lord Byron, tlie poet, died in 1824. 

MoREA.— Tripolit'za 8; Cor'inth, one of the finest cities 
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of ancient Greece (now little more than a village) ; Patras' 
20, with a large trade in currants ; Navari'no, where the 
British, French, and Russian squadrons destroyed the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets, 20th October 1827; Co'rou 
5 ; Mo'don ; Nap'oli di Malva^sia, whence the wine called 
Malmseytakes its name; Napolidi Romania 5, with a good 
harbour, and strongly fortified; Ar'gosS; Spar'ta, famous 
in the history of ancient Greece ; Mis^tra or Mis^itra 7, 
Ionian Islands. — Corfu 25, with a good harbour. 
Zante 20, the only town on the east coast of the island 
of the same name. 

Greece is situated between 36** 23' and 39** 30' N. Lat, and 
between 21° and 24° £. Long. Its length from the northern 
boundary to Cape Matapan, is about 200 miles ; its breadth, from 
the north-west of the Morea to the east coast of Hellas, 155 
miles; its superficial extent, 20,148 square miles. The general 
appearance of the country is mountainous. 

The climate is healthy and agreeable ; the soil in the valleys 
is remarkably fertile, but capable of much agricultural improve- 
ment Greece is not surpassed in picturesque beauty by any 
country in Europe ; and interesting monuments of antiquity 
almost everywhere meet the eye. 

Wheat, barley, maize, rye, oats, pease, beans, cotton, tobacco, 
olives, currants, almonds, oranges, lemons, peaches, citrons, apri- 
cots, etc., are among the vegetable productions. The wild animals 
are the bear, wolf, lynx, boar, fox, jackal, etc ; there are large 
flocks oi sheep, which migrate at the approach of winter from the 
interior mountains to the low grounds near the sea, and return 
again to the hills in spring ; the horses of the Morea, though not 
admired for their beauty, are active, vigorous, and sure-footed. 

The established religion is that of the Greek or Eastern Church, 
so called in contradistinction to the Roman or Western Church, 
from which it separated in the ninth century. Education has 
been, till lately, almost entirely neglected. The modem Greeks 
are gay, lively, and acute ; but they frequently display duplicity, 
and a want of integrity and honour. 

The Ionian Islands were under the protection of Great Britain 
from 1815 till 1864, when they were ceded to Greece. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 

The population in 1866 was 1,348,412. 
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Exercises.— How is Greece bounded ? What are its dlTUions ? 
What tvro gnlfii are soath of the Morea? Where are the Ionian 
Islands ? Where is Salamis ? Name the three capes on the south 
of the Morea. Which of them is the most sontherlj? Where is 
theGulf of Lepanto? CapeColonna? Mount Parnassus? Taygetus? 
Where is the river Aspropotamo? What is the capital of Greece? 
What is stated of it? How is Missolonghi situated? Who died 
tliere, and when ? How is Corinth situated ? What is said of it ? 
Wlierc is Navarino ? What occurred there, and when ? To what 
does Napoli di Malvasia give name ? How is Napoli di Romania 
situated ? What is stated of it ? What is the population of Athens ? 
Napoli di Romania ? Livadia ? 

BetMteen what degrees of latitude and lon|;itude is Greece situated? 
What arc its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What is the 
general appearance of the country? What is the nature of the 
climate and soil ? In what respect is Greece unsurpassed by any 
country in Europe? Mention some of its vegetable productions. 
What are the wild animals ? What is said of the sheep ? of the 
horses of the Morea ? What is the established religion ? In what 
state is education ? What is the character of the modern Greeks ? 
When were the Ionian Islands ceded to Greece? What is the 
government of Greece ? What is its population ? 



THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE 

Is bounded on ihe N. by Russia, Prussia, and Saxony ; 
W. by Bavaria, Switzerland, and Italy ; S. by Italy, 
the Gulf of Venice and Turkey ; E, by Turkey and 
Russia. 

Divisions. — ^Mora'via and Sile'sia; Bohe'mia; tbe 
Archduchy of Austria ; Duchy of ^alz^urg ; Styr'ia ; 
Carin'thia and Camiola ; Go'ritz, Gradis'ca, Is'tria, and 
Tneste ; Tyrol' and Voral^berg ; Dalma^tia ; Croa^tia ; 
Sclavo'nia ; Hun'gary ; Transylva'nia ; Gali'cia and 
Lodome'ria, or Austrian Poland; Bukowi'^na; Ser'via 
and the Banat of Temes ; the Military Frontiers. 

Mountains. — Carpa^thian, Sudefic, Tyrolese' Alps 
or Bren^ner Mountsuns. 
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Rivers. — ^Elbe (with its tributary the Moldau'); 
Dai/ube (with its tributaries Inn, Drave, Save, March 
or MoraVa, Waag, Theiss, Marcs'); Dnies'ter; Po; 
Min'cio ; Adlge ; Bren'ta ; PiaVe ; Tagliamen'to. 

Lakes. — Neu'siedler See, Plaften See, Cirk'nitz. 

Principal Towns. — In Moravia and Silesia.— 
Brunn 59, with extensive woollen and other manufac- 
tures ; Ormutz 15, a strongly-fortified city ; Iglau' 
17, noted for its cloths and paper; Aus'terlitz, famous 
for a decisive victory gained here by Napoleon Bona- 
parte over the Austrians and Russians in December 
1805 ; Troppau' 10, noted for its manufactures of doth 
and arms. 

Bohemia. — ^Prague 143, famous as the birthplace of 
the great Reformers, John Huss Rnd Jerome of Prague ; 
Reich'^enburg 13, with flourishing manufactures of 
linen, woollen and cotton ; Eon'iggratz 9, a strongly- 
fortified city, near which was fought the famous battie 
of Sadowa in 1866 ; PiKsen 10, with mines of alum and 
iron in its neighbourhood ; Kut^tenburg 10, noted for its 
mines of lead, copper, and silver; E^ger 11 ; Carlslmd, 
with hot baths which rank among the most celebrated in 
Europe ; Toplitz, also famous for its baths ; Culm. 

Archduchy op Austria, and Ducuy op Salzburg. 
— Vien'na 560, the capital of Austria : near it are the 
villages of As'pem, Essling, and Wagram, where 
desperate battles were fought between the French and 
Austrians in 1809 ; Lintz 28, with cloth and other 
manufactories ; Stey'er 10, with excellent hardware 
manufactures ; Salzburg 17, with an immense citadel, 
situated on a lofty rock in the centre of the city; 
Neu'^stadt 14, noted for a Cistertian Abbey, and a 
military school. 

Styria. — Gratz 63, with a great inland trade ; Cilly, 
with a castle, in which are preserved many valuable 
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antiquities ; Zell or Mari^azell, a great resort of Roman- 
catholic pilgrims, and noted for its forges ; Bruck, famous 
for its manufacture of spinning machines. 

Cakinthia and Gabniola, Goritz, Oradisca, Istria, 
AND Trieste. — ^Lay^ch 21, with a considerable transit 
trade; Cla^'genfiirt 14, with manufactures of silk and 
cloth ; Id^ria 5, noted for its rich mine of quicksilver ; 
Trieste 66,. a free port with a great trade ; Fiu^me 14, 
a free port ; Ca^'po d'ls^tria 7, with large salt-works. 

Tyrol and Voralberg. — Inns^bruck 14, the seat ot 
a university ; Bofzen or Bolsa^no 10, noted for its fairs ; 
Trent 13, famous for the Koman-catholic council which 
held its sittings there from 1545 till .1503, for the 
purpose of suppressing the Reformation; Brix^'en, a 
strongly -fortified town ; Rovere'do 8 ; Schwatz 5, 
noted for its silver and copper mines. 

Dalmatia. — Za^'ra 9, a strongly- fortified town, with 
a good harbour ; Spala^tro 10, near the ancient Salona, 
and the ruins of the palace built by the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian ; Ragu'sa 9, a strongly-fortified seaport. 

Croatia, Sclavonia, and the Military Frontiers. 
— A'gram 17, a strong town with a fine cathedral; 
CarVstadt 6, a fortified city; Es^sek 13, with consider- 
able trade and strong fortifications ; Semlin 13, a 
fortified town, the chief seat of the trade between 
Turkey and Austria ; Peterwar'dein 7, a strong for- 
tress, where Prince Eugene defeated the Turks in 1716. 

Hungary. — Bu''da or O'fen 55, the capital of Hun- 
gary, noted for its baths, and for the red wines produced 
in its neighbourhood ; Pesth 132, united to Buda by 
two bridges across the Danube, with a richly -endowed 
university ; Pres'burg 44, once the capital of Hungary, 
and still the place where its kings are crowned; 
Komom'' or Comom'' 12, one of the strongest fortresses 
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in Europe ; Ketslcemet 39, with a good trade ; Tokay' 
6, celebrated for its wines; Scbem^nitz 20, noted for 
its mines of gold and silver, and for its mining school ; 
Miskolz^ 26, with a- great trade in wine, com, and 
leather ; Debref zin 36, the seat of a Calvinistic 
college. 

Seevia and the Banat op Temes. — Tem'eswar 21, 
a strongly- fortified town ; There^sienstadt 53, rather a 
cluster of villages than a town ; Zom'l>or 22, with an 
extensive trade in com and cattle; Neu^satz 10, the 
centre of the trade between Turkey and south-eastern 
Germany, 

Trans ylvaj^ia. — Clau'senberg 21 ; Carls'burg 5, in 
the neighbourhood of rich gold-mines; Veroespa'tak, 
with gold and silver mines, which were worked by the 
Romans and are still very productive ; Maros'-Vasar- 
hely 10; Hermanstadt' 16; Cronstadt 27, a strong 
town with considerable trade and manufactures ; Bisz^- 
friz 6, with linen-manufactures, tanneries, and soap- 
works. 

Galicia and Lodomeria, or Austrian Poland, and 
BuKOWiNA. — Lem'berg 70, the seat of a university, and 
a place of great trade in cloth and linen ; Broody, 18 ; 
Sam'bor 11, with manufactures of linen ; Czer'nowitz 26, 
the capital of the duchy of Bukowina ; Jar'oslaw 7, with 
an imperial cloth-manufactory ; Wielicz^ka 5, near the 
largest salt-mines in the world ; Cra^cow 41, the ancient 
capital of Poland, more recently the capital of the 
Republic of Cracow, but incorporated in 1846 with the 
Austrian Empire : it is the seat of a university, and has 
a cathedral where are the tombs of many of the Polish 
kings. 

Austria is sitaated between 42"* W and 51"* N. Lat., and 
between 9** 35' and 26*" 25' £. Long. Its greatest length is about 
800 miles; its greatest breadth, 492 miles ; its superficial extent. 
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236,000 Bqnare milefl. The constry is trayersed by immense 
moantain-chainB, between which there are extensive plains and 
valleys. 

The cHmate in the northern part, which includes the whole of 
Bohemia, is rather colder in winter and warmer in summer than 
with us in England ; in the central part it is temperate and salu- 
brious ; in the south the winter is only of three months' duration, 
the cold seldom exceeding what we endure in the month of March. 
The soil, with the exception of the more elevated parts, is good, 
but agriculture is in a backward state. 

Besides the common kinds of grain, flax, hemp, maize, rice, 
tobacco, vines, olives, and myrtles are cultivated, and at least a 
third of the productive soil is covered with forests. The 
domestic animals are similar to those of Germany. In Hungary 
the horse, though small in size, is swift and active, and great 
attention is paid to the improvement of the. breed; the cattle 
are large and well shaped ; sheep are exceedingly numerous, but 
the wool is inferior to that of Saxony. Swine and poultry are 
fed in large numbers. The silk-worm is cultivated in the 
south. The minerals of greatest value are gold, silver, quick- 
silver, copper, lead, tin, iron, zinc, antimony, coal, salt, soda, 
natron, suphur, graphite, etc 

The Boman-catholic faith is professed by the great body of the 
people. The Greek church ranks next in point of numbers. 
There are many Calvinists, Lutherans, and Jews, all sects being 
tolerated. Education is attended to with much care, and 
elementary schools are established throughout the whole empire. 
The manners of the Austrians are similar to those of tlie 
Germans, — they are cold and distant, though civil to strangers, 
and are reputed deficient in intellectual attainments. The 
Hungarians are a high-minded people, exceedingly tenacious of 
their nationality, and among the best soldiers in Europe. 

The government was long absolute, but may now be regarded 
as a constitutional monarchy. 

The popuktion in 1867 was 34,706,460. 

Exercises. — What are the boundaries of Austria? Point out its 
divisions. What are the three most northerly? What the most 
westerly? the most easterly? the most southerly? What division 
is west of Carinthia? Where are the Carpathian Mountains? the 
Brenner ? the Sadetic ? Where does the Elbe rise ? Name the trib- 
utaries of the Danube. Where does the Dniester rise, and in what 
airection does it flow? Where is Lake Cirknitz? Neusiedler See, 
and Flatten See? Point out the towns in Bohemia. Name those 
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in Monria and Silesia. For what ia Ansteriits famous? Iglan? 
Prague? Carlsbad? Kuttenbnrg? On what river is Vienna sita- 
ated ? 'What battles were fonght in its neighbourhood ? For what 
is Nenstadt noted? Idria? Trent? Schwatz? Komom? On what 
river is Insbmck situated? Trent? Prague? Koniggratz? How are 
Trieste and Fiume situated? Point out the towns in Huneary 
proper. On what river is Pesth situated? What is stated of it? 
For what is Schemnitz noted? Tokay? Yeroespatak? Bisztriz? 
Jaroslaw ? Wieliczka ? What occurred at Peterwardein, and when ? 
Of what was Cracow the ancient capital ? When was it incorpor- 
ated with the Austrian Empire ? What is the population of Vienna? 
league? Trieste? Lemberg? Presburg? Gratz? firunn? 

j^tween what degrees of latitude and longitude is Austria situ- 
ated ? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What 
is the general aspect of the countrv? What is the nature of the 
climate in the northern part? in the central part? in the south? 
What is the nature of the soil ? Mention the vegetable productions. 
What is stated of the domestic animals ? Mention some of the mine- 
rals. What is the prevailing religion ? In what state is education ? 
What are the manners of the Austrians? What is the character of 
the Hungarians? What is the government of Austria? What is 
its population? 



GERMANY 

Is bounded on the N. by the Baltic, Denmark, and the 
German Ocean ; W. by Holland, Belgium^ and France ; 
S. by Switzerland and Austria (the Tyrol); E. by 
Austria and Prussia. 

Chief Divisions. — Kingdom of Sax'ony, Kingdom 
of Bava'ria, Kingdom of Wuftemberg, Grand Duchy 
of Balden, Hes'se-Darm'stadt, the Saxe Principalities 
(Saxe-Artenburg, Saxe-Coburg-Golha, Saxe-Mei'nin- 
gen), Saxe- Weimar, An^alt, Bruns'wick, Ol'denburg, 
Meck'-lenburg, the Three Free Cities (Ham1>urg, 
Bre'men, and Lu'beck). 

Mountains. — The Hartz, Swartz'wald or Black 
Forest, Erzgebirge (Erz'berg) or Metallic Mountains, 
Riesenge'l)irge or Giants' Mountains. 

BiYEBS. — ^Elbe, We'ser, Ems, Rhine (with its tribu- 
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taries NecVar and Mame) ; Danube (with its tributaries 
nier, Fser, and Inn). 

Lakes. — ^Mu^ritz, Plan, Schwe'rin, Diepholz', Con- 
stance or the Borden See, Chi^em See. 

Principal Towns. — In Saxony. — Dres'den 146, the 
capital, famous for its royal library, picture-gallery, and 
manufactures: in its neighbourhood is Meis^sen 10, 
noted for its beautiful porcelain-manufactory; Leip^'sic 
85, celebrated for its university, for its three great 
annual fairs, and for the defeat of Napoleon Bonaparte 
by the Allies in 1813 ; Chem'nitz 55, with manufactures 
of silk, woollen, and cotton; Freylberg 19, noted for its 
silver-mines, and mining academy ; Bauf zen 12, where 
the Allies were defeated by Napoleon Bonaparte in 
1813 ; Zittau^ 14, the centre of the linen-manufactures 
of Saxony. 

Bavaria. — ^Mu'nich 167, the capital, with a univer- 
sity, and one of the finest galleries of paintings in 
Europe ; Rafisbon 30, long the capital of Bavaria, and 
from 1662 till 1806 the seat of the Imperial Diet; 
Augsl)urg 49, where, in 1530, the Protestant Confession 
of Futh, drawn up by Luther and Melancthon, was pre- 
sented to Charles V., Emperor of Germany ; Nu^rem- 
berg or Num'berg 70, where watches were invented by 
Peter Hele; Passau' 13, a strongly fortified town; 
Spire 14, where, in 1529, the Reformers made that 
protest against tiie proceedings of Charles Y., which 
obtained for them the name of Protestants; Deux 
Ponts 7 ; Blenheim, famous for the victory gained by 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene over the 
French and Bavarians in 1704 ; Hohenlin^den, where, in 
1800, the Austrians were defeated by the French, under 
Moreau; An^spach 13; Baml)erg 25; Wurtzl)urg 41, 
the seat of one of the oldest universities in Germany. 

H 
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WuRTEMBERO. — Stutfgard, 69, the capital, with a 
royal library containing a collection of 12,000 Bibles; 
HeiFbronn 16, on the Neckar, shares actively in the 
transit trade between Frankfort and South Germany ; 
Reutlingen 13, on the Eschatz, and on the railway to 
Plochlingen, was the first town in Swabia which em- 
braced the principles of the Reformation ; Tul)ingen 8, 
the seat of a celebrated university, which has an average 
attendance of 1000 students ; Ulm 23, a strong town, 
famous for the capture of General Mack and his army 
by Napoleon I. in 1805. 

Baden. — Carlsru^he 30, the capital ; Baden-Baden 6, 
celebrated for its mineral waters ; Mannheim 30, a free 
port with a considerable trade ; Hei'delberg 18, noted for 
its university, which has forty-five professors, seventy- 
eight teachers, and a library of 120,000 volumes ; Frcy'- 
burg 19, with a noble cathedral, and a Roman- catholic 
university; Constance 6, famous for the Council held 
hero between 1414 and 1418, which sentenced John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague to be burned, and condemned the 
doctrines of John WickliflFe. 

Hesse-Darmstadt. — Darm'^stadt 29, the capital; 
Mentz or Mayence' 41, a strongly fortified city, which 
disputes with Haarlem and Strasburg the invention 
of printing; Worms 11, one of the most ancient cities 
of Germany: at the diet held here in 1521 Luther 
was excommunicated ; Gies^sen 9, the seat of a uni- 
versity. 

The Saxe Principalities (Saxe-Al'tenburq, Saxe 
Coburg-Go'tha, Saxe-Mei'ningen, S axe-Weimar). — 
Altenburg 18 ; Gotha 18, a handsome city, with a 
museum, picture-gallery, valuable library, and cabinet 
of coins; Coburg 11, with an ancient palace and castlo ; 
Meiningen 7 ; Hild^burghausen ; Weimar 14, noted as 
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a seat of literatare and art ; Je^na 7, celebrated for its 
university, and for the defeat of the Prussians by Na- 
poleon I. in 1806. 

Anhalt. — Des'sau 16 ; Bem'burg 12 ; Zerbst 11. 

Brunswick. — ^Brunswick 45, the capital, noted for 
its fairs: the invention of the spinning-wheel in 1530 
is ascribed to a sculptor of this town, named Jurgen ; 
Worfenbuttel 9, with a library containing some of 
Luther's manuscripts. 

Oldenburg. — Oldenburg 8, the capital, with a castle 
and a collection of German antiquities ; Del^'menhorst, 
noted for a great horse and cattle fair. 

Mecklenburg. — Schwe'rin 23, the capital ; Wis'mar 
13, with a good harbour, and shipbuilding yards; 
Ros^tock 26, the seat of a university ; New-Strelitz 7, 
built in the form of a star ; Gus^trow 11, 

The Three Free Cities. — Ham'burg 176, the 
greatest commercial city in Germany, if not in the 
Continent; Bre^men 71, the ancient capital of the 
Hanseatic League, with several manufactures, and an 
extensive commerce; Lu^eck 32, with a consider- 
able trade, the birthplace of Sir Godfrey Eneller the 
portrait-painter, and of Mosheim the ecclesiastical his- 
torian.*. 

Grermany, exclasive of the German states of Austria, Pmssia, 
and the Netherlands, is situated between 47* 20' and 64° 32' N. 
Lat., and between I'* and 15° E. Long. Its superficial extent is 
about 70,666 square miles. The face of the country is exceed- 
ingly varied : the south, south-eastern, and central provinces 



* These three cities are called Uanse Towns, a name given to certain sea- 
port towns of Germany which entered into a mntual league (?uinsa) against 
the pirates of the Baltic and the feudal chiefs of the neighbouring mainland. 
The Hanseatic League was formed between Hamburg and Lubeck in 1241. 
It gradoally extended until it embraced sixty-six cities, but began to decline, 
as commerce found new outlets, towards the end of the 16th century, and wm 
dissolTed in 1630. 
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are monntainoui and ragged; the Temaining part is a wide 
sandy plain, almost on a level with the sea. The climate, upon 
the whole healthy, is much modified hy the elevations of the 
land. In the north and north-east, it is humid and changeahle, 
much rain falls, and desolating hurricanes are frequent : in the 
centre and the south it is more steady and genial. The soil, 
especially in the plains and along the herders of the rivers, is 
very productive, hut in the south it is considerably lighter than 
in the north. 

Qermany has long been celebrated for its forests, which con- 
tain an inexhaustible supply of useful timber. Grain of every 
kind, as well as the potato, is extensively cultivated ; fruit-trees 
and kitchen-herbs are found here in high excellence; hops, 
tobacco, madder, and flax are produced; and the vine in the 
southern provinces arrives at perfection, the German wines, 
particularly that called ffoek, being reckoned among the 
best in Europe. The horses in the north-east are admirably 
adapted for draught or heavy cavalry, but in other parts the 
breed is inferior ; great numbers of cattle, and immense flocks 
of sheep are reared,— the wool of Saxony and Silesia being 
esteemed equal to that of Spain ; goats and swine are fed in 
large numbers, and domestic fowls are plentifuL Among 
the wild animsds inhabiting the forests, are deer, boars, lynxes, 
bears, and wolves. Minerals are abundantly distributed, 
the most important being gold, silver, cinnabar, iron, copper, 
tin, lead, calamine, bismuth, cobalt, nickel, titanium, arse- 
nic, rock and Glauber salts. Precious stones are frequently 
met with. 

About one-half of the population are Roman* catholics, one- 
fifth belong to the Evangelical church — ^which is a union of 
Calvinists and Lutherans — and the remainder are either .Chris- 
tians of various sects or Jews, — the whole enjoying the most 
perfect toleration. In no country in the world has education 
been more generally diffused. Elementary schools are estab- 
lished everywhere, and education is so cheap as to be within 
the reach of every one. In all the larger towns there are 
schools for classical education, and nineteen well-endowed 
universities offer instruction in the higher departments of 
learning. 

The Germans are hospitable, firank, fisuthful, and sincere, in- 
doBtrioos, and extremely persevering, but formal, and many of 
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them possessed of an extravagant pride of family. In religion 
and philosophy, they too often allovr an excessive enthusiasm 
to mislead them. 

Since 1866, the states north of the Lower Maine have been 
formed into a confederation, with Prussia for its acknowledge 
military and diplomatic head. 

The following are the states (with the exception of Prussia) 
into which Germany is now divided: — North Oerman Con- 
federation, — Saxony, Hesse-Darmstadt (N. of the Maine), Bruns- 
wick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Saxe- Wei- 
mar, •Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, Saxe-Meining^n, Saxe-Altenburg, 
Oldenburg, Anhalt, Schwarzburg-Sonderhausen, Schwarzbnrg- 
Rndolstadt, Waldeck, Reuss (Older and Younger), Schaumburg- 
lippe, Lippe-Detmold, the Free Cities of Hamburg, Lubeck, and 
Bremen. JSouth German States. — Wurtemberg, Baden, Bavaria, 
Hesse-Darmstadt (S. of the Maine), Liechtenstein. 

The population is about 12,455,542. 



Ex£RGisss.~How is Germanybomided ? Point out its divisions. 
What division is to the east of Wurtemberg ? What to the west? 
Which is the most northerly division ? Where are the Hartz Moan- 
tains ? the Erzgebirge ? the Swartzwald ? Where does the Danube 
rise? In what direction does the Maine flow? Into what river 
does it fall ? Through what division does the Iser flow? Where is 
the Lake of Constance ? Muritz ? Chiem See ? On what river is 
Dresden situated ? What is stated of it ? What occurred at Bautzen, 
and when? For what is Leipsio celebrated ? Clausthal? Freyberg? 
On what river is Munich situated ? What is said of it ? What took 
place at Snire, and when? For what is Blenheim famous? Ulm? 
Constance? Baden? What is stated of Augsburg? For what is 
Jena celebrated? Weimar? What is stated of Mentz? Brunswick? 
Name the free cities or Hanse Towns. What is stated of Lubeck ? 
Which is the most commercial city in Germany ? What is the popu- 
lation of Munich ? Dresden ? Leipsic ? Hamburg ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Germany 
situated? What is its superficial extent? What is the general 
aspect of the country ? What is the nature of the climate ? of the 
soil? For what has Germany been long celebrated? Mention 
some of the vegetable productions. What are the domestic animals ? 
Name the wild animals. Enumerate some of the mineral produc- 
tions. What is stated of the religion of Germany ? In what state 
is education? How many universities are there? What is the 
character of the people ? When was the North German Confedera- 
tion formed ? Name the South Geroum states. What is the pop- 
ulation of Germany ? 
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ASIA. 

Fob the General Divisions of Asia, see page 11. 

TURKEY IN ASIA 

Is bounded on the N, by Russia, the Black Sea, the 
Straits of Constantinople, the Sea of Marmora, and the 
Dardanelles ; W. bj the Archipelago and the Mediter- 
ranean; S. by the Mediterranean and Arabia; £. by 
Persia and Russia. 

Divisions. — Asia Minor (including Anatolia, Cara- 
ma^'nia, and Sivas' or Roum); Arme'nia; Kurdistan' 
{Assyr^ia); Trak-Ar'abi {Chaldefa); Algesi^'ra {Mes" 
opota'mia) ; Syr'ia ; Pal'estine or the Holy Land. 

Islands. — Ten^'edos, the wine of which is highly es- 
teemed ; Leslbos or Mytele^ne, the birthplace of Sappho ; 
Sci^o, famous among tiie ancients for its wine ; Sa^mos, 
the birthplace of Pythag'oras ; Pat'mos, where St John 
wrote the Book of Revelation; Stan'co or Cos, the 
birthplace of Hippoc'rates, Simonldes, fuid Apelles; 
Rhodes, in which was the famous colossal statue of 
Apollo; Scarpan'to; Cy'prus, in which is Nico'sia: 
Astropalala. 

Mountains. — ^I'da, Olym'pus, Tau'rus, LeVanon (an- 
ciently famous for its cedars), Ar'arat (on which it is 
supposed that Noah's Ark rested after the flood), Olym- 
pus (in the island of Cyprus). 

Rivers. — Mein'der [Mean'der\ celebrated for its 
windings, Sar'abat, Kis'il-Irmak (the red river), Saka^'ria, 
Je'kil-Ir'mak (the green river), Euphrates, Ti'grig, 
Oron'tes, Jor'dan. 

Lakes. — ^Van, Salt Lake, Asphalti'tes or the Dead 
SeOf Lake oi Tibe^rias or Sea of Galilee. 
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Pbincipal Towns. — ^In Anatolia. — Smyr'na 150, a 
place of great trade, and the emporium of the Levant ; 
Manis^'sa 25 {Magnefsia\ famous for its plantations of 
saffron; Bru^sa or Pru^'sa 60, noted for its mineral waters 
and its silk ; Eutay'ah 50, the capital of Anatolia, with 
a good trade ; Ca^ra-his^'sar 60, &mous for the immense 
quantity of opium collected in its neighbourhood, and 
for its woollen manufactures; Ango^ra 15, celebrated 
for the fineness of its goats' hair ; Kostamu^ni 12, with 
a trade in wool. 

Caramania. — Ko'nieh 50 [Ico'nium\ with consider* 
able trade and manufactures ; Eaisa^'rieh 25, celebrated 
for the production of a yellow berry used in dyeing ; 
Tar'sus 30, the birthplace of St Paul, and once the rival 
of Athens for learning; Ada^'na 20, noted for its 
fruits. 

RouM. — ^Tokat' 30; Ama'sia 25, the birthplace of 
Stralx) the geographer, and of Mithrlda^'tes ; Sivas 27, 
noted for its fine grain. 

Armenia. — Er^zeroum 44, the centre of a great trade ; 
TreVisond 45 [Trapefsus)^ with a good trade ; Ears 12, 
famous for its siege in 1855. 

Kurdistan. — Van 15, a strong commercial city; 
Bedlis or Bet'lis 10; Er1)il {Arhefla) 6, near which 
Alexander the Great gained a decisive victory over 
Dari^'us. 

Irak-Arabi. — ^Bag^dad 65, famous as the scene of so 
many oriental tales ; Basso'ra 60, a place of great trade, 
the seat of a British factory ; Hillah 10, in the vicinity 
of which are immense mounds of ruins, marking the 
site of ancient Bab^ylon. 

Algesira. — ^DiarbeTdr 14; Mo'sul 40, from which 
it has been supposed that the manufacture called muslin 
takes its name : opposite to it, on the east side of the 
Tigris, are the rainB of ancient l!^iii'eve\i\ Oxfl^^^^^xy^* 
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posed to be the Ur of the Chaldees' mentioned in 
Scripture. 

Syria. — Alep^po 100, with a large inland trade; 
An^tioch or Antalda 18, once the capital of Syria, the 
place where the followers of our Saviour were first called 
Christians; Damas'^cus 150, a city of great antiquity, 
with extensive commerce : the manufacture called damask 
takes its name from this city ; Beyrout^ 60, the port of 
Damascus; Trip^oli 20, a seaport with considerable 
trade ; Ham'^ah 30, the Ham^ath of Scripture ; Ain^tab 
20. 

Palestine or The Holy Land. — Jeru^'salem 16, so 
celebrated in the Holy Scriptures ; A'cre 5 [Ptolema'is), 
the principal cotton mart of Syria, famous in the time 
of the Crusades : it made a successful defence against 
Napoleon Bonaparte in 1799, but was nearly reduced to 
ruins by a three hours' bombardment from the British 
fleet in 1840; Nablous 8, on the site of the ancient 
She^chem, in the vicinity of Jacob's well and the tomb 
of Joseph; Tabari'a [Tibe'rias)^ nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake in January 1837 ; Jaffa [Jop'pa) 25, 
the port of Jerusalem ; Ga^za 15. 

Turkey in Asia is situated between SO** and 42^ N. Lat., and 
between 26° and 49° E. Long. Its length from £. to W. is about 
1200 miles; its breadth from N. to S., about 850 miles; its 
superficial extent, about 600,000 square miles. The aspect of the 
country is exceedmgly varied ; many of the provinces are trav- 
ersed by chains of lof^ mountains, between wliich are extensive 
and beautiful plains of great fertility, while the countries 
watered by the Euphrates and Tigris are vast continued plains 
of alluvial soil of inexhaustible richness. 

The climate is healthy, — ^the colder air of the mountain- 
districts tempering that of the plains, which would otherwise be 
excessively hot. The soil is naturally very productive, but 
agriculture is in a wretched state. 

The mountains are everywhere clothed with wood ; and the 
soatbem sborea of the Black Bea ]^tQ««at «^ oocLtanndd saooesnon 
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of forests. Com, silk, cotton, tobacco, opium, wine, and fraits of 
all kinds are produced in abundance. The chief domestic ani- 
mals are sheep, of a breed which is held in great estimation, 
and the goats of Angora, famous for their fine hair, of which the 
best camlets are made. Among the wild animals may be 
noticed the lion, which never appears to the west of the Eu- 
phrates, the hyena, the jackal, the antelope, and the ibex or 
rock-goat. The copper-mines near Tokat are productive; but 
little else is known regarding the minerals. 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedanism ; but there are 
many Greek, Nestorian, and Armenian Christians and Jews. 
There are numerous elementary schools, and to all the mosques 
are attached colleges for students of law and of religion. In a 
country inhabited by so many distinct tribes, a great diversity of 
character and manners must necessarily prevail. The Osmanlis 
are ignorant, simple-minded, devout, honest, and well-disposed ; 
the Kurds are fierce and turbulent; the Turcomans, though 
a nomadic tribe, have made some advances towards civilisation. 

The government is an absolute despotism, vested in the Sultan 
or Grand Siguier, who usually delegates his authority to the 
Grand Vizier. The affairs of the different provinces are ad- 
ministered by Pashas, who are invested with nearly absolute 
authority within their provinces. 

The population in 1844 was estimated at 16,050,000. 



EzzROiSES. — What are the boundaries of Turkev in Asia ? Name 
its divisions. Which is south of Kurdistan? What was its ancient 
nune ? Which is the most westerly division ? Where b Palestine ? 
What was the ancient name of Algesira ? Of whom was Stance or 
Cos the birthplace? What is stated of Patmos? For what was 
Scio fiunons among the ancients? Where are the two mountains 
named 01 vmpufl? Taurus? Ida? Ararat? What is supposed of this 
mountain ? Where is Lebanon ? For what was it anciently famous ? 
In what direction do the Euphrates and Tigris flow ? For wl^at is 
the Meinder celebrated? Into what does the Jordan flow? Where 
is Lake Van? Salt Lake? the Dead Sea? For what is Manissa 
fiunous? Angora? Brusa? Kaisarieh? Adana? Cara-hissar? What 
is stated of Smyrna? Tarsus? Amasia? What took place near 
Erbil ? On what river is Bagdad, and for what is it famous ? What 
is stated of Hillah? Mosul? Orfa? Aleppo? Damascus? Jerusalem? 
Acre? Jafia? Nablous? Where were me followers of our Saviour 
first called Christians? What is the population of Smyrna? Bag- 
dad? Aleppo? Damascus? Jerusalem? Brusa? 
^ Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Turkey in Asia 
dtuated? What are its length, breadth, and super^clai ^iJu^iiS.'^ 
What is the aspect of the conntiy ? By what ax^ mvirj ^i V^^ ^^-^< 
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inces trayereed ? Of what do the ooantries watered h^ the Eaphrates 
and Tigris consist? What is the nature of the climate and soil? 
Mention the vegetable productions. What are the chief domestic 
animals? What are the wild animals? What is stated of the 
mineral productions? What is the prevailing religion? What 
other creeds are there? In what state is edacation? What is the 
character of the Osmanlis? of the Kurds? of the Turcomans? 
What is the government ? What is the population? 



ARABIA 

Is bounded on the N. by Turkey in Asia ; W. by the 
Isthmus of Suez and the Red Sea ; S. by the Indian 
Ocean ; E. by the Persian Gidf and Turkey. 

Divisions. — Hed'jaz, Ye'men, ELad^ramaut, (Kman, 
Lah'sa, Ned'jed. 

Gulfs. — Suez, Akaba', Oman or Or^mus. 

Island. — Bahrein^, in the Persian Gulf, with one of 
the most valuable pearl-fisheries in the world : Manama 
40, its chief town, has a large trade. 

Capes. — Bab-el-mandeb, Ras-el-had, Mussendom^ 

Mountains. — Si'nai (on which the Lord delivered 
the Ten Commandments to Moses), Ho'reb (on which 
Moses saw the burning bush), Sham^'mar, Ar'afat* 

Principal Towns. — In Hbdjaz. — ^Mec^ca 30, the 
capital of Arabia, and the birthplace of Mohammed in 
569 ; Medi^'na 15, the residence of Mohammed after his 
flight from Mecca, and his burialplace ; Jid^da 22, the 
port of Mecca, a place of considerable commerce; 
Yamlbo 5, the port of Medina. 

Yemen. — Sa'na 40, with a great trade, chiefly in 
coflee ; Mo^cha 7, long noted for its excellent coflee ; 
A^den 20, a strongly-fortified seaport, belonging to 
Brittdn, 
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Hadramapt. — Siimn; Do^an; Da^far; MakaTlahS, 
tlie chief place for trade on the south coast 

Oman. — ^Mus^cat 50, a strongly-fortified seaport, with 
a very extensive trade ; Ros^'tak ; So^ar 9. 

Lahsa. — Lah^sa; El-Ea'tif 6 ; Grain or Eoueit 10 ; 
Eas-al-Ehy^ma, formerly a great resort of pirates. 

Nedjed. — Derey'eh 15, the chief seat of the sect of 
the Wahabees. 



Arabia is situated between 12* 40' and 35** N. Lat, and 
between 32*" 37' and 60*" £. Long. Its length, from the Straits 
of Bab-el-mandeb to the Euphrates, is 1500 miles ; its breadth, 
from the Red Sea to the most easterly point, 1280 miles; its 
superficial extent, about 1,000,000 square miles. The distin- 
guishing features of Arabia are its immense deserts of sand, 
dirersified only by a few spots of great beauty and fertility, 
called oases or islands. 

The heat in the low flat parts is intense ; in the more ele- 
vated parts the climate is milder. A great proportion of the 
country is absolutely barren; but the district of Yemen and 
some others produce excellent crops. 

Wheat, Turkey-corn, durra, barley, and beans are the common 
grains. Manna is found abundantly in the deserts ; figs, dates, 
pomegranates, cotton, tamarinds, oranges, coffee, sugar-cane, 
betel, nutmeg, senna, and all sorts of melons and pumpkins are 
produced in perfection, together with the amyris opobalsamum, 
which yields the celebrated balm of Mecca. Arabia has long 
been famous for its horses and camels ; but the chief wealth of 
the pastoral Arabs consists in sheep and goats. Among the 
wild animals are the panther, hyena, jackal, wolf, fox, antelope, 
and ass. The only minerals yet found are, lead in Oman, con- 
taining a small quantity of silver, iron in the north of Yemen, 
and rock-salt in several places. 

The religion is Mohammedanism. The Arabs are famed for 
their hospitality to strangers, and their generosity and fidelity 
have been much praised ; but their fidelity seems to be regulated 
only by their interests. They are addicted to war, bloodshed, 
and cruelty, and never forget or forgive an injury. 

Among the Bedouins, or wandering tribes of the interior, the 
patriarchal form of govenunent is genexal*, 7i\ia\j^ «Kn&i^ ^1 ^<^ 
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dties are ruled bj IniAiiis, or Emirs, nominally subject to the 
Ottoman Porte. 
The population is estimated at 8,000,000. 



ExEBOiSES. — How is Arabia bounded? Name sndpoint out its 
divisions. Where is the Gulf of Suez ? of Ormus ? What is stated 
of the island of Bahrein? Where is Cape Ras-el-had? Where are 
Hinai and Horeb ? Of what memorable events were they the scenes ? 
What is the capital of Arabia? Who was bom tliere, and when? 
What is stated of Medina? For what is Mocha noted? To what 
country does Aden belong? What is said of Muscat? What is the 
population of Mecca ? M^lna ? Sana ? Muscat ? Dereyeh ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Arabia situated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What are the 
distin^oishine features of Arabia ? What is the nature of the climate 
and soil ? Mention some of the yegetable productions. For what 
animals has Arabia long been famous? What are the wild animals? 
Enumerate the minerals. What is the religion of Arabia? For 
what are the Arabs famed ? To what are they addicted? What is 
tlie government of Arabia ? What is its population ? 



PERSIA 

Is bounded on the N. by Tartary, the Caspian Sea, and 
Russia; W. by Turkey in Asia; S. by the Persian 
Gulf; £. by Afghanistan and Beloochistan. 

Divisions. — Mazanderan', Ghilan, Azerbi'jan, Frak- 
Aje'mi, Luristan', Khuzistan', Farsistan', Laristan', 
Ker'man, Western part of Klioras'an, Astrabad'. 

Islands. — Ka'rak, Kish^ma, Or^mus, all in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Mountains. — El'burz, Elwund'. 

Rivers. — ^A'ras or Arax'es, Kiz'zeWyzen, Hawe'za 
or Kar^asu. 

Lakes. — Uru'meah or Ur'mia, Bak'tegan. 

Principal Towns. — In Mazanderan. — Saree^ 35, 
Amol 35, Balfroosh' 20^ with an extensive trade. 
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Ohilan. — ^Resbt 50, with a good trade; Enzellee, 
tbe port of Resbt. 

AzERBijAN. — ^Tabriz' or Tau'ris (i.e. fever-dispelling) 
100, the favourite residence of Haroun al Raschid; 
Um^meah 25, said to be the birthplace of the famous 
Zoroas'^ter. 

Irak-Ajemi. — ^Teheran' 80, the capital of Persia; 
Ispahan^ 60, the ancient capital, now much decayed, 
but still a great place with a large trade ; CasHbin 40, a 
fortified town, with a considerable trade ; Hamadan' 50, 
supposed to occupy the site of the ancient Ecbat'ana, 
with a building said to be the sepulchre of Es'ther and 
Mor^decai ; Ker^manshah 30. 

LuRiSTAN. — Khorramabad' 5. 

Khuzistan. — Shus'ter 8 ; Dez'phool 15. 

Farsistan. — Shiraz' 30, noted as the birthplace of 
Sadi the philosopher, and of Hafiz the poet, the 
Anacreon of Persia : 35 miles to the north-east are the 
ruins of the celebrated Persep^olis, and 49 miles farther 
in the same direction are the ruins of Pasar'gadae, with 
a building supposed to be the tomb of Cyrus the Great ; 
Bushire' 18, the principal seaport of Persia, and the 
emporium of the trade with India : it was bombarded 
and taken by the British in 1856. 

Lasistan. — Lar 12, with the finest bazaar in Persia. 

Kerman. — Kerman 30, noted for the excellence of 
its wool, and its manufactures of shawls, etc. ; Gom- 
broon' 5. 

Western Part op Ehorasan. — ^MusVed 100, a 
fortified city, with the tomb of Imam Reza, a resort of 
pilgrims ; Yezd 50, celebrated for its commerce and silk- 
manufactures ; ToorHbut, with a considerable transit- 
trade. 

AsTRABAD. — ^Astrabad' 5 ; Ashruff", the favourite 
residence of Shah Abbas the Great 
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Persia is dttutted between 26** and 3 9 N. Lat., and between 
44<' and 62"* E. Long. Its length from N.W. to S.E. is about 
1200 miles; its breadth from S.W. to N.E., about 870 miles; its 
superficial extent, about 450,000 square miles. The country, on 
the north and west, is mountainous ; on the east and south, it is 
an elerated dry salt-plain or tableland, with a scanty yegetation. 

The heat in summer, especially in the low gromids near the 
Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea, is scarcely supportaUe ; and 
the climate here is very unwholesome. In the mountainous 
parts there are great storms of rain and snow, and the winters 
are exceedingly cold. The soil in the south is barren, but in 
the valleys of the north it is remarkably fertile and productive. 

Wheat, barley, millet, and especially rice, are usual crops. 
Persia is believed to be the native country of the almond, peach, 
fig, pomegranate, apricot, and mulberry. The vine is common in 
the north ; the sugar-cane, cotton, silk, opium, tobacco, saffron, 
etc., are also general articles of culture. The most remark- 
able plant, perhaps, is that firom which assafoetida is obtained. 
The domestic animals are horses, famous for the elegance of 
their form, and sheep, remarkable for their long fat tails, some 
of which weigh thirty lbs. The lion, the panther, the leopard, 
the tiger, the boar, the ass, and the bear are among the wild 
animals. Copper, iron, silver, nitre, sulphur, naphtha, and 
bitumen are found in different provinces; and in the valley 
of Lake Urumeah there is a spring whose petrifying quality 
produces the beautifully-variegated Tabriz marble. Turquoises 
are found in Elhorasan. 

The established religion is Mohammedanism ; but there 
are still a few followers of Zoroaster, or worshippers of fire. 
The Persians are noted for their vivacity, gaiety, bravery, 
hospitality, and humanity ; but they are treacherous and insin- 
cere. The government is a military despotism ; and here, as in 
almost all oriental states, justice is too often sold to the highest 
bidder. 

The population is estimated at more than 10,000,000. 

ExEBCiSES.— How is Persia bounded? Name its divisions. What 
are the islands in the Persian Gulf? Into what does the Aras or 
Araxes flow ? Where ib Lake Urumeah ? What is the capital of 
Persia? What was the ancient capital ? What is stated of Hamadan? 
What is said of Urumeah? For what is Kerman noted? What is 
the principal seaport of Persia? For what is Yezd eelebiated? 
What is stated of SUraz? What is the population of Teheran? 
Casbin? Ispahan? 
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Between what degrees of latitude and longitnde is Persia situated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? What is the 
appearance of the countrj? What is the nature of the climate? 
What of the soil ? Mention some of the vegetable productions. Of 
what fruits is Persia believed to be the native countrj? What 
are the domestic animals? Name the wild ones. What are the 
minerals ? What is the established religion ? What is the character 
of the |>eople? What is the government of Persia? What is its 
population ? 



AFFGHANISTAN 

Is bounded on the N. by Western Turkestan ; W. bj 
Persia ; S. by Beloochistan ; E. by Hindostan. 

Divisions. — CabuF, Herat', Candahar'. 

Mountains. — Hindoo' Coosb, SoFyman range. 

Rivers. — Cabul, Hermund or Heer^mund. 

liAKE^ — Hamoon^ or Seistan. 

Principal Towns.— Cabul 60, the capital, a fortified 
town, sarroanded with gardens producing the choicest 
fruits ; Candahar' 50, supposed to be one of the Alexan- 
drias founded by Alexander the Great, the centre of an 
extensive trade between India and Persia ; Jellalabad^, 
famous for the siege which it sustained when held by 
a British force under Sir Robert Sale in 1841-42; 
PeshaVer 53 ; Herat 20. 

Affghanistan is situated betweeu 26"* 5(/ and 36"* 3(/ N. Lat., 
snd between 60° and 72" 30' E. Long. Its superficial extent is 
estimated at 258,500 sqaare miles. 

The country is monntainous ; possesses every variety of cli- 
mate and soil, and is occupied by various tribes, of whom the 
Affghans, properly so called, are a brave and warlike race. 
The vegetable productions of the low lands are like those of 
Hindostan ; while in the uplands, the timber, trees, herbs, etc., 
of Europe grow wild. Valuable minerals abound in the moun- 
tains around Cabul, and gold is gathered from the sand of the 
rivers which flow from the Hindoo Coosh. 

The prevailing religion is Mohammedan. The government 
is an absolute monarchy; but some of the chiefs yield the 
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sovereign little more than a nominal allegiance, and the country 
is consequently in a yery unsettled state. 
The population is estimated at 4,000|(K)0. 

ExEBCisES. — What are the houndaries of Afljghanistan ? Name its 
divisions. Where are the Solyman Mountains? the Hindoo Coosh ? 
What is the capital of Affghanistan ? What is stated of it ? What 
is supposed of Candahar? What is the population of Cabul? Can- 
dahar? Peshawer? Hekat? 

Betvreen what degrees of latitude and lon^ntnde is Afghanistan 
situated? What is its superficial extent? What is the general 
aspect of the countrv? What is the character of the Affghans? 
Where is gold found? What is the prevailing religion? What is 
the government ? What is the population ? 



BELOOCHISTAN 

Is bounded on the N. by Affghanistan ; W. by Persia ; 
S. by the- Arabian Sea; £. by Hindostan. 

Divisions. — Kelaf, Sarawan', Cutch-Gunda^va, 
Jhalawan^, Lus, Mek^ran. 

Mountains. — ^The Ha^a range. 

Principal Towns. — Kelat 12, the capital, strongly 
fortified; Gundava. 

Beloochistan is situated between 24'' SO' and 30'' 20^ N. Lat, 
and between 57" 40" and 69° IS' £. Long. Extent estimated at 
166,000 square miles. 

This country formed the south-east part of the ancient do- 
minion of Persia. It is rugged and mountainous in character, 
and is divided between the Beloochees in the west, and the 
Brahoes in the east The natural productions are similar to 
those of Affghanistan. 

Mohammedanism is the professed religion of both Beloochees 
and Brahoes. The nominal sovereign is the Khan of Kelat; 
but the only real government is that exercised by the chiefs of 
the several tribes. Population estimated at 2,000,000. 

Exercises. — What are the boundaries of Beloochistan ? Name its 
divisions. Name the principal mountain range. What is the capital? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Beloochistan 
situated ? Of what ancient dominion did it form a part? What Is 
the character of the country ? Name the races between whom it Is 
divided. What religion do they profess ? What is the population? 
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HINDOSTAN, 

OB 

INDIA WITHIN THE GANGES, 

Is bounded on the N. by the Himmaleh Mountains ; 
W. by Afghanistan, Beloochistan, and the Arabian 
Sea ; S. by the Indian Ocean ; £. by the Bay of Bengal 
and the Eastern Peninsula. 

Chief Divisions. — Bengal', Bahar^, Oude, NepauF, 
Bootan', Dellii, Kumaon', Cashmere', Lahore' or the 
Punjab', Moul'tan, Ajmere', Sin'd^, Gu'zerat, MalVa, 
Candeish', Aurungabad' or Dowlatabad', Bejapore' or 
Visiapore', Concan', Cana'ra, Mysore', Malabar', Co'chin, 
Travancore', the Camafic, Golcon'da or Hydrabad', the 
Cir'cars, Oris'sa, Be'rar, Allahabad', A'gra. 

Gulfs. — Cutch, Cam'bay, Manaar, Bay of Bengal. 

Islands. — Ceylon' (containing the towns of Colom'bo, 
Kan'dy, and Trin'comalee'), Mal'dives, Lac'cadives ; 
An'daman, J^icobar'. 

Strait. — ^Palk's Passage. 

Caffs. — Jugget Point, Diu Head, Corn'orin Point, 
Calimere Point, Palmy'ras Point. 

Mountains. — ^Himmaleh, Himalaya, or Stiowy Moun- * 
tains (the highest of which. Mount Ev'erest, 29,002 feet 
above the level of the sea, is the loftiest mountain in 
the world); Vindhya; Western Gauts; Nilgher'ries ; 
Eastern Gauts ; Adam's Peak, in Ceylon. 

Rivers. — Indus (with its tributaries Jelum, Hydaa^* 

pesj Che'nab, Acesi^nes, Ravee', Hydrao'tes, Sutlej, 

HesudruSf Ghara, Hyph'asis); Nerbud'da; Taptee'; 

I 
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Ca'very; Pennar; East'na or Krisli^na; Godav'ery 
(with its tributary the Bain Gun^ga); Mahanud^dy; 
Gan'ges (with its tributaries Jum^na, Sone, Goomtee', 
Gog^ra or Sarjou, Gunduck, Cosah or Coosy, Attri); 
Brahmapoo^tra. The Ganges falls into the Bay of 
Bengal by a great number of mouths, the chief of 
which is called the Hoogly River. 

Principal Towns. — In Bengal. — Calcuf ta 600, the 
capital of British India, with a most extensive com- 
merce; Moorshedabad'' 147, once the capital of the 
province; Dao'ca 67, noted for its musUn-manufac- 
tures. 

Bahar. — Patina 284, in the neighbourhood of rich 
mines of saltpetre. 

OuDE. — ^Luck'now 300, noted for its heroic defence 
by the British against the Sepoy mutineers in 1857 ; 
Fyzabad^, the former capital. 

Nepaul. — Catmandoo' 50 ; Lalita-Patan 24. 

BooTAN. — ^Tassisu'don. 

Delhi. — Delhi 150, formerly the capital of the Mogul 
empire : it was seized by the rebels in 1857, but was 
stormed and retaken by the British in the same year. 

KuMAON. — ^Almo^nu 

Cashmere. — Cashmere or Serinagur' 40, celebrated 
for its manufacture of shawls from the wool of the 
goats of Tibet. 

Lahore, or the Punjab. — Lahore 100; Amrit'sir 
90, the holy city of the Sikhs. 

MouLTAN. — Moultan 80, noted for its silks and 
carpets. 

Ajmere. — ^Ajmere 25, a handsome city with a strong 
fortress. 

SiNDE. — Hyderabad 25, with a strong fortress ; 
Tafta, the ancient PatcUa^ 20, celebrated for its &bric8 
of silk, cotton, and gold. 
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GuzERAT. — Ahmedabad' 130; Suraf 200, where 
the first commercial settlement of the English was 
made in 1612 ; Caml)a7 10. 

Malwa. — Ougein' 150, considered by the Hindoos as 
their first meridian ; Indore^ 15, the capital of Hollcar's 
Dominions. 

Candeish. — Burhampore' 40, with a considerable 
trade. 

AuRUNGABAD or DowLATABAD. — ^AuTungabad 60, so 
named from the Emperor Aurungzebe, who died hero 
in 1707; Poo^nah 280, the capital of the Mahratta 
Empire, which was incorporated with British India in 
1818. 

Bejapore or Visiapore. — Bejapore or Visiapore, said 
to have once contained 984,000 inhabited houses, and 
1600 mosques, but now little more than a mass of 
ruins. 

CoNCAN. — Bombay' 600, on a small island of the 
same name, the great emporium of Western India; 
Go'a 20. 

Canaba. — ^IVIangalore' 20, a flourishing seaport. 

Mysore. — Serin'gapatam 13, the capital of Mysore 
under Hyder All and Tippoo Saib, a strong town, on 
an island formed by the Cavery: it was stormed by 
the British forces, May 4, 1799; Bangalore' 60, with 
an extensive trade; Mysore 55, the residence of the 
Rajah. 

Malabar. — Caricut 25, the first Indian port visited 
by Vasco de Gama in 1498 : the cotton-manufacture 
called calico takes its name from this town ; Cananore' 
10, a strong fortress. 

Cochin. — Cochin 30, where the first Portuguese fort 
was erected in 1503. 

Travancobe. — Trivan'drum, the residence of the 
Rajah. 
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The Carnatic. — Madras^ 450, the capital of tlie 
presidency of the same name, with an extensive trade ; 
Ar'cot 53 ; Trichino'poly 30, strongly fortified ; Tan- 
jore'' 40, with one of the finest pagodas or temples in 
India ; Tranquebar^ 25, a fortified seaport. 

GoLCONDA or Hydrabad. — Hydrabad 200, the capital 
of the Nizam's Dominions. 

The Circars. — Masnlipatam^ 30, a seaport, noted for 
its manufacture of fine chintz ; V isagapatam^ ; Corin'ga. 

Orissa. — Cuftack 40; Juggernaut' 30, properly 
Jhagatna'tha, " Lord of the Universe," with a famous 
Hindoo temple and idol. 

Berar. — Nagpore' 111, with considerable manufac- 
tures. 

Allahabad. — Allahabad 65, the resort of vast multi- 
tudes of pilgrims who come here to bathe in the sacred 
waters of the Ganges ; Bena'res 200, the chief seat of 
learning of the Brahmins. 

Agra. — Agra 77, the capital of the Mogul Empire 
until 1647 ; Gwal'ior 30, the capital of Scindia's Do- 
minions, with a noted fortress ; Bhurtpore' 100, with a 
once strong fortress, stormed by the British in 1805, 
1826, and 1833. 

The British Possessions in Hindostan are divided 
into three presidencies — ^namely, Bengal, with an area 
(in 1865) of 672,648 square miles, and a population of 
107,132,741 ; Madras, with an area of 141,746 miles, 
and a population of 24,926,509 ; and Bombay, with an 
area of 142,042, and a population of 12,889,106 ; in all, 
an area of 956,436 miles, and a population of 144,948,356. 
In 1853 the total area was 837,412 miles, population 
131,990,901 ; thus showing an increase in twelve years 
of 119,024 miles, and 12,957,455 of population. 
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French Possessions. — Chandernagore' 28, in Bengal; 
Yanaon 6, in the Circars ; Pondicher'ry 30, on the coast 
of the Carnatic, the capital of the French settlements 
in Hindostan ; Carical^ 10, on the coast of the Car- 
natic, to the south of Fondicherry ; Mahd, on the coast 
of Malabar. The population of the French Possessions 
in 1865 was 203,887. 

Portuguese Possessions. — New Go'a or Panjim 20, 
the seat of government, between Concan and Canara ; 
Damaun^ 6, in Guzorat ; Diu, a small fort and island 
south of Guzerat. The population of the Portuguese 
Possessions in 1865 was 313,262. 

Native States. — In Bengal: Cashmere or Golab 
Singh's Dominions; Gwalior or Scindia's Possessions; 
Indore ; Hyderabad or the Nizam's Dominions ; Ne- 
PAUL ; Rajpoot States, etc., having an aggregate area of 
414,661 square miles, with a population of 28,224,448. 
In Madras : Mysore, Travancore, etc., having, in all, 
an area of 116,125 square miles, and a population of 
12,880,228. In Bombay: Cutch, Kolapore, etc., 
having a total area of 66,004 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 6,804,523. Nearly all the Native States of 
Hindostan are under British protection. 

Hindostan is situated between 8** 4' and 36^ N. Lat, and 
between 66° and 91° £. Long. Its greatest length, from the 
Himmalehs in Cashmere to Cape Comorin, is 1800 miles; 
its greatest hreadth, from the Hala Mountains in Sinde to the 
eastern extremity of Assam, about 1800 miles ; its superficial 
extent, about 1,554,480 square miles. With the exception of 
the Himmaleh Mountains on the northern frontier, and some 
other ranges, Hindostan may be considered as a vast undulating 
plain. 

Except in the north, where the mountains are generally 
covered with snow, the climate may be regarded as hot. Winter 
is scarcely known ; excessive rains, or excessive heats, form the 
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chief Torieties of the year. In Bengal, the dry or hot season 
begins in March, and continues to the end of May ; the rainy 
period extends from June to October. The soil is remarkably 
fertile, consisting, in not a few instances, of rich black mould 
to the depth of six feet, and yielding, in many places, two 
harvests in the year. 

The chief vegetable productions are rice, wheat, maize, millet, 
barley, sugar-cane, coffee, cotton, indigo, opium, cocoa and 
Areca nuts, caoutchouc, pepper, cajeput, oil, spikenard, etc., 
besides many delicious fruits in great profusion. But, perhaps, 
the most remarkable vegetable production of India is the 
banyan-tree: its branches send out shoots which fall to the 
ground and fix themselves there, becoming in time large trunks, 
and forming a little grove around the parent stem. Besides 
the common domestic animals, the buffalo, the camel, and the 
elephant are particulariy important. Among the wild animals 
are the lion, which is only seen among the northern mountains, 
the Bengal or royal tiger, the rhinoceros, the hunting leopard, 
the elephant, the hyena, the jackal, the antelope, the boar, and 
many species of the monkey tribe. 

Hindostan is remarkably rich in minerals, producing iron, 
copper, silver, gold, and precious stones, the most valuable 
being the diamond, found in vi(rious districts. 

About nine-tenths of the people are followers of Brahminism. 
They worship a number of gods, of whom Brahma, Vishnu, and 
Siva are the chief. They believe in the transmigration of the 
soul after death from one body to another. 

Almost every village has its school, open to all boys of pure 
caste, who are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
government has established colleges for teaching the higher 
branches of education ; and the natives exhibit great eagerness 
to avail themselves of an English education for their children ; 
several of the schools and colleges have already produced accom- 
plished scholars. The Hindoos are gentle and inoffensive in 
disposition, but rather indolent ; they are much attached to the 
comforts of domestic life. 

The government in the Native States was despotism in its 
most oppressive form, but this has been greatly modified since 
the British obtained the ascendancy. 

The direction and control of the dvil and military govern* 
ment of British India is vested in a Govemor-Greneral and 
Councillors, styled ** the Governor-General of India in Council," 
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who are subject to the orders of the Secretary and Council of 
State for India in the United Kingdom, who again are responsible 
to the British legislature. The capitals of the three presidencies 
are subject to the laws of England, administered hy judges 
appointed by the Grown. But in the rest of India justice is 
administered according to the Hindoo or Mohammedan law, 
by various courts under European and native judges, from whose 
decisions appeals lie to the supreme courts of civil and crim- 
inal law in ea<& presidency, and ultimately to the Queen in 
Council. 
The population in 1865 was said to be 193,374,704. 

Exercises. — How is Hindostan bounded ? Point out its divisions. 
Which is the most easterly division ? the most southerly ? the most 
westerly? the most northerly? Where is the Bay of Bengal? 
What gulfii extend into Guzerat ? How is Ceylon situated ? Name 
its towns. Where is Palk's Passage? Jugget Point? Comorin 
Point? the Himmaleh Mountains ? Name the highest of this range. 
What is its height? What else is stated of it? tWhere is Adam's 
Peak? Where does the Indus rise, in what direction does it flow, 
and into what does it £fdl ? Name its tributaries. In what direction 
do the Ganges and Bn^mapootra flow, and into what do thev fall ? 
Name the tributaries of tiie Ganges. What is the capital of British 
India? In what division, and on what river, is it situated? What 
is stated of Patna? Cashmere? Delhi? Poonah? In what division 
is Madras, and how is it situated ? What is stated of it ? What b 
the great emporium of Western India ? How is it situated? What 
is stated of SerineajMltam? Bejapore? Calicut? Tanjore? Jugger- 
naut ? Allahabad r Bhurtpore ? Name the chief seat of learning of 
the Brahmins. Where, and when, was the first commercial estab- 
lishment of the English founded ? 

For what is Moultan noted? Tatta? Masulipatam? Point out 
the British Possessions in Hindostan. What are the French Posses- 
sions? the Portuguese? Name the Native States. What is the 
population of Calcutta? Madras? Bombay? Patna? Lucknow? 
Delhi? Dacca? Surat? Benares? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Hindostan situ- 
ated ? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What 
is the appearance of the country ? What is the nature of the climate ? 
what of the soil ? Mention some of the vegetable productions. What 
is the most remarkable ? What are the domestic animals ? Name the 
wild ones. Enumerate the mineral productions. Of what religion 
are nine-tenths of the people followers? What do they worship? 
In what do they believe? In what state is education ? WhatisUie 
character of the Hindoos? What is the government in the Native 
States? In whom is the control of affiiirs in British India vested? 
To what laws are the capitals of the three Presidencies subject ? How 
is justice administered m the rest of India ? To whom do appeals lie 
from these courts ? What is the population ? 
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THE EASTERN PENINSULA, 

OB 

INDIA BEYOND THE GANGES, 

Is bounded on the N. by China and Tibet; W. by 
Hmdostan and the Bay of Bengal ; S. by the Straits of 
Malacca and the Gulf of Slam'' ; £. by the Chinese Sea 
and the Gulf of Tonquin'. 

Divisions. — ^The Bir^man Empire or Ava; Siam'; 
the British Territories, comprehending As'sam, Chitta- 
gong', Aracan', Pegu", the Tenas^serim Provinces (Mar- 
taban^, Ye, TaVoy, and Tenasserim), the Eastern Straits 
Settlements (Prince of Wales' Island or Pulo-Penang', 
Province Wellesley, Malacca, and Singapore') ; the Malay 
States; Cochin-China or the Empire of Annam, com- 
prehending part of Cochin-China Proper, and Ton'quin ; 
La'os ; Cambo'dia ; the French Territory of Sai'gong. 

Gulfs. — Martaban', Siam, Tonquin. 

Islands. — Domel, St Matthew, Junk-seylon or 
Salang, Pulo-Penang or Prince of Wales* Island (con- 
taining George Town) ; Singapore' (with a town of the 
same name with extensive commerce) ; Tantalem. 

Straits. — Malacca, Singapore. 

Peninsula. — ^Malay'a or Malacca. 

Capes. — ^Negra'ls, Roma'nia, Cambo'dia. 

Rivers. — Irrawa'dy, Saluen' or Thaluen', Mei'nam, 
May-kaung' or Cambo'dia, Sangko'i. 

Principal Towns. — In the Birman Empire.— 
Mandalay', a fortified city, the modem capital of the 
empire, 90 ; A'va, a decayed city, ruined by an earth- 
quake in 1839 ; Moncho^boy a walled town, on a lake. 
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twenty-seven miles north from Ava; Bha'mo 10, with 
a great trade. 

SiAM. — ^Ban^ok 350, with houses built upon bamboo 
rafls moored along the banks of the river Meinam; 
Si-yo-thi-ya or Siam ; Quedah ; Ligor ; Patani. 

British Territories. — Rungpoor' 15; Chittagong' 
or Islamabad^ 12; Aracan 10; Pegu 5, containing the 
famous temple of Shoemadoo or the Golden Supreme ; 
Bangoon' 15, a thriving seaport, stormed and taken by 
the British in 1852 ; Prome 100, a very ancient city ; 
Martaban"" 6 ; Moul'mein 44, with a considerable trade ; 
Amlierst 5, founded by the British in 1826 ; Ta'voy 
10 ; Mer'gui 8 ; Tenasserim ; George Town, in Prince 
of Wales' Island, the capital of the Eastern Straits 
Settlements; Malacca 12; Singapore 16, a flourishing 
seaport on the island of the same name. 

Malaya or Malacca. — Salangore'. 

Cochin-Chin A or the Empire of Annam. — Hu^ 100, 
the capital, a strongly- fortified city; Sai'gong 180, a 
fortified town, lately taken possession of by the French, 
along with the neighbouring territory ; Turon' ; Ke'sho 
or Kacha'o 150. 

Laos. — Lan'chang or Han'niah 50. 

Cambodia. — Panom^'ping 20, U'dong 12, Cambodia. 

The Eastern Peninsula is situated between 1' 20' and 28' N. 
Lat., and between 90° and 109° E. Long. Its length from north 
to south is 1800 miles; its breadth from east to west, 960; its 
superficial extent, about 700,000 square miles. The general 
appearance of the country is diversified by long parallel ranges 
of mountains, which divide it into a number of valleys, through 
each of which flows a considerable river. 

The climate is various ; in some places the heat is moderate, 
but in others it is excessive. The soil, where suflSciently 
moistened, is remarkably fertile, but where rain is deficient, it 
IB scorched and baiTen. 

The usual products of tropical climates are found in great 
plenty, viz., rice, sugar, tea, cotton, mdigo, pepper, the sago and 
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cocoa palms, many fine fruits, and medicinal and aromatic 
plants. The forests are peculiarly magnificent, from the gigan- 
tic height of their timber; and the whole conntry is rich in 
mineral treasures. Elephants, tigers, and different species of 
monkeys, are numerous. The elephants of Slam are much 
esteemed for their sagacity and beauty. 

The prevailing religion is BuddhisuL The gOYemments of 
all the native states are pure despotisms. 

The population is estimated at about 22,000,000. 



ExEKCiBBS. — How is the Eastern Peninsula bounded ? Point out 
its divisions. Which is the most soatherly? the most northerly ? 
Where is the Gulf of Tonquin? Martaban? Siam? Where are the 
islands of Singapore and Pulo Penang? Where are the Straits of 
Singapore? of Malacca? Where is Cape Roumania? Name the 
rivers in the Eastern Peninsula. What town is the capital of 
the Birman Empire? What is stated of Mandalay and Ava? 
Kangoon? Malacca? Saigong? Pegu? What is the population of 
Mandalay? Bankok? Saigong? Name the British Territories. 
Name the French Territory. 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is the Eastern 
Peninsula situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial 
extent? What is the general appearance of the country? What is 
the nature of the climate and soil ? Name some of the vegetable 
productions. What animals are numerous ? What is the prevailing 
religion ? What are the governments of the native states ? What 
is the population? 



THE CHINESE EMPIRE 

Is bounded on the N. by Asiatic Russia ; W. by Asiatic 
Russia, Eastern Turkestan, and Hindostan; S. by 
Hindostan, the Eastern Peninsula, and the Chinese 
Sea ; E. by the Yellow Sea and the Pacific Ocean. 

Divisions.— China Proper; Mandchoo'ria ; Mok- 
go'lia; Tibet. 

Gulf. — Pechelee'. 

Islands. — Hai'nan, Maca'o (belonging to the Portu- 
guese), Hong Kong (ceded to the British in 1842), 
Amoy', Formo'sa, Loo Choo, Chusan'. 

Strait. — ^Formosa. 
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Mountains. — ^Teen-Shan', Kwan-lun', Earako^ram, 
Khin-gan, Beloui<-tagh, Himmaleh. 

Rivers. — Amur' or Sagalien, Pei'ho, Hoang-ho or 
Yellow River, Yang-tse-Kiang' or Kian-ku' or Blue 
River, Choo-Kiang' or Ta, Sanpoo'. 

Lakes. — Hang'-tse, Tai, Po'yang, Tong-Ting', Koko- 
Nor', Zaizan", PartS, Mauasarowa'ra or Sacred Lake. 

China Proper is divided into eighteen Provinces. 

Principal Towns. — Pekin', the capital of the empire, 
a fortified city about eighteen miles in circumference, 
with a population estimated at 2,000,000: it was 
taken by the British and French forces in 1860 ; 
Nankin' 1,100,000, noted for the cottons bearing its 
name; Canton', about 1,200,000, long the only port 
with which Europeans were permitted to trade ; Sou'- 
chew 500, and Shang-hai' 400, places of great trade ; 
Hang-chew' 600, with an extensive trade in raw silks 
and green tea; Fou'-chew, about 1,000,000; Amoy' 
250, the emporium of the trade with the Indian Archi- 
pelago, Formosa, and the maritime provinces of the 
empire; Nant-chang' 300, with a great trade in silk 
and furs, and a manufactory of idols; Ning-po' 250, 
about 12 miles from the sea, with a great trade in silks 
and green teas. 

In Mandchooria. — Mouk'den or Chin- Yang' ; Kir'- 
in-ou'la. In Mongolia.— Our'ga 7 ; Mai- mat'- chin, 
with a thriving trade with Russia ; I'li or GouFja 40, 
the entrep6t of the trade with Central Asia. In Tibet. 
— Las'sa 25, near which is the vast temple of Pootala, 
the summer residence of the Dalai or Grand Lama ; 
Te'shoo-lom'boo, the residence of a. lama, near the 
frontier of Bootan. 

The Chinese Empire is situated between 20** and 55** N. Lat, 
and between 75** and 140° £. Long. Its length from east to west 
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is about 3000 miles ; its breadth from north to south, about 2400 
miles; its superficial extent, about 4,100,000 square miles. 

China Proper, though presenting every variety of sur&ce, 
may, in general, be considered as a level country, intersected by 
many large rivers and canals. Mongolia exhibits great diver- 
sity of appearance ; its distinguishing features are immense 
plains or tablelands and extensive sandy deserts, particularly 
that of Gk)bi or Shamo, 1400 miles in length. Tibet is a region 
of tablelands, deep valleys, and high mountains. 

The climate of China Proper is various; in the southern 
provinces it is hot, but in the north more thi^n all the rigours 
of a European winter are often felt. The soil is in general fer- 
tile ; in some places there is a fine vegetable mould four or five 
feet in depth, and every spot capable of production is cultivated 
with the utmost care. Vast portions of the other countries 
forming the empire are arid deserts and sterile mountains, 
but there are many fertile plains and valleys. 

The principal objects of cultivation in China Proper are rice 
and tea ; of the latter of which the native botanists reckon 200 
species. Among the other vegetable productions of this vast 
region may be mentioned the orauge, lemon, sugar-cane, pome- 
granate, wheat, millet, barley, and oats. In the deserts of 
Mongolia are found the true rhubarb and the ginseng, the uni- 
versal medicine of the Chinese. Most of the domestic animals 
known in Europe are reared in the Chinese Empire, but the 
breeds are inferior. Among the wild animals may be noticed 
the elephant, tiger, rhinoceros, musk-deer, boar, horse, £prunting 
ox or bushy-tailed bull of Tibet, etc. 

The chief minerals are gold, silver, iron, copper, etc. Of 
those peculiar to China Proper may be noticed a natural com- 
bination of iron and zinc called tutenag; a species of white cop- 
per called petong; and the fine clays and earths called petuntsCj 
from which porcelain is made. 

The religion of the higher ranks in China Proper is a kind of 
deism ; the lower classes are Buddhists. The Mandchoos and 
Mongolians are Buddhists. In Tibet, the Dalai or Grand Lama, 
or spiritual sovereign, is the object of religious worship ; he is 
considered by his votaries as an incarnation of the Deity, and is 
supposed to pass by transmigration from one body to another. 

In China Proper, literature is the only channel to advancement 
in the state, and to the acquisition of office, rank, and honours ; 
hence a taste for letters is almost universally diffused. Bohools 
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abound in every town and village, and the best education which 
the country affords may be obtained on very moderate terms. 
The Chinese are peaceable, industrious, and orderly ; but they 
are cowardly, deceitful, and cunning, and have little or no re* 
gard for truth. The Mandchoos are indolent, poor, and proud; 
the Mongolians, simple, kind, and hospitable; the Tibetians, 
mild and honest. 

The government of China is a sort of pairiarchal despotism ; 
but the ofiScers of the government, called mandarina^ are chosen, 
according to fixed rules, from the literary class. 

The population of China Proper is estimated at 450,000,000 ; 
that of Mongolia and Mandchooria, about 12,000,000 ; that of 
Tibet, about 5,500,000. 

Exercises. — How is the Chinese Empire bounded? Name and 
point oat its divisions. Where is the island of Hainan ? Chusan? 
Macao? Hong Kong? Formosa? Where are the Belonr-tagh 
Mountains ? Teen-Shan ? Trace the rivers in the Chinese Empire. 
Point out its lakes. What b the capital of China Proper ? For what 
is Nankin noted ? Where is it situated ? What is stated of Canton ? 
What island was ceded to the British in 1842 ? What is stated of 
Sou-chew? Fou-chew? Amoy? Ning-po? Nant-chang? What 
is near Lassa ? What is the population of Pekin ? Nankin ? Hang- 
chew? Amoy? Ning-po? Ourga? Gonlja? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitnde is the Chinese 
Empire situated? what are its length, breadth, and superficial 
extent ? What is the general appearance of China Proper ? What 
are the distinguishing features or Mongolia? What is the general 
appearance of Tibet ? What is the nature of the climate and soil of 
China Proper? What are the principal objects of coltivation in 
China Proper ? How man^^ species of tea do the Chinese botanists 
reckon ? Mention some of the other vegetables. What are found 
in the deserts of Mongolia? Name the wild animals of China. 
Enumerate the chief minerals. Which are peculiar to China Pro- 
per? What is the religion of China Proper? of the Mandchoos? 
of the Mongolians? Who is the object of religious worship in 
Tibet ? What is the state of education ? What is the character of 
the Chinese ? of the Mandchoos ? of the Mongolians ? of the Tibe- 
tians ? What is the government of China ? What is the popula- 
tion of China Proper ? of Mongolia and Mandchooria ? of Tibet ? 



COREA 

Is bounded on the N, by Mandchooria ; W. and S. by 
the Yellow Sea ; E. by the Strait of Corea. 
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Mountains. — The Cliang'-pe-shan range. 
CniEF River. — Toumen-Kiang'. 
Principal Towns. — King-kita'-o, the capital; Ping- 
yang. 

Corea is situated between 33** and 43** N. Lat. ; and between 
124** and ISO** £. Long. Its area is estimated at 87,760 square 
miles. 

The Coreans are snch an exclusive people, that little is known 
of their country to Europeans beyond the fact that it is penin- 
sular and mountainous. They have a literature of their own. 
Ck>mmerce is carried on with China and Japan. In relif^ion, as 
well as in general habits, the Coreans resemble the Chinese. 
The government is despotic The population is estimated at 
9,000,000. 



Exercises. — How is Corea bounded ? Name its principal moun- 
tain range. What is its chief river called ? What Is the name of 
the capital ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Corea situ- 
ated ? What is known regarding the country? With what nations 
is commerce carried on? In what do the Coreans resemble the 
Chinese ? What is the population of Corea ? 



THE EMPIRE OF JAPAN 

Consists of four large and a group of smaller islands in 
the Pacific Ocean, to the east of Corea and the Mari- 
time Province of Asiatic Russia. The large islands are 
Niphon", Jes'so, Sikokf , and Kiu'siu', 

Principal Towns. — In Niphon. — Jed'do 1,700, the 
capital of the empire, with an extensive trade ; Mia'co 
800, with various manufactures and large trade ; Osaka' 
150, the port of Miaco, laid waste by an earthquake in 
1854; KanagaVa; Simoda. 

Jesso. — Mats'mai 50, with a flourishing trade; 
HakodadL 

Sikokf. — ^Tosa. 
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Kiusiu. — Nangasa^i 80, long the only port at \viiich 
foreigners were permitted to trade; but since 1854, 
Simoda, Matsmai, Hakodadi, Kanagawa, and others 
have been opened to the commerce of Europe and 
America. 

The Empire of Japad is situated between 31** and 49** N. Lat, 
and between 129^ and 150" E. Long. Its length is about 1500 
miles ; its breadth varies from 50 to about 200 miles ; its super- 
ficial extent is about 260,000 square miles. The principal 
islands have a very uneven surface, interspersed with rocky 
hills. Fusi, the highest peak of the mountain-chain in Niphon, 
is upwards of 12,000 feet above the sea-level. 

The climate in the north is cold ; in the south, though more 
variable, it is nearly as warm as in the south of France. 
Although the soil is not naturally fertile, the diligent cultivation 
of the inhabitants has rendered it very productive. 

Among the vegetable productions may be mentioned cotton, 
tobacco, ginger, pepper, rice, barley, beans, buck-wheat, pota- 
toes, melons, etc. Next to rice, tea is the great object of culti- 
vation. Among the wild animals are boars, bears, foxes, deer, 
etc. The mineral wealth of the country is very great, compris- 
ing gold, silver, copper, tin, lead, coal, and sulphur. 

The prevailing systems of religion are Buddhism, and Sinto or 
a kind of polytheism. Education is more generally diffused than 
perhaps in any other country of Asia. The Japanese are intel- 
ligent and desirous of knowledge. 

The government is a hereditary absolute monarchy. 

The population is estimated at 35,000,000. 



Exercises. — Where are the islands that compose the Empire of 
Japan situated? Name the principal of them. Which is the 
largest? What is the capital of Japan? How is it situated? What 
is stated of it? What is stated of Miaco? of Osaka? of Nangasaki? 
What is the population of Jeddo? Miaco? Osaka? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is the Empire 
of Japan sitaated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial 
extent? What is the appearance of the principal islands? What 
is the height of Fusi ? What is the nature of the climate and soil ? 
Mention some of the vegetables. Name the wild animals. What 
does the mineral wealth comprise? What are the prevailing systems 
of religion? In what state is education? What is the character of 
the Japanese? What is the government ? What is the population? 
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EASTERN TURKESTAN 

Is bounded on the N. by the Dzungarian district of 
Mongolia ; W. by Western Turkestan ; S. by Hindo- 
stan and Tibet ; E. by Mongolia. 

Divisions. — Northern Provinces, Khoten', Yar- 
kand^y Cash^gar. 

Mountains. — Kuen-lun'. 

Lakes. — Lob Nor', Bastan' or Bosteng', 

Rivers. — ^Ta'rim, Yarkand, Cashgar. 

Chief Towns. — Karashar', Khoten or Il'chi, Yar- 
kand 32, Cashgar 16. 

Eastern Turkestan is situated between 35** and 44** N. Lat, 
and between 72° and 95° E. Long. Its length from east to west 
is about 1600 miles, and its breadth from north to south about 
600 miles. The area is estimated at 50,000 square miles. 

To the north-east of Khoten the country is desert and waste, 
but to the west it is rich and fruitful. The mountains are 
wealthy in gold, silver, and other minerals. 

The people are of a hybrid stock, — Kirghiz and Persian, 
with an admixture of Calmucks. They were formerly under 
the dominion of China, but in 1863 they revolted, and mas- 
sacred all the Chinese near them who would not adopt the 
Mohammedan religion. Population estimated at 22,500,000* 



WESTERN TURKESTAN 

Is bounded on the N, by Asiatic Russia ; W. by the 
Caspian Sea ; S. by Persia, Afghanistan, and Hindostan ; 
E. by Eastern Turkestan. 

Divisions. — Kokan', Kha^rism or KhiVa, Bucharia 
or Bokha'ra, Koon'dooz. 

Lake or Inland Sea. — The Caspian Sea. 

Mountains. — Hindoo Coosh, Belour-tagh. 
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Rivers. — GiTion or Amoo' (Ood^us); Sirr-Dari'a 
(Jaxar^tes), 

Principal Towns. — In Kokan. — Kokan 50, on the 
Sirr-Daria. 

Kharism. — KhiVa 12, near the Oxns. 

BucHARiA. — Bokhara 160, with numerous colleges, 
is the seat of an extensive trade ; Samarcand'" 25, was 
the capital of Timour or Tamerlane, the famous con- 
queror, and is still held in high veneration by the 
people; Balkh, the ancient Bactra, regarded by the 
Asiatics as one of the oldest cities in the world. 

Koondooz. — Koondooz; Khooloom^; Buduk^shanlO. 

Western Turkestan is situated between 35** and 44** N. Lat, 
and between dV and 78** £. Long. Its length from east to west 
is 1300 miles ; its breadth from north to south, about 600 miles ; 
its superficial extent about 641,000 square miles. 

The climate is subject to the extremes of heat and cold. The 
soil, except on the banks of some of the rivers and lakes, is 
generally sterile. 

The natural productions, with the exception of silk, cotton, 
and wool, are comparatively few in number, and of little con- 
sequence. The reUgion is Mohammedanism. The governments 
are more or less despotic ; each horde or tribe is governed by its 
own khan. 

The population is estimated at 7,800,000. 



Exercises.— How b Eastern Turkestan bounded? What are its 
divisions? Name its chief towns. What is stated regarding the 
people of Eastern Turkestan ? What is the population ? What are 
the boundaries of Western Turkestan ? Name its divisions. Where 
is the Caspian Sea? Into what do the Gihon and Sirr-Daria flow? 
What were the ancient names of these rivers? Where are the 
Belour-tagh Mountains? In what division is Bokhara? What 
is stated of it? What is said of Samarcand? Balkh? What is the 
population of Bokhara? Kokan ? 

^tween what degrees of latitude and longitude is Western Turke- 
stan situated ? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? 
Wliat is the nature of the climate and soil ? What is said respecting 
the natural productions ? What is the religion? What is the 
government? What is the estimated population ? 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA 

la bounded on the N. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by 
Russia in Europe; S. by Persia, and Eastern and 
Western Turkestan ; E. by the Pacific Ocean. 

Divisions, — Caucasia; Western Siberia; Eastern 
Siberia. 

Seas and Gulfs. — Sea of Ka^ra, Gulf of Olby, Gulf 
of An^adir, Sea of E^amtschatka, Sea of OchotsV, Gulf 
of Tartary. 

Islands. — Aleutian Islands, Ku^rile Isles, the north- 
em part of Saghalien or Taraktu Island, New Siberia. 

Steaits. — Behring's. 

Peninsula. — Kamtschatka. 

Capes. — Sev'ero, the most northerly point of the 
continent of Asia ; East Cape, the most easterly point 
of Asia; Lopatl:a. 

Mountains. — Caucasus, Ural, Altai^an, StanovoL 

BiYEBS. — Kur, Ural, Le^na (with its tributary Al- 
dan) ; Yen'isei (with its tributaries Anga'ra and 
Tongouska) ; 01)y (with its tributary Ir'tbh) ; Amur 
or Sagalien. 

Lakes. — Sea of Aral, Ballcash, Bai^kal, Tchan^y, 
Er'ivan. 

Principal Towns. — In Caucasia. — ^Tiflis or Teflis 
38, the capital of Georgia, celebrated for its hot baths; 
Erivan 15, with a strong fortress on a precipitous rock; 
BalLU 5, a fortified seaport on the Caspian, in the neigh- 
bourhood of naphtha-springs ; Derlbend 13, a fortified 
seaport on the Caspian, ceded to Russia by Persia in 
1796. 

Western Sibebl/l. — Tobolsk 16, with a consider-, 
able trade; Omsk 16, with a military college; Tomsk 
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10; Kolyvan', in the neighbourhood of rich silver- 
mines ; Turkestan^ capital of the recently acquired terri- 
tory of that name ; Taih'^end. 

Eastern Siberia. — Irk^utsk 23, a flourishing com- 
mercial city; Kiach'ta 5, the great seat of the Rus- 
sian trade with China; Yak'utsk, the seat of the fur 
trade; Ochotsk; Pretropaul'ovski 6, with a good 
harbour. 

Asiatic Russia is situated between 37* E. and 170" W. Long., 
and between 37** and 78** N. Lat. Its length, from the southern 
extremity of the Urals to Behring's Straits, is upwards of 4000 
.miles; its greatest breadth from north to south, about 2000 
miles ; its superficial extent, about 5,700,000 square miles. It 
may be described generally as an immense plain, sloping up- 
wards from the Arctic Ocean to the Altaian and Ural Mountains, 
but with an ascent so gradual as to be scarcely perceptible. 

The climate in the north is excessively cold ; the winter last- 
ing for nine or ten months. The soil in the south-western parts, 
and in the yalley of the Amur, is remarkably fertile, but three- 
fifths of Siberia are scarcely susceptible of any sort of culture. 

The Siberian dog, not unlike the wolf, serving as an animal 
of draught ; the rein-deer supplying the place of the horse and 
the cow, the wild -horse, the wild -ass, the musk-animal, the 
white and brown bear, the ounce, the argali or wild-sheep, the 
lynx, the glutton, etc, are found in this country : martins, mar- 
mots, ermines, sables, and squirrels are the principal animals 
hunted for their skins. Siberia is rich in minerals, comprising 
iron, copper, platina, silver, gold, etc. 

The Greek church is the religion of the government ; but some 
tribes are Shamanists, others Mohammedans, etc 

The population is estimated at 8,322,000. 

EzEBCiSES. — How is Asiatic Russia bounded ? What are its divi« 
fiioDs? Where is the Gulf of Anadir? the Gulf of Oby? Sea of 
Ochotsk? the Gulf of Tartary? Where are the Kurile Islands? 
Aleutian? Saghalien or Tarakai Island? What is the most north- 
erlv cape of Asia? the most easterly? Where is Cape Lopatka? 
Where are the Stanovoi Mountains ? the Yablonoi Mountains ? the 
Ural Mountains? Caucasus Mountains ? In what direction, and into 
what, does the Oby flow? the Yenisei? the Lena? Where is Lake 
Baikal? Tchany? Erivan? On what river is Tobolsk situated? 
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How is Irkutsk situated ? What is stated of it ? What is said of 
Kiachta? What is the population of Tobolsk? Irkutsk? Omsk? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Asiatic Russia 
situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? 
What is the general aspect of the country ? What is the nature of 
the climate and soil? Name some of the animals. Mention the 
minerals. What is the religion of the government ? What is the 
estimated population? 



OCEANIA 

Is the name which modem geographers have devised 
to distinguish the world of islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
extending from Sumatra and Australia east to the Sand- 
wich Islands and the Marquesas, and from the New 
Zealand group north to the Tropic of Cancer. 

I. MALAYSIA, 

Suma'tra, noted for its spices,— chief towns, A^cheen 
35 ; Palembang^ 25 ; Bencoo^en 13 ; Ban^ca famed 
for its tin-mines ; Bil'liton, containing rich iron-mines ; 
Ja'va, — chief towns, Bata^via 135, the capital of the 
Dutch East Indian Possessions ; Samarang^ 22 ; Soura- 
bay^a 130, with a fine naval arsenal; Souracar^ta 10; 
Djocjocar'ta 90 ; Madu'ra ; Ba'li ; Lom'bok, noted for 
its superior cotton ; SdmbaVa, in which is Bi'ma, with 
an excellent harbour; Floe'es; Ti'mor, — chief town, 
Coupang'; Bok'neo, with the exception of Australia, 
the largest island in the world, — chief towns, Borneo 22, 
with a flourishing trade; SaraVak 15; Pontia'na; 
Banjermas^sin 7 ; La^buan, belonging to Britain ; Cel'- 
EBEs, — chief towns, Macas^sar ; Bo'ny 8 ; the Moluc'- 
CAs or Spice Islands, belonging to Holland, the 
principal being Gilo'lo; Ceram'; Amboy'na, noted 
for its cloves ; Ter'nate ; Ti'dor ; Ban'da, famous for 
its nutmegs; Ti'mor-laut; Great Key,— chief town, 
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EYy] the Phil'ippine Islands, belonging to Spain, the 
chief being Lu'zon,— chief towns, Manilla 140, with an 
extensive commerce; Cavit^ 15; Mindana'o, with a 
townofthe same name; Pal a Van; Mindo'ro; Panay'; 
Ne'gros ; Lebi/ ; Bo'hol ; Leyte' ; Sa'mar ; Mac'tan, 
in which the celebrated voyager Magellan was killed 
in 1521 ; Sooloo', noted for its ambergris, and for its 
pearl-fishery. 

Straits. — Sun''da, Banca, Macassar, Molucca Pas- 
sage, Gilolo Passage. 

These islands are situated between 21° N. and 11° S. Lat., 
and between 95° and 131° £. Long. ; extending from east to west 
about 2500 miles, and from north to south about 2000 miles. 
Their superficial extent is estimated at about 1,000,000 square 
miles. Their general appearance is mountainous. 

Situated within the tropics, the climate is exceedingly warm. 
The soil of the greater part of the islands is very fertile, and 
produces rice of the best quality, sago, cloves, and nutmegs of 
the finest sort, tobacco, sugar-cane, pepper, and all kinds of 
spices; cotton, coffee, hemp, sandal- wood, indigo, and a great 
variety of fine fruits. The principal domestic animals are 
horses and sheep of a small breed, goats, swine, and cattle ; the 
wild animals are elephants, tigers, bears, deer, and innumerable 
species of monkeys. Among the mineral productions may be 
mentioned diamonds, gold, silver, copper, tin, iron, coal, sulphur, 
arsenic, saltpetre, etc. 

The greater part of the people are Mohammedans ; a con- 
siderable number profess Christianity ; Buddhism and Brahmin- 
ism have their followers; and some of the native tribes are 
Pagans. The natives are hospitable and cheerful, but revengeful 
and reckless of human life. The Malays are the most noted 
pirates iu the world. 

Every variety of government, from the patriarchal to the 
extremity of despotism, prevails in these islands. 

The population is supposed to be about 27,000,000. 



Exercises. — Point out the Malaysian Islands. For what is 
Sumatra noted ? Name its chief towns. For what is Banca famed ? 
Lombok ? Amboyna ? Banda ? Sooloo ? What are the chief towns 
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inJaTA? What is said of Batayia? To what European nation does 
Laboan belong? the Philippine Islands? the Moluccas? What are 
the chief towns in Celebes r What is stated of Borneo? Name its 
chief towns. In what island is Mamlla? What is stated of Mactan ? 
Where are the Straits of Sunda? Macassar? Molaoca Passage? 
What is the population of Batavia? Adheen? Manilla? 

iBetween what desrees of latitude and longitude are the Malay- 
sian Islands situated? What is their extent from east to west, 
and from north to south ? What is their superficial extent? What 
is their general appearance? What is the nature of the climate? 
What is the nature of the soil ? Mention some of the vegetable pro- 
ductions. Name the domestic animals. Name the wud animds. 
Enumerate the mineral productions. What religious are professed ? 
What is the character ot the natives ? What is said of the Malays ? 
What forms of government prevail? What is the estimated popu- 
lation? 



IL AUSTRALASIA. 

Comprehends Austra'lia (formerly called New Hol- 
land), the largest island in the world, Tasma'nia (for- 
merly called Van Die'men's Land), Pap'ua or New 
Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, New Hanover, 
Admiralty Isles, Sol^omon Islands, New Heb^'rides, 
New Caledo^nia, Nor'folk Island (peopled in 1856 
by the descendants of the mutineers of the Bounty), 
Lord Howe's Island, New Zea'land, Chat'ham, 
AucK^LAND, and Macquar'^ie Islands. 

Australia is divided into New South Fafe*,— chief 
towns, Syd'ney 100, with a rapidly-increasing com- 
merce; Paramat^ta; Liv'erpool 5; Ba^thurst 12; New- 
cas^'tle ; Maitland 6 ; Car^rington. 

Queensland (formerly called Moreton Bay). — ^Bris^- 
bane. 

Victoria (formerly called Port Phillip). — ^Mel'liounic 
125 ; Geelong 23 ; Portland. 
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South Ausiraiia, — Ad^elaide 18 ; Koorin^ga 5. 

West Australia. — Perth; Free'mantle; Allbanj. 

Gulfs and Bays. — Carpenta^ria, Port Es^nngton, 
Van Diemen's, Cambridge, King's Sound, Exmouth, 
Shark Bay, Ge^ographe Bay, Flin'der's Bay, King 
George Sound, Great Australian Bight, Spencer, St 
Vincent, Encounter Bay, Port Phillip, Bot'any Bay, 
Port Macquarie, More'ton Bay, Hervey Bay, Broad 
Sound, Prhicess Charlotte Bay. 

Islands near the coast of Australia. — Wellesleys, 
Groote, Merville, Ba'thurst, Kangaroo^, King's, Great 
Island. 

Straits. — ^Tor^res, Bass, Clarence, Endeavour. 

Capes. — ^York, Dale, Londonderry, Leveque^, N. W. 
Cape, Leeu'win, Spencer, Wilson, Howe, Sandy. 

Mountains. — Blue Mountains, Liverpool Range, 
Australian Alps or Warragong^ Mountains, Grampians, 
Pyrenees, Flinder's Range, Victoria Mountains, Darling 
Range, Australian Andes. 

RiVBRS. — Brisbane, Hastings, Hunter, Hawkeslbury, 
Murray (with its tributaries Darling, Lach^an, Mor- 
rumbid^gee). Swan, Fitzroy, Prince Regent, Victoria, 
Adelaide. 

Tasmania. — Chief Towns : Hob'art Town 22, with a 
fine harbour and a flourishing trade; Launce'ston 10, 
with a rising commerce ; George Town. The principal 
rivers are the Der^went and the Tamar. The highest 
mountains are Cradle Mountain, 5069 feet, and Ben 
Lomond 5010 feet, above the sea-leveL 

New Zealand consists of three islands, viz.. North 
Island, South Island, and Stewart's Island. — Chief 
Towns: Auckland 10, New Plymouth, Napier, and 
Wellington, in North Island; Nelson, Chrlstchurch, 
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Picton, Dane^din, and Invercargill, in South Island. 
The highest mountain, Mount Cook, in South Island, 
is 12,460 feet above the level of the sea. 

The islands comprehended under the name of Australasia are 
situated between l" and 5&* S. Lat., and between 112'' and 180** 
£. Long. 

Australia is not yet completely explored: its greatest length 
firom east to west is about 2400 miles ; its greatest breadth from 
north to south, 1970 miles : its superficial extent, about 3,000,000 
square miles. The east coast throughout its whole extent is 
bounded by ridges of steep, and in some places loffcy mountains, 
between which and the ocean is a belt of cultirable land inter- 
sected by short rivers. The southern coast is low and sandy; 
in many parts there are extensive plains which afford pasturage 
for numerous flocks of cattle and sheep. 

Tasmania is about 200 miles in length from north to south ; 
its breadth from east to west is about 150 miles ; its superficial 
extent, about 27,000 square miles. The general aspect is moun- 
tainous, varied by lofty tablelands and extensive fertile valleys 
and plains. 

New Zealand is about 1100 miles in length from north to 
south, and about 105 miles, in average breadth, from east to 
west; its superficial extent is about 120,000 square miles. Its 
two larger islands are traversed in their whole length by a chain 
of mountains, the summits of which are covered by perpetual 
snow. 

The climate in the south and south-east of Australia is tem- 
perate and pleasant ; the climate of Tasmania is not very different 
from the maritime parts of New South Wales. The climate of 
New 2ieahuid resembles that of Great Britain. 

The chief vegetable productions are wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, millet, and tobacco ; wine of good quality is produced in 
several places. The grand staple product of Australia is wool ; 
and cattle are reared in great numbers. Copper, iron, lead, and 
coal have been discovered, and gold is found in many districts of 
Australia in great abundance. 

The Protestant is the prevailing religion; but there are 
many Koman-catholics ; and all sects enjoy equal privileges. 
The manners of the colonists are similar to those of ihe people 
of Great Britain. 

The European population is about 1,548,000. 
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Exercises. — Point out the islands of Anstralasia. What is stated 
of Australia ? Name its divisions. What is said of Norfolk Island ? 
Where is New Zealand situated? What are its chief towns, and 
where are thej situated ? What is the chief town in Victoria? in 
Queensland? in South Australia? Name the chief towns in New 
South Wales, and in West Australia. Where is Tasmania situated? 
Name and describe its chief towns. What are its principal rivers? 
Where are Basses Straits ? Torres ? How is Sydney situated ? What 
is its population ? In what direction do the Murray and Darling flow ? 
Where is Swan River? Port Phillip? Botany Bay? Kangaroo 
Island? the Blue Mountains? King's Island? Gape York? Cape 
Londonderry? N. W. Cape? Cape Howe? Sandy Cape? What is 
the population of Hobart Town ? of Melbourne ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude are the islands 
comprehended under the name of Australasia situated? What are 
the length and breadth of Australia? of Tasmania? of New Zea- 
land? What is the general aspect of Australia? of Tasmania? Wliat 
is the nature of the dimate ? Mention the chief vegetable productions. 
What is the grand staple product of Australia ? What minerals have 
been found? What is the prevailing religion? What are the 
mannera of the colonists? What is the number of the European 
population? 



III. POLYNESIA. 

Comprises tlie Pelew' Islands ; the Ladrone' or 
Marian' Islands (the principal of which are Gu'am, 
Rofta, and Tin'ian), and the Bonin' Islands; the 
Car'oline Islands (principal, U'alan, Hog'oleu, and 
Yap) ; the Mul'grave Islands ; the Sand'wich 
Islands (principal, Owhyee' or Hawaii', where Cap- 
tain Cook was killed in an affray with the natives in 
1779) ; the Navigators' Islands (principal, OyoWva, 
Pola, Maoo'na) ; .the Feejee' Islands (principsd, Vi'ti- 
Levou' and San'dalwood Islands); the Friendly or 
Ton'ga Islands (principal, Tongataboo', Eou'na, Ana- 
mou'^) ; the Society Islands ^principal Otahei'te or 
Tahi'ti, Ulite'a, Huahi'ne, and Eime'o); the Low 
Islands ; the Marque'sas, belonging to France 
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(principal, NoukahiVa, Ofaivo'a or Domini^ca, and Ooa* 
hou^ga) ; Pitcairn's Island (noted as the place to 
which the mutineers of the Bounty retired in 1789) ; 
Cook's Islands (principal, Raroton^ga) ; the Aus^tral 
Isles ; Eas^ter Island. 

The islands comprehended under the name of Polynesia are 
sitaated for the most part between 30** N. and 30** S. Lat, and 
between 133** E. and 110° W. Long. ; extending in length from 
east to west about 8000 miles, and in breadth from north to south 
about 7000 miles. In regard to their general aspect they may 
be divided into three classes, — the momitainoos, with an eleva- 
tion of from 2000 to 13,000 feet ; the hilly, from 100 to 500 feet 
in height; and the low coralline, very little above the level of 
the sea. Beauty and sublimify are the characteristics of the 
first class; the second is less romantic but equally beautifrd; 
the third is tame and monotonous. 

Nearly the whole of the islands being within the tropics, 
the climate is warm and equable. The soil of the first two 
classes is of good quality, but that of the third is in many places 
so thin as scarcely to support vegetation. 

The principal vegetable productions are the bread-fruit tree, 
the cocoa-nut tree, plantains and bananas, sugar-cane and 
oranges. The principal animals are hogs and poultry ; the dog 
is also very common. Coral of every variefy of shape and hue is 
found in great profusion. 

The religion of the natives was polytheism; but European 
missionaries have introduced Christianity in several of the 
groups, particularly in the Sandwich and Society Islands. The 
people in some of the islands are gentle and InoffensiYe, in 
others fierce, turbulent, and treacherous. 

The government in all the islands is nearly the same, the 
people being under the absolute authority of hereditary diiefii 
who in some cases are subject to a sort of kings. 

The population is estimated at 1,500,000. 

Exercises. — Point out the islands comprised in Polynesia. Name 
the principal of the Sandwich Islands. What occurred there, and 
when? What are the principal of the Friendly Islands ? To what 
country do the Marquesas belong? For what is Pitcaim's Island^ 
noted? 

Between what decrees of latitude and longitude are the islands of 
Polynesia chiefly situated? What is their extent in length and 
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biesdih ? Whftt is their general aspect? Wliat are the charaeter- 
istics of their seyeral ckuses ? What is the nature of the dimate and 
soil? Mention the pincipal vegetable productions. Name the 
chief animals reared m the isUrn^ What is fonnd in great pro* 
fusion? What was the religion of the natives? By whom has 
Christianity been introduced? What is stated of the people? What 
is the government? What is the population ? 



AFRICA. 

Fob TBS Geksral Divisions of Afbica, see page 14. 

BARBARY, 

On the north of Africa, stretches along the coast of the 
Mediterranean! from the Atlantic on the west to Egypt 
on the east, and is bounded by the Sahara or Great 
Desert on the south. It comprehends Morocco (includ- 
ing MoBOCCO Proper, Fez, Sus, Dra^ha, Seoelmes^sa, 
Taf^ilet) ; Algiers or Algeria (comprising the three 
provinces of Algiers, Constantine^, and Oran^) ; Tunis ; 
Tripoli (including Fez^zan and Barca). 

Bats and Gulfs. — Sy'dra, Ca'l)es, Tunis. 

Capes. — ^Bon, Spartel^ Can^tin, Nun. 

Mountain. — Atlas. 

BiYERS. — ^Tensift, Morbeya or Om-erbegh, Seboo, 
Moulouia, Shellif, Mejer^dah [Ba^rada). 

Lakes. — ^Faroon or Lowdeah {TriU/nia Paflus)^ Shott 
'Molrir. 

Principal Towns. — In Morocco. — Morocco 60 ; 
Fez 40, with manufactures of silk, wool, morocco 
leather, and hardware; Mogadore^ 20, a fortified sea- 
port, "Vfith a considerable trade with Europe ; Mequinez^ 
70, a favourite residence of the emperor; Tefuan 16, a 
fortified seaport within the Straits of Gibraltar^ Sallee' 
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12, formerly the great resort of the Moorish pirates ; 
New Sallee or Rabat^ 21, on the opposite bank of the 
river, with considerable trade and some manufactures ; 
Tangier' 10, a strong seaport, which belonged to 
Britain from 1662 to 1684; Ceu'ta 9, a fortified sear 
port, which has belonged to Spain since 1640. 

Algiers or Algeria. — Algiers 58, a strongly-fortified 
city, bombarded by a British fleet, imder Lord Exmouth, 
in 1816, and taken possession of by the French in 1830 ; 
Oran 37, long occupied by the Spaniards; Trem'ezen 
or Tlem^'zan 22; Bo'na 15, near the site of the ancient 
llippo'na, the episcopal see of the celebrated St Angus- 
tin ; Constantino 34 {Cir'ta\ with many interesting 
remains of Roman architecture ; Tug'gart 18, with a 
great trade in fruits and salt. 

Tunis. — ^Tunis 200 (of whom 30 are Jews), with 
extensive trade and manufactures: ten miles to the 
north-east are the ruins of Carthage; Eair'wan 50, 
once a Saracen capital, with a splendid mosque, sup- 
ported, it is said, by 500 columns of granite ; Calbes 20, 
a seaport on the gulf of the same name, the 8yrti8 Minor 
of the ancients. 

Tripoli. — ^Tripoli 15, with an extensive trade with 
the interior of Africa; Mesura^ta, with considerable 
inland trade; Mourzouk'', the capital of Fezzan, the 
great rendezvous of caravans between the coast and 
the interior ; Sock^na, celebrated for its dates ; Der^na, 
a seaport, the capital of Barca ; Benga^zi 11, the 
ancient Berenice. 

Barbary is sitnated between 23*^ 3(/ and 37** N. Lat, and be- 
tween 12'' 30^ W. and 25** E. Long., extending to about 2600 
miles in length, and yarying from about 150 to 550 miles in 
breadth. With the exception of the Atlas range of mountains, 
the country may be considered as leveL 

The climate in the eastern parts is unpleasant; the heat of 
the day and the cold of the night being equally intoleralde. In 
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the floathem districts, the atmosphere is so hot and oppressiye 
that the inhahitants quit their houses to live under the shade of 
the palm-trees. In Western Barbary, notwithstanding some 
drawbacks, the climate may be said to be rery fine ; and, since 
Algeria was occupied by the French, it has become a resort of 
European invalids. In Morocco and Algiers, the soil is in 
general fertile. In Tunis, which was once considered the 
granary of the world, its fertility almost surpasses belief; the 
ground is so rich and productive that it requires only to be 
turned up with a stick in order to produce any kind of crop 
without manure or toil. Barca is nearly a sandy desert 

The chief vegetable productions are wheat, barley, maize, rice, 
rye, potatoes, tobacco, dates, figs, olives, vines, almonds, apricots, 
^e sugar-cane, etc Of the domestic animalR the horse and the 
camel have been long famous ; the sheep and the goat are also 
of great importance, both in number and value. Among the 
wild animals are the lion, panther, hyena, antelope, jackal, etc 
The locust (which is eaten by the Moors) is a scourge to the 
country; it is said that one female lays 700,000 eggs in the 
sand, which are hatched in a very short time. Lead, antimony, 
copper, and silver are found in considerable quantities among 
the Atlas Mountains. Iron, lead, and copper abound in Algeria. 

The prevailing religion is the Mohammedan. The people are 
represented as cruel, fickle, perfidious, and incapable of being 
restrained either by fear or by kindness. 

The government is despotic. 

The population is estimated at about 13,000,000. 

Saha^sa, or The Great Desert, is situated to the 
south of Barbary, and extends from the Atlantic to the 
confines of Egypt, — ^a distance of nearly 3000 miles, 
with an average breadth of about 1000 miles. Its inte- 
rior is comparatively little known. Its dreary waste of 
sand or gravel and barren rocks is interspersed with 
fertile green spots or islands called ocLses^ containing 
wells, and many of them thickly peopled. The princi- 
pal 00868 are Ghad^ames, Fezzan, SiVah, Bilma, Air or 
Asben, Ahir, and Ghat, in the eastern region of the 
Sahara ; and Tuat, Hahi^rah, Gual^ata, Toude^mi, Aro^- 
wan, and Hoden, in the western region of the Sahara. 
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EzssoiBES.— Where is Barbarr? What are its hoimdariesf 
What countries does it comprehend? Which is the most westerly? 
the most easterly? the two most northerly? Where is the Golf of 
Cabes? of Sydra? Cape Bon? Spartel? Mount Atlas? Mejerdah 
Biyer ? What was its ancient name ? What is stated of Meqninez ? 
Mogadore? Fez? NewSallee? Ceata? Algiers? Where is Bona 
situated? For what is Constantine remarkable? What was its 
ancient name ? What is stated of Tunis ? What ruins are ten miles 
to the north-east of Tunis? For what is Kairwan celebrated? 
What is stated of Tripoli? Mourzouk? Bengazi? What are the 
length and breadth ox Sahara? With what is it interspersed? 
What is the population of the city of Morocco? Fez? Mequinez? 
Algiers? Tunis? Tripoli? Kairwan? 

between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Barbary situ- 
ated ? What are its length and breadth ? What is the aspect of the 
country? What is the nature of the climate in the eastern parts? 
in the southern districts? in Western Barbary? What is the char- 
acter of the soil in Morocco and Algiers? in Tunis? in Barca? 
Name some of the vegetable productions. Which of the domestic 
animals have been long famous ? Mention the wild animals. What 
is a scourge to this country? How many eggs is it said that one 
female locust lajs in the sand? What minerals are found, and 
where ? What is the prevailing religion ? What is the character 
of the people ? What is the government ? What is the population ? 



WESTERN AFRICA. 

Divisions. — Seneoam'bia (comprising the countries 
on the Senegal, the Gambia, and the Rio Grande); 
Upper Guinea (comprehending Sierra Leone, Grain 
Coast, and Libe'ria, Ivory Coast, Gold Coast, Slave 
Coast, Ashantee', Daho'mey, Benin', Old Cala^bar) ; 
Lower Guinea (comprehending Bia'fra, Loftn'go, 
Con'go, Angola, Benguela). 

Gulfs. — Guinea, Benin, Biafra. 

Rivers. — Senegal, Gambia, Rio Grande, Niger or 
Quorra, Agobay, Congo or Zaire, Coan'za. 

Principal Towns. — ^Li Senegambia. — ^Fort St Lou'is 
12, and Goree' 5, on islands of the same name, belong- 
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ing to France; Ba^thurst, a seaport on the island of St 
Mary, at the month of the Gambia, the capital of the 
Britii^ colony of Senegambia. 

Uppeb Guinea. — ^Free'town 13, the capital of the 
British settlement of Sierra Leone ; Monrovia, the cap- 
ital of Liberia, an independent negro republic, founded 
in 1848 for free negroes from the United States of 
America; Cape Coast Castle 10, the capital of the 
British settlements on the Gold Coast; El Mi^na 10, 
belonging to the Dutch ; Whi'dah 7 ; Ar'dra 20 ; 
Bad'^agry 10 ; Coomas^sie 18, the capital of Ashantee ; 
Abo^mey 30, the capital of Dahomey; Benin 15, the 
capital of the kingdom of the same name: here the 
traveller Belzoni died in 1823; Waree^ 5; E^oe 6, 
the seat of a great trade in palm-oil and slaves ; Bon^ny 
20, with a great trade. 

Lower Guinea. — Loan'go 20, the capital of the 
kingdom of the same name; St Salvador or Benza 
Congo, the capital of Congo ; St Paul de Loan^do 12, 
a fortified seaport, the capital of the Portuguese pos- 
sessions in Western A£dca ; San Felipe^ de Ben- 
guela. 

The general aspect of Western Africa is that of a monotonous 
fiat plain along the coast, with low hills in the distance, which 
gradually increase in height as they approach the great range 
of the Kong Mountains. The climate is hotter than in any 
other portion of the globe, and is in many places very unhealthy. 
The soil in most parts is exceedingly fertile. 

Among the yegetable productions are cocoas, palms, bananas, 
tamarinds, citrons, pomegranates, the shea or butter-tree, the 
tallow-tree, and the immense baobab or monkey bread-fruit tree, 
cotton, indigo, pimento, yarious kinds of valuable gums, and the 
usual grains of tropical climates. The chief domestic animals 
are beeves, buffaloes, sheep, goats, and dogs which do not bark. 
Among the wild animals may be mentioned elephants, lions, 
panthers, leopards, monkeys, the gorilla, the chimpanzee, the 
hippopotamus or riyer-hoxse, the giraffe, and the SEebra. Chame- 
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leons, orocodfleB, lizards, centipedes, and a Tariety of snakes, 
some of them of an enormons size, eyerywliere abound. Gold 
is found in the sand of the rivers, and iron is forged in yarioos 
places. 

The people, where they are not Mohammedans, are gross 
idolaters, fetichism being the prevailing fiuth. The natives, 
though savage and revengeful, are brave, patient under mis- 
fortune, frugal, and temperate. 

In most of the states the government is an absolute despotism* 



SOUTHERN AFRICA. 

Divisions. — British Possessions (including Cape 
Colony, Natal', and British KaflFra'ria), KafiEraria or 
Kaflferland, the Country of the Hot'tentots, the Country 
of the Bosh'uanas or Bosh^mans, TransVaal Republic, 
Orange River Free State. 

Bats. — ^Wal^'visch, Santa Cruz, St Hele^na, Saldan'lia, 
Table, False, St Sebas'tian, Pleftenberg, St Francis, 
Algoa, Port Natal, Delago'a. 

Capes. — Pater'noster, Good Hope, Agul'has, Del'- 
gado or SeaL 

Rivers. — Or'ange or Gariep', Buffalo, 01iphant| 
Great Fish River, Great Kei River, Tugela. 

Mountains. — ^Nieuwveld Mountains, Table Moun- 
tain. 

Principal Towns. — Cape Town 25, the capital of 
Cape Colony and of the British settlements in Southern 
Africa ; Graham's Town 6 ; Pie''termaritzburg, the cap- 
ital of Natal ; Port Natal ; King William's Town, the 
chief town of British Eaffiraria; Butterworth and Bunt- 
ing, in Eafiraria or Kafiferland ; Ondonga, Bethany, and 
Jenisalem, in the country of the Hottentots ; Latt^^oo^, 
and Eurreecha^nee, in the country of the Boshuanas; 
Potflchef Strom ; Bloem^'fonteiu. 
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The British Possessions of Cape Colony, Natal, and British 
Kaffi»ria, with their dependencies, are about 900 miles in length 
from east to west, with a breadth varying from about 100 to 400 
miles; their superficial extent is estimated at 240,000 square 
miles. The geneial appearance of the territory is mountainous, 
rising by successive stages to the high tableland of the interior. 

The climate is temperate and salubrious, and the soil is, in 
some places, so fertile as to produce three crops of Indian com in 
the year. 

Besides the usual kinds of grain and fruits, indigo, tobacco, 
cotton, and the tea-plant are reared ; and the vine is extensively 
cultivated. Among the domestic animals not introduced from 
Europe are the Cape ox, remarkable for his wide branching 
horns and gpreat limbs ; and the Cape sheep, noted for their large 
and fiit tails. The wild animals are neariy the same as those 
of Western Africa. Gold and copper have been found; coal 
exists in several places ; alum and lead-ore are plentiful ; and 
mineral springs are common. 

The population of Cape Colony, Natal, and British Kaffiraria 
is about 750,000. 



EASTERN AFRICA. 

Divisions. — Sofala ; Mozambique^ ; Zanguebar^ ; 
A'jan ; A'del or Sou^mali. 

Rivers. — Mafu^'mo, Sofala, Zambezi or Leeam^ye. 

Principal Towns. — Zimba'o; Ma'nica, a place of 
considerable trade ; Sofala, supposed by some to be the 
Ophir of Scripture, with exports of gold-dust; Quilli- 
ma^ne, a seaport near the mouth of the great river 
Zambezi, with considerable trade; Sen'^na; Mozam- 
bique 9, a fortified seaport, the capital of the Portuguese 
settlements on the east coast ; Quilo^a, the chief town of 
a province of the same name, subject to the Imam of 
Muscat ; Momba^za ; Melin^da, once a flourishing city, 
now destroyed by the Gallas; Magadox^a; Berbe^ra, 
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with a large annual fair ; Zeila, a seaport on an islet 
near the Straits of Bab-el-mandeb, with considerable 
trade. 

Eastern Africa is situated between 12*" N. and 26" S. Lat Its 
eastern extremity is 51** dC £. Long., and it extends indefinitely 
westward, the seacoast stretching about 3000 miles. So far as 
is known, this portion of Afnca presents an alternation of moun- 
tains and extensive plains. The climate is various, — in some 
parts, pleasant and salubrious, but in the low marshy plains, hot 
and ui^ealthy. The soil is likewise various, but in most parts 
fertile and productive. 

The chief vegetable productions are coffee, myrrh, gums, 
rice, sugar, and ghee. Gold is the chief mineral production, 
and is found in abundance. 

Mohammedanism is professed by considerable numbers, but 
the gpreat body of the people are idolaters. They are jealous, 
vindictive, and treacherous. 

Little is known with certainty regarding the native govern- 
ments, but the sovereignty of most part of the coast from Cape 
Guardafui southward to C^pe Delgado is claimed by the Imam 
of Muscat The Portuguese have settlements on the coast uf 
Sofala and Mozambique. 



CENTKAL AFRICA. 

Principal Divisions. — ^Timbuctoo' ; Beroo'; Lud'- 
amar; Bon^dou ; Kas^son; Eaar^ta; Bambar^ra; Jen^'neh; 
Hous'sa; Bor'goo; Nyffee; Yar'riba; Yaou'ri; Manda'ra; 
Bomou''; Ada'mawa; Ea^nem; Beghar^mi; Ber'goOyDar- 
Zaleh, orWadai; Dar'fiir; Ferbit; Kordofan^; the coun- 
tries to the south of the equator, on the lakes of Yictc'ria- 
Nyan'za, Albert- Nyan'za, Tanganyi'to, Nyan'yiza- 
Nyas^sa, and Shir'wa, and the great river Zambezi and 
its tributaries. 

Principal Towns. — ^Timbuctoo 20, a great trading 
citj, first visited bj Major Laing in 1826 ; Wadlet, the 
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capital of Beroo, with a great trade in salt ; Benowm', 
the capital of Ludamar, where Mungo Park the traveller 
was for a short time kept prisoner; Fattecond^a, the 
capital of Bondou ; Eooniaciur^ry, the capital of Kasson ; 
Kem^moOy the capital of Kaarta; Se^go 30, the capital 
of Bamban*a ; Jenneh 10, the centre of a great trade ; 
Sackatoo^ 80, the capital of Houssa, the most populous 
town in Central Africa, with considerable trade and 
manufactures ; Ea'no 40, one of the seats of the cara- 
van-trade, and famous for the dyeing of cloth ; Zariba 
or Zeg-Zeg 30 ; Ni'ki ; Bous'sa 16, the capital of a 
country of the same name on the river Niger : here 
Mungo Park was killed by the natives in 1805 ; Kia'ma 
30 ; WaVa 18 ; Rablba 40, a place of great trade, 
noted for the manufacture of mats; Eg'ga, with an 
active commerce ; Ey'eo or Katun^ga 20, the capital of 
Yarriba, said to be fifteen miles in circumference; 
Fun'da 60, on a tributary of the Chadda, with consid- 
erable manufactures ; Mo^ra ; Kou^a ; New Bomou or 
Bir^nie 10, the residence of a Sultan ; Angor^nou 30, 
a large commercial town ; Log^gun ; Maou^ ; Mes^nah, 
the capital of Begharmi ; Wa/ra, the capital of Dar- 
Zaleh, Wadai, or Bergoo; Cob'bft 6, the capital of 
Darfiir ; Obeid' 30, the capital of Kordofan. 

Central Africa is still very imperfectly known. Many parts 
of it are fertile and thickly peopled, especially on the banks of 
the rivers Niger or Qnorra, the White Nile, the Congo or Zaire, 
and the Zambezi, Lakes Chad, Victoria-Nyanza (oat of which the 
Nile flows, as discovered by Captains Speke and Grant), Albert- 
Nyanza, Tanganyika, Nyanyiza-Nyassa, and Shirwa. It seems 
to be ascertained that there is a high tableland or monntain- 
range stretching across the continent near the equator. 

The climate is generally hot, and dangerous to European 
constitutions. The soil is for the most part fertile. 

llie vegetable, animal, and mineral productions are mostly 
similar to those of Western Africa. 

Mohammedanism is professed throughout a large part of the 
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country, but the greater number of the natives are idolatera. 
The people are sanguinary, turbulent, and deoeitfuL 
The gOYemments are despotic. 



Exercises. — ^Point out the divisions of Western Africa. Which is 
the most westerly division? What countries does it include ? What 
does Upper Gumea comprehend? Name the divisions of Lower 
Guinea. Where is the Gulf of Guinea? In what direction do the 
Seuegal and Gambia flow, and into what do they fall ? Into what 
does the Niger flow ? the Congo ? Name the principal towns in 
Senegambia. Of what is Freetown the capital? What is stated of 
Monrovia? To whom does £1 Mina belong? What is stated of 
Coomassie? Eboe? St Paul de Loando? Name the divisions of 
Southern Africa. Where are Saldanha, Table, and False Bays? 
Where is the Cape of Good Hope ? Agulhas? In what direction do 
the Orange and Oliphant flow? Name the British Possessions in 
Southern Africa. What is their capital? Where is Port Natal? 
What is the population of Freetown? Coomassie ? Abomey ? Benin ? 
Loango? Cape Town? 

Name and point out the divisions of Eastern Africa. Of what 
divisions is the Zambezi the boundary ? What is stated of Sofala ? 
Mozambique ? Berbera ? Point out the divisions of Central Africa. 
What is stated of Timbuctoo? of Walet? Jenneh? Sackatoo? Eano? 
Eyeo ? Funds ? New Bomou ? Where was Park' the traveller for a 
short time kept prisoner? Where was he killed? What is the 
population of Timbuctoo? Sego? Sackatoo? Kano? Zaria? Kiama? 
Funda? Angomou? 

What is the general aspect of Western Africa? What is the 
nature of the climate and soil? Name some of the vegetables. 
What are the chief domestic animals? Mention some of the wild 
animals. Name some of the reptiles. What minerals are found ? 
What is the prevailing faith ? What is the character of the natives ? 
What is the government in most of the states ? 

What are the length, breadth, and superficial extent of the British 
Possessions in Southern Africa? What is the general appearance of 
the territory ? What is the nature of the climate and soil ? Name 
some of the vegetable productions. What are the domestic animals ? 
What minerals have been found? What is the population? 

Between what degrees of latitude is Eastern Africa situated ? In 
what longitude is its eastern extremity? How far does it stretch 
along the seacoast? What is the appearance of this portion of 
Africa ? What is the nature of the climate ? of the soil ? Name 
the chief vegetable productions. What is the chief mineral pro- 
duction? What religion is professed by considerable numbers? 
What are the great body of the people ? What is their character ? 
What are the governments ? 

What is known of Central Africa ? What parts of it are fertile and 
thicklypeopled ? What stretches across the continent near the equa- 
tor ? What is the nature of the climate and soil ? What religion is 
professed thronghout a large part of the country ? What is the creed 
ofM auyoritj of the natives ? What U t]^« c\i«x«!QJtAt of the people ? 
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ABYSSINIl 

Is bounded on the N. by Nubia; W. by Nubia and 
Central Africa ; S. by the country of the Gallas ; E. by 
Adel or Soumali, the Strait of Bab-el-mandeb, and the 
Hed Sea. 

Rivers. — ^Bahr-el-Az'rek or Blue River, and the 
Atbara or Tacaz^ze, affluents of the Nile. 

Lake. — Dembea or Tzana. 

Principal Towns. — Gon'dar 6, the capital of Amha'ra, 
the central state of Abyssinia ; An^kobar 12, the capital 
of the state of Sho^a ; Adow^'a 8, the largest town in the 
state of Tigre^; Mas^suah, a seaport on the Red Sea, 
with considerable trade ; Ax^um, once the capital of 
Abyssinia, with a Christian church. 

Abyssinia is cdtnated between 7** and 16** N. Lat., and between 
33° and 45° E. Long. Its length from north to south is about 
630 miles ; its breadth from west to east, 550 miles ; its super- 
ficial extent, about 245,000 square miles. It is a high tableland 
interspersed with mountains, which everywhere shoot up in 
sharp peaks. 

The climate is generally temperate and healthy, but in the 
▼alleys the heat and the exhalations of stagnant water occasion 
many fatal diseases. The soil is yarious, but in the vaUeys is 
generally feiiiie. 

The chief vegetable productions are millet, barley, wheat, 
maize, teff, myrrh, and coffee ; vines are cultivated, and papyrus 
is found in tiie marshes. Among the wild animals may be 
mentioned the two-homed rhinoceros, the hyena, the wild-boar 
the gazelle, the zebra, the hippopotamus, the crocodile, the lion, 
and serpents of enormous size. The domestic cattle are large, 
and have horns of very great length; the horse is small and 
lively, and the ass and the mule supply the place of the cameL 
The mineral productions are gold, silver, copper, ir(m, lead, 
sulphur, and salt. 

The prevailing religion is a corrupt form oi OxA%>2ibx^^^^«xl\ 
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^'tbe people are in a low state of civilisation. The country is 
divided into a number of petty kingdoms, each govemed by a 
despotic chief. 

In consequence of a number of Englishmen being detained 
as prisoners by a chief styling himself the Emperor Theodore, 
Britain, towards the close of 1867, sent an armed force to 
Abyssinia to effect their release. After an arduous march 
of 400 miles inland, the object of the expedition was safely and 
successfully accomplished. 

The population is about 4,500,000. 



' NUBIA 

Is bounded on the N. by Egypt ; W. by Central Africa , 
S. by Abyssinia ; E. by the Red Sea. 

Divisions. — Nubia Proper, Dongola, Senna^ar. 

KivER. — Nile, with its tributaries. 

Principal Towns. — Derr; Dongolo6; Shen'dy 10, 
the entrepdt of the trade of Central Africa with Egypt 
and Arabia; Sennaar 9; Kar'toum 25, the seat of 
government; Soua^kin 8, the only seaport of Nubia, 
with a considerable commerce. 



EGYPT 

Is bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean ; W. by 
Barca and the Desert of Lib'ya ; S. by Nubia ; E. by 
the Red Sea and the Isthmus of Suez. 

Divisions. — Lower Egypt, Baha^ri, or the Del'ta; 
Middle Egypt or Vosta'ni ; Upper Egypt or Said. 

River. — Nile. 

Lakes. — Mareo^tis, Maudie, Etko, Bourlos, Menza- 
Ich, Birket-el-keroun. 

Principal Towns. — Cai^'ro or Grand Cairo 250, the 
capital of Egypt, near which are the celebrated Pyra- 
m/ds; Alexan'^dria 150, founded by Alexander the 
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Great, with an extensive commerce: among other 
remarkable antiquities here, are Pompey's Pillar and the 
obelisk called Cleopatra's Needle; in the neighbourhood 
of this city the French army was defeated by the 
British, under General Abercromby, 21st March 1801 ; 
Rosefta, where, in 1799, was found an engraved slab 
which led to the discovery of a key to the interpretation 
of the Egyptian hieroglyphics; Damiefta 28; Suez, 
from which to Port Said, on the Mediterranean, a canal 
was opened in 1869 ; Medinet 6, on the site of the 
ancient Arsin'o^ ; Benisouef; Es-Siout'25; Gir'geh7, 
once the capital of Upper Egypt ; Ken'neh or Ghen'neh, 
famous for its manufacture of pottery ; Assou^an {Sye'nh)^ 
near which are quarries whence the ancient Egyptians 
procured the granite used in building their temples. 

Nubia and Egjrpt are Bitnated between 11** and 82** N. Lat., 
and between 23'' 2(K and 38'' 20' E. Long. ; their greatest length 
being about 1450 miles, and their average breadth about 650 
miles. The greater part of Nubia consists of dreary flat deserta, 
interspersed with low hills and narrow valleys, through which 
the Nile and its tributaries flow. Egypt, widi the exception of 
the banks of the Nile, is also a low sandy desert, broken only by 
the hills, which lie along each side of the valley. 

The climate of Nubia is perhaps the driest on the globe, and 
is intolerably hot ; that of Egypt is also excessively warm, but 
is tempered by refreshing northerly breezes. The soil along the 
banks of the rivers is exceedingly fertile and productive; in 
most other parts it is sandy and barren. 

The principal vegetable productions are durra, bammia, wheat, 
and other grains, tobacco, sugar-cane, indigo, cotton, silk, flax, 
olives, dates, figs, vines, and all the common kinds of fruit. The 
lotus and papyrus are natives of Egypt. The wild animals are 
similar to those in most other parts of Africa. The domestic 
animals are asses of an excellent breed, mules, camels, a fine 
race of beautiful horses, sheep, and buffaloes. 

The prevalent religion of Egypt is Mohammedanism; but 
about a twelfth part of the people are Copts, who profess Christi- 
anity. The religion of Nubia is partly l&o\i«mm<^dAx^ssax.^^^»^ 
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idolatry. Some attention has been lately devoted to education 
in Eg3rpt; primary, secondary, and special schools, throngh the 
whole of which pupils are compelled to pass, have been estab- 
lished upon a uniform system. The natives are servile, timid, 
dissimulating, and superstitious. 

The government of Egypt is a military despotism, hereditary 
in the family of Mohammed All, under the supremacy of the 
Ottoman Porte. 

The population of Egypt in 1859 was estimated at 5,125,000; 
of Nubia at 400,000. 



Exercises. — ^How is Abyssinia bounded? Name and point out 
its lakes. Name its rivers. What is its capital ? What is stated 
of Adowa? Massoah? Axnm? What is the population of Gondar? 
Adowa? Antalo? 

How is Nubia bounded? What are its divisions? What river 
flows through it? What is stated of Shendy ? Kartoum? Souakm ? 
On what river is Dongola? What is the population of Kartoum? 
Souakin? Dongola? 

What are the boundaries of Egypt? Name its divisions. What 
river flows through it? What is its capital? What remarkable 
erections are near it? How is Alexandria situated? What is 
stated of it ? What nccnrred in its neighbourhood, and when? What 
was discovered at Rosetta in 1799 ? What is said regarding Suez ? 
For what is Keuneh famous? What is the population of Grand 
Cairo? Alexandria? Bosetta? Damietta? 

Between what degrees of latitude and lon^tude is Abyssinia situ- 
ated ? What are its length and breadth ? What is the aspect of the 
country ? What is the nature of the climate ? of the soil? What are 
the chief vegetable productions ? Mention some of the wild animids. 
What is stated of the domestic cattle ? of the horse, etc ? Enumerate 
the mineral productions. What is the religion ? In what state are 
the people ? What is the government ? What is the population ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude are Nubia and 
Egypt situated ? What are their length and breadth ? Of what does 
the greater part of Nubia consist? What is the nature of its cli- 
mate? What kind of climate has Egypt? What is the nature of 
the soil of Nubia and Egypt? Mention some of the vegetable pro- 
ductions. What twoplants are natives of E^pt? What are the 
domestic animals ? Wnat is the prevalent religion of Egypt ? What 
religions prevail in Nubia ? In what state is education r What is 
the character of the natives? What is the government of Egypt f 
What is its population ? 
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AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Madeibas : principal, Madeira, noted for its fine cli- 
mate and its wine,— chief town, Fun'chal 30 ; and 
Por'to San'to. — Ganabies : the principal of which are 
Teneriffe', — chief towns, San^ta Cruz 11, Lagu'na 7, 
Orota'va 8 ; Grand Canary, — chief town, Pal'mas 17 ; 
Fuer'teventu'ra ; Lancero'ta ; Pal'ma ; Fer'ro, formerly 
the first meridian of European geographers. — Gape 
Verde Islands, the principal of which are St Ja'go, in 
which is Por'to Pra'ya, the residence of the governor ; 

St Nicholas ; Boavis'ta ; Fo'go. Feman'do Po ; 

Princes Island ; St Thomas ; Ascension, frequented by 
ships for water, etc.; St Hele'na, where Napoleon 
Bonaparte died, 5th May 1821, after a captivity of 
nearly six years,— chief town, Jamestown; Tris'tan 
d'Aeun'ha; Prince Edward's Isles; Cro'zet's Isles; 
Kerguelen's Land ; Amsterdam ; St Paul ; Madagas'- 
car,-— chief towns, Tananari'vo 25, Tamata've, and 
Port Dau'phin; Reunion, formerly Bourbon', — chief 
towns, St Den'is 8, and St Paul 10; Mauri'tius or Isle 
of France,-— chief town. Port Louis 75 ; Gorn'oro Isles ; 
Zanzibar^, with a town of the same name; Pem'l)a; 
Amiran'td Isles; Seychelles Isles, of which Mah6 is 
the principal ; Soco'tra, noted for its aloes and dragon's 
blood,— chief town, Tamari'da. 

EzEBCTSES.— In what ocean are the Madeiras sitnated? What 
are the chief of them ? For what is Madeira noted ? What is its 
chief town? What is stated of Ferro ? What is the chief town in 
Grand Canary? Where is the residence of the governor of the 
Cape Yerde Ldands ? What is stated of Ascension r of St Helena? 
What is its chief town? Where is Madagascar? Name its chief 
towns, and tell where thc7 are sitnated. What are the chief towns 
in Reunion? For what is Socotra noted ? What is its chief town? 
What is the chief town in the Mauritius ? What is the \^^ul&ti<c\\i. 
of Port Loui^P Fanchai? Palmas? BtDems^ 
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NORTH AMERICA. 

For the Genebal Divisions of Nobth America, 

see page 16. 

THE BRITISH POSSESSIONS 

Are bounded on the N. by Baffin's Bay and the Arctic 
Ocean; W. by Aliaska and the Pacific Ocean ; S. by the 
United States ; £. by the Athintic Ocean. 

Divisions. — Dominion of Can^ada (comprising Quebec, 
formerly known as Lower Canada ; Onta''rio, formerly 
Upper Canada; New BrunsVick; NoVa Sco'tia, in- 
cluding Cape Bre'ton Island ; the North- West Territory 
(formerly belonging to the Hudson's Bay Company) ; 
Prince Edward Island ; Newfoundland and Labrador^ ; 
British Colum'l)ia and Yancou'^ver Island ; Bermu^das. 

Bays and Gulfs. — Fun'dy, St Law'rence ; Hudson's, 
James', Baffin's, Prince Regent's Inlet, Gulf of Booth^ia, 
Mel^ville Sound, Prince Albert Sound, Coronation; 
Queen Charlotte's Sound, Gulf of Georgia. 

Islands. — Newfoundland; Cape Breton; Prince 
Edward Island ; Bermudas; Anticos^ti; Southampton; 
Arctic Archipelago, North Georgian or Parry's Isles, — 
principal, Melville Island, where Captain Parry wintered 
in 1819-20. 

Straits. — Gutof Can'so, Belleisle', Hudson's, Davis*, 
Barrow's, Dease. 

Peninsulas. — Nova Scotia, Melville, Boothia Fe^x. 

Capes. — Sable, Canso, Breton, Ray, Race, Charles, 
Chidley, Bathurst. 
. Mountains. — Rocky Mountains. 

Rivers. — St Lawrence, Niagara, Ot'tawa, St John, 
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Al1)an7, Severn, Nelson, Churchill, Coppermine, Mac- 
kenzie, Back, Frazer. 

Lakes. — Superior, Huron, Erie, Ontario, Winnipeg, 
Deer Lake, Athabasca, Slave Lake, Great Bear Lake, 
Mistas'^sin. 

Principal Towns. — In Nova Scotia. — Halifax 25, 
the principal naval station of British America ; Annap^- 
olis ; Pictou', with a good harbour. 

Cape Breton. — Sydney. 

Prince Edward Island. — Charlotte Town 7. 

Newfoundland and Labrador. — St John 27, capital 
of Newfoundland. Nain, Hope''dale, and He'bron, are 
stations of the Moravian missionaries on the east coast 
of Labrador. 

New Brunswick. — Fred'erickton 6 ; St John 21; St 
Andrew's 6. 

Canada. — Ottawa, formerly By'town, 15, now the 
seat of government; Quebec' 60, a strongly fortified 
city, with an extensive trade : it was taken from the 
French in 1759 by the British, commanded by General 
Wolfe, who was slain in the action ; Montreal' 120, on 
an island of the same name in the St Lawrence, a town 
of great commercial importance; Three Rivers 7; 
Sorer or William- Henry ; Kings'ton 14, a naval station 
on Lake Ontario ; Brock'ville 5 ; Perth ; Toron'to 50, 
with an excellent harbour and good trade ; Ham'ilton 20; 
Niag^ara, with an active trade; London 16 ; Gode'rich. 

North- West Territory. — York Fort, Churchill 
Port, Severn Fort, Albany Fort, Moose Fort, East Main 
Fort, are settlements of the Hudson's Bay Company. 

British Columbia. — New Westminster, on the Frazer 
River. 

Vancouver Island. — ^Victoria. 

Bermudas. — St George. 
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The British PosBessions are situated between 42" and 72* N. 
Lat., and between 52* 43' and 141* W. Long. Their greatest 
length £rom east to west is about 3000 miles; their greatest 
breadth from north to south, about 2000 miles. The face of 
the country is extremely diversified ; ridges of high hiUs extend 
from the coast into the interior, and between these lie extensive 
valleys. 

The climate embraces the extremes of heat and cold. The 
soil, especially in Upper Canada, is fertile, and well adapted for 
almost every species of produce. Besides the usual kinds of 
grain, tobacco, hemp, and flax are successfully cultivated ; all 
tiie fruits and vegetables of Britain are abundant, and in the 
south-west, grapes, peaches, and nectarines arrive at perfection. 
The greater portion of Canada, however, is still covered with 
forests. The domestic animals are similar to those of Europe ; 
the chief wild animals are the American elk, fallow-deer, bear, 
beaver, buffalo, roebuck, etc. The principal minerals are coal, 
ii-on, lead, copper, salt, sulphur, alum, gypsum, and lime. 

Episcopacy is the predominant religion ; the French colonists 
and Irish emigrants are nearly all Roman-catholics ; the emi- 
grants from Scotland belong chiefly to the Presbyterian church. 
The means of education are in a flourishing condition. There 
are numerous elementary schools, besides grammar-schools, 
colleges, and universities. 

The executive government of each colony is vested in a 
governor appointed by the Crown; the legislative power is 
exercised by a representative assembly. 

The population is about 3,375,000. 

KxEBCiSES. — How are the British Possessions in North America 
bounded? Name and point oat the divisions. Which is the most 
southeriy ? What division lies to the sonth-east of New Brunswick? 
Where is Fundy Bay? Baffin*s? James*? Franklin? the Gulf of St 
Lawrence? Hudson's Bay? Where is Newfoundland situated? 
Name its chief tO¥m» What is the chief town of Cape Breton? of 
Prince Edwaid Island ? of Bermudas? What is the principal of the 
Parry Isles? Who wintered there, and when? Where are the 
Straits of Belleisle? Barrow's? Hudson's? Davis'? Where is Cape 
Sable? Race? Chidley? Ray? Charles? Where are the Rocky 
Mountains ? Out of what lake does the St Lawrence flow, and in 
what direction does it run? Where is the Frazer River ? In what 
direction does the Coppermine flow? Into what do the Severn, 
Nelson, and Churchill flow? the Albany? the Ottawa? 

Name the lakes which are between Canada and the United States. 
Which 13 the most easterly? the mo&t Nv«&\.«c\y? Where is Lsdie 
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Mistassin? Point oat Lakes Winnipeg, Athabasca, Slave, and Great 
Bear. Name the principal towns in Nova Scotia. What is stated 
of Halifax? Where have the Moravian missionaries settlements? 
What are the towns in New Brunswick? On what river is Fred- 
erickton ? On what river is Quebec ? What is stated of it ? How 
is Montreal situated, and what is said of it ? Where is the naval 
station on Lake Ontario? On what lake is Toronto situated? 
What is stated of it ? Where is Goderich ? Name the settlements 
of the Hudson's Baj Company. 

Between what degrees of latitnae and longitude are the British 
Possessions situated ? What are their length and breadth ? What 
is the aspect of the country? What is the nature of the climate and 
soil? Mention some of the vegetable productions. What fruits 
arrive at perfection in the south-west? With what is the greater 
portion of Canada still covered? What are the chief wild animals ? 
Enumerate some of the |[nincipal minerals. What is the nredominant 
religion? Of what religion are the French colonists r To what 
Church do those from Scotland chiefly belong? In whom is the 
executive government of each colony vested? By what body is the 
legislative power exercised? What is the population of British 
America? 



DANISH AMERICA OR GREENLAND 

Is bounded on the E. by the Arctic Ocean; W. by 
Davis' Straits, Baffin's Bay, Smith Sound, and Kennedy 
Channel ; S. by the Atlantic. Its northern boundary 
has not been explored, but is supposed to be the Arctic 
Ocean. Its superficial extent is estimated at about 
380,000 square miles. Its population in 1860 was 
9892. The chief villages are Ju'lianshaab, Chris'tians- 
haab, Uppemavik, Fred'erickshaab, and Good Hope. 

This inhospitable region may be said to consist of 
rocks, ice, and snow ; but in the southern parts small 
junipers, willows, and birches are found, and corn and 
potatoes are raised to a slight extent. The animals 
embrace rein-deer, bears, dogs, foxes, hares; and the 
shores are frequented by the walrus and five kinds of 
seals. Birds are tolerably numerous, as are also fish. 
More than nineiy species of insects hav^ \i^^\v disK«N^\'^^» 
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In Greenland it snows in almost every month of the 
year except July. The short summer is comparatively 
warm, but foggy. The gloom of the long and severe 
winter is diversified by the northern lights. 

The natives are short in stature, with long black hair, 
small eyes, and flat faces. 



ExEBdSBS.— By what other name is Danish America known? 
How is it bounded? What is its superficial extent? What is the 
number of its population ? Name the chief yilhiges. Describe the 
character of the country. Mention the animals that are found in 
Greenland. How many species of insects have been discovered 
there ? What is stated regarding the natives ? 



THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Are bounded on the N. by British America; W. by 
the Pacific Ocean; S. by Mexico and the Gulf of 
Mexico ; £. by the Atlantic Ocean. 

States. — Maine, New Hamp'shire, Ver'mont, Massa- 
chu'setts, Rhode Island, Connec'ticut, New York, New 
Jer'sey, Pennsylva'nia, DeFaware, Ma'ryland, District 
of Colum^bia, East Virgin'ia, West Virgin'ia, North 
Caroli'na, South Caroli'na, Geor'gia, Ohi'o, India^'na, 
Mi'chigan, Illinois', Missou'ri, Kentuck'y, Ten^nessee, 
Alaba'ma, Mississip'pi, Louisia'na, Tex'as, Arkan'sas, 
Flor'ida, lo'wa, Wiscon'sin, Califor'nia, Minneso'ta, 
Or'egon, Kan'sas, Neva'da, Nebraska, and Colora'do. 

Territories not yet erected into States. — Alias^a 
(formerly known as Russian America), U'tah, New 
Mexico, Wash'ington, Dako'ta, Arizo'na, Idalio, Mon- 
ta'na, and Wyo'ming. 

Bays and Gulfs. — PenoVscot, Cas''co, Bam^staple 
or Massachusetts, Long Island Sound, Delaware, Ches""- 
apeake^ Gulfs of Florida and Mexico ; Mon^'terey, San 
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Francis^co, Humlboldt, Columbia, Shoalwater, Gray's 
Harbour, Admiralty Inlet, Hood's Canal. 

Islands. — Nantuck^et, Martha's Vineyard, Rhode, 
Long, Staten. 

Peninsula. — Florida. 

Capes. — Ann, Cod, May, Charles, Henry, Hat'teras, 
Lookout, Fear, Tan'cha or Sable ; Mendoci^no, Blanco. 

Mountains. — ^Appala^chian or Alleghany; Rocky 
Mountains ; Sierra Neva^da ; Cascade Range. 

Rivers. — ^Mississippi, with its tributaries St Peter, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Red River, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Ohio, with its affluents Wabash', Cumberland, and 
Tennessee; Alabama; Tombecl)ee; Savan'nah; San- 
tee; James; Poto^'mac; Susquehan'^na ; Delaware; 
Hudson; Connecticut; St Croix'; Columbia or Oregon ; 
Sacramen'to ; Ri'o Bra'vo del Nor'te ; Rio Colora'do. 

Lakes. — ^Michigan, Champlain', Pontchar'train, the 
southern shores of the Canadian Lakes; Great Salt Lake. 

Principal Towns. — In Maine.— Augus'ta 8 ; Portland 
26, with a considerable trade ; Bangor 16 ; Belfast 5. 

New Hampshire. — Con'cord 9; Portsmouth 10, a 
strongly-fortified town, and one of the naval stations of 
the United States ; Dover 8. 

Vermont. — Montpellier ; Burlington 8, with a uni- 
versity ; Windsor ; Mid'^dleliury, the seat of a college. 

Massachusetts. — Bos'ton 180, with a good harbour, 
and extensive commerce, the birthplace of Franklin; 
Salem 22, with flourishing commerce ; Cambridge 26, 
the seat of Harvard University, the best endowed in the 
United States ; Low'ell 37, the most noted town in the 
Union for its manufactures of wool and cotton ; Nantuck'et 
6, in an island of the same name : its inhabitants are noted 
for their enterprise and success in the southern whale- 
fishery; Spring'field 15, with thriving manufactures. 

Rhode I^laxp.— Pro V'idence 51,mV\i«i^c)<^^\x^<^%:ci^ 
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numerous manufactures ; New^port 11, on a small island 
called Rhode Island, much resorted to for sea-bathing, 

Connecticut. — Harfford 29, the seat of Washington 
College; New^aven 39, the principal seaport of the 
state, and the seat of Yale College ; New London 10, 
with a flourishing commerce. 

New York. — AVhanj 62, with great trade and manu- 
factures; New York 806, the largest and most com- 
mercial city in the United States ; Buffalo 81, the chief 
seat of the lake trade ; Sarato^ga, a celebrated watering- 
place: here, in 1777, a British army, under General 
Burgoyne, capitulated to the Americans, under General 
Gates ; Hudson 7, with an extensive trade ; Brooklyn 
267, on Long Island, near which the British defeated 
the Americans with great loss in 1776 ; Rochester 48, 
noted for its flour, carpet, and other manufactures. 

New Jersey. — ^Trenton 20 ; New'ark 72 ; and Patt- 
erson 20, with extensive manufactures ; Burlington 5. 

Pennsylvania. — Har'risburg 13 ; Philaderphia 563, 
the third maritime city of the United States, founded in 
1682 by the famous William Penn : it has a flourishing 
university and many benevolent, literary, and scientific 
institutions ; Pitts'burg 49, with extensive manufactures 
of cotton, wool, glass, and iron; Lancaster 18. 

Delaware. — ^Dover; Wil'mington 22, with a thriv- 
ing trade ; Newcastle. 

Maryland. — Annap'olis 5 ; Bal'timore 212, with a 
fine harbour and an extensive commerce. 

District of Columbia. — Wash'ington 61, the capital 
of the United States, and the seat of the federal govern- 
ment and legislature ; George'town 9. 

East Virginia. — Rich'mond 38, with a great trade ; 
Norfolk 16, one of the principal naval stations of the 
Union; Petersburg 18, with thriving manufactures; 
AJexAndria 13. 
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West Virginia. — ^Wheeling 18, with an extensive 
trade and numerous manufactures. 

North Carolina. — ^Ral^eigh 5, so called in honour 
of the famous Sir Walter Raleigh ; Newbem' 5 , 
Fayette'viUe 5; Wilmington 10, a thriving seaport 

South Carolina. — Colum'l)ia 8; Charles'ton 41, a 
large seaport, with a flourishing trade ; Georgetown. 

Georgia. — Milledgeville ; Savan'nah 22 ; Augus^ta 
12, with a good trade in cotton. 

Ohio. — Colum^bus 19; Cincinna'ti 161, with exten- 
sive trade and manufactures; Cleveland 43 ; Day^ton 20. 

Indiana. — Indianap^olis 19 ; Vincennes' ; New 
Albany 13. 

Michigan. — ^Lan^sing ; Detroit' 46 ; Monroe'. 

Illinois. — Springfield 5 ; Vandalia ; Kaskaslda ; 
Chica'go 109; Quin'cy 14; Al'ton 7; Gale'na 8; 
Peo''ria 14. 

Missouri. — Jefferson; St Lou^s 161, the centre of 
an extensive trade ; St Charles ; Franklin. 

Kentucky. — ^Frank'fort ; Louisville 68, with exten- 
sive trade and manufactures ; Lexington 9. 

Tennessee. — Nash'ville 17, with a great trade ; 
Knox'ville 10 ; Mem'phis 23. 

Alabama. — ^Montgomery 36 ; Tuscaloo^sa ; CahaV- 
ba ; Mobile^ 29, with a flourishing trade in cotton ; St 
Ste'phen's 12. 

Mississippi. — Jack^son 6 ; Natch^ez 7, with a great 
trade; Columbus. 

Louisiana. — Ba'ton Rouge 6 ; New Orleans 169 ; with 
a great foreign and inland trade ; Alexandria ; Monroe. 

Texas. — Aus'tin ; Hous^'ton 6, the centre of a great 
trade ; Nacogdoch^es ; Gal^veston 7, on an island of the 
same name. 

Arkansas. — ^Little Rock or Arkop^olis ; Arkansas. 

Florida. — ^Tallahas^see ; Pen8aco'\a\ ^\. kw^^'^^os^'^, 

1&. 
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Iowa. — Des Moines; Bur^lmgton 7 ; Davenport 11 , 
Dubuque' 13. 

Wisconsin. — Madison 8; Milwau^ie45; Racine' 12. 

California. — Sacraraen'to 24; San Jose'; San 
Francis'co 59, a city which has risen into great import- 
ance since the discovery of gold-mines in its neigh- 
bourhood; Benicia; Mon'terey* 

Minnesota. — St Paul 10. 

Oregon. — Salem; Asto'ria. 

Ejinsas. — Frankfort. 

Nevada. — Car'son City. 

Nebraska. — Lincoln. 

Colorado. — Golden City, Denver. 

Principal Towns in Territories : — 

Utah.— Fillmore City ; Great Salt Lake City 15, 
the chief seat oi the Mormons. 

Aliaska. — New Archangel, on Sitka Island. 

New Mexico. — Santa Fe' 7. 

Washington. — Olym'pia. 

Dakota. — ^Yank'ton. Idaho. — Florence. 

Arizona. — Prescott 

Montana. — ^Virginia City. 

The United States (exclusive of Aliaska) are situated between 
25* and 49" N. Lat., and between 67* and 125* W. Long. Their 
greatest length is about 2700 miles; their gpreatest breadth, 
1600 miles ; their superficial extent, 3,306,834 square miles. The 
country is intersected by three immense rangres of mountains, 
between which are extensive tracts of level hmd. 

The climate is varied and changeable. The soil, with the 
exception of the more mountainous parts, is extremely fertile. 

Besides the ordinary kinds of grain, fiax, hemp, rice, maize, 
tobacco, cotton, indigo, sugar, and vines are successfully culti- 
vated. The domestic animals are similar to those of Europe, 
whence they have been imported ; the chief wild animals are 
the buffalo, moose and rein deer, the elk, the bear, the wolf, the 
spotted tiger, and the couguar or panther. The Inrds are cele- 
brated for their beautif oi p\uma|^. Itl tli^ \|rame8 are numer- 
ona Berpenta, of whicb the tatl^T\8^<& V& ^<^ m<:MX i^Tn£L^s)&^^ 
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Tbe more Taluable and abundant of the mineral prodnolaonB are 
gold, iron, lead, coal, and salt. 

There is no state religicm or established church; but the 
great bulk of the people profess Christianity. The clergy are 
dependent upon the Toluutary contributions of their hearers. 
Elementary education is careftdly attended to ; free schools, high 
schools, gymnasiums, and colleges are numerous. The inhabi- 
tants are acute, enterprising, brave, high-spirited, but boastful, 
Tain, and inquisitiye. 

The government is a federal republic, the executive power 
being vested in a President, who holds office for four years, and 
the legislative power in a Congress, consisting of a senate and 
a house of representatives. Each State has a similar government 
for the regulation of its internal affairs. 

The population in 1860 was 81,445,080, of whom 3,953,160 
-were slaves. In 1860-61 , eleven of the slave-holding States 
attempted to separate from the Union; but after a disastrous 
civil war of four years' duration, they were forced to succumb. 
Slavery has been abolished throughout the Union. 



ExEBCiSES.— What are the boundaries of the United States ? Point 
out the different States. Name the State in the north-east What 
States border on New York on the east ? on the south ? What States 
are north of Massachusetts ? What are south of it ? What are west 
of Virginia ? Name the States north of Kentucky,— those south of 
Tennessee, — those which have the Mississinpi on the west, — ^those 
which have the Mississippi on the east. Name the States which 
border on the Atlantic, beginning on the north. Name those which 
border on the Gulf of Mexico. Where is the State of Wisconsin 
situated ? Where is Florida ? What is the number of the States ? 
Name the Confederated States. Where is Iowa ? Where are the 
Gulfs of Florida? of Mexico? Penobscot and Casoo Bays? San 
Francisco? Barnstaple? Delaware? Chesapeake? Long Island Sound? 
Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds? Where is Rhode Island? Long? 
Staten ? Martha^s Vineyard ? Nantucket ? Where are Capes Tancha 
or Sable? Ann? Hatteras? Lookout? Fear? Cod? Henry? Charles? 
Hay? Where are the Appalachian or Alleghany Mountains? the 
Sierra Nevada? the Rocky Mountains ? Casc^e Range? 

In what direction, and into what does the Mississippi flow ? Name 
its tributaries. What are the affluents of the Ohio r In what direc- 
tion does the Missouri ^ow? Ohio? Red River? Savannah? Of 
what State does the Savannah form the boundary ? Through what 
State does the Hudson flow, and into what does it fall? Of what 
States does the Potomae form the boundary? In what direction 
does the Alabama flow, and into what does it fall ? 

Between what States does the Connecticut flow ? 01 ^"WV^NaSu^ 
Is the Delaware the boundary ? In what dkection ^<mi&^<^ ^^^oss^^s^ 
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or Oregon, flow, and into what do«8 it fall ? In what direction doea 
the Samtmento flow, and into what does it fSall ? In what direction 
does the Bio Colorado flow, and into what does it fall ? Where is 
lAke Champlain? Pontehartrain ? Michigan? In what State, and 
on what river is Angosta? Windsor? Hartford? Albany? Trenton? 
Philadelphia? Washington? Richmond? Colombia? Savannah? 
Cincinnati? Yincennes? St Louis? Louisville? NashvUle? Mobile? 
l^atchez? New Orleans? Little Bock or Arkopolis? Pittsburg? 
What is the capital of the United States? In what State is Boston, 
and what is stated of it? Which is the largest and most commercial 
citv in the United States? What is stated of Philadelphia? New 
Orleans? Portsmouth? Lowell? Nantucket? Newport? Pittsburg? 
Baltimore? Norfolk? Baleigh? Buffisdo? Mobile? Sarato^? 
Brooklvn? Which is the best endowed university in the Umted 
States/ Where is it situated? What town is the seat of Wash- 
ington College? of Tale College? What is the population of 
New York? Philadelphia? New Orleans? Baltimore? Boston? 
Pittsburg ? Charleston ? Washington ? Louisville ? Name the towna 
in Florida, in Iowa, in Wisconsin. Name the towns in Texas. 
Name those in California. How is Galveston situated? What is 
stated of San Francisco? What is the population of Milwankie? 
of Great Salt Lake City ? of Santa F^ ? Where is Oregon situated ? 
What river flows through it ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude are the United 
States situated? What are their length, breadth, and superficial 
extent? By what is the country intersected? What is the nature 
of the climate and soil ? Mention some of the vegeteble productions. 
What is said of the domestic animals ? Name the chief wild animals. 
For what are the birds celebrated? What are numerous in the 
TOairies? Which is the most formidable of the serpent tribe? 
Enumerate the mineral productions. What religion does the g^reat 
bulk of the people profess? Is there any established church? In 
what state is elementary education ? What educational establishments 
are numerous ? What is the character of the inhabitants ? What is 
the government ? In whom is the executive power vested ? How 
long does the President hold office? Where is the legislative power 
vested? What is the government of each State? What was the 
population of the United States in 1860 ? Of this number how many 
were slaves ? What is said about the slave-holding States ? 



MEXICO 

Is bounded on the N. hy the United States ; W. by 
the Pacific Ocean; S. by the Pacific and Central 
America; £. by the United States of America and the 
Gulf of Mejdco. 
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Mexico is divided into fifty departments. 

Gulfs. — Mexico ; Bay of Campeach''y ; California. 

Capes. — Catoche', St Lucas, Corrien'tes. 

Mountains. — Popocat'epetl or the Mountain of 
Smoke, Onzs/ha^ Jorullo. 

Rivers. — ^Rio Grande del Norte, Rio Grande de 
Santiago, Culia^can. 

Lakes. — Chapala, Tezcu'co, Pascua'ro. 

Pbincipal Towns. — Mexico 200, the capital, one of 
the finest cities in America ; AcapuKco ; Quereta'ro 48, 
with manufactures of cloth and leather; Valladolid; 
Guanaxua^to 63, near which are very rich silver-mines ; 
Zacate'^cas 16, in the centre of silver-mines; Cinalo'a 
9; Aris'p^ 5; Guadalaxa^ra 70, the second city in 
Mexico ; Duran'go 14, infested by scorpions ; Chihua'- 
hua 12, in the vicinity of gold, silver, and copper mines ; 
Monclo'va ; Mon'terey 14, San Lu'is Poto'si 34 ; Ve'ra 
Cruz 10, the principal seaport of Mexico; Xalapa or 
Jalapa 12, which gives name to the medicinal root 
jalap; Oaxa'ca 25: in its neighbourhood are great 
numbers of cochineal insects ; Pueb'la 75, with glass 
and hardware manufactures ; Mer^ida 24 ; Matamo'^ras 
15, an important seaport. 

Mexico is situated between 15° 45' and 32° 45' N. Lat., and 
between 87° and 117° W. Long. Its greatest length exceeds 
1800 miles; its breadth varies from 130 to 1800 miles ^ its 
superficial extent has been estimated at 833,000 square miles. 

The face of the country is exceedingly diversified, the central 
portion being an extensive plateau or tableland at an elevation 
of from 6000 to 8000 feet, from which several volcanic peaks 
tower to the height of 17,000 or 18,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. 

The climate in the more elevated parts is mild and genial, in 
the low plains it is excessively hot and unhealthy. The soil is 
exceedingly fertile. 

The vegetable productions include almoaV. e.v^T^ «^vb^ V^iosi^ 
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in temperate and tropical climates, while the higher monntaina 
are clothed with the vegetation of the north of Europe. Im- 
mense herds of cattle and sheep, hoth tame and wild, are fed 
in the northern prairies : the stag, the jaguar, the couguar, and 
the tapir, are the more remarkable among the wild animals. 
The country has long been noted for its mineral wealth; the 
gold and silver mines formerly produced about five millions 
sterling a-year. Copper, iron, lead, tin, sulphur, etc., are found 
in abundance. 

The established roligion is the Boman-catholic Owing to 
the unsettled state of the country since the revolution in 1821, 
education has been very much neglected. The people are indo- 
lent and unenterprising. 

The government of Mexico is a federal republic, similar to 
iliat of the United States. 

The population is 8,567,000. 



CENTRAL AMERICA 

Is bounded on the N. by Mexico and the Bay of Hon- 
daras; W. by Mexico and the Pacific; S. by the 
Pacific ; £. by New Granada ami the Caribbean Sea. 

The country to which the name of Central America 
is generally given consists of &vq independent States 
and one British colony. The independent States are 
Guatemala, San Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and 
Costa Rica. The colony is British Honduras. 

Gulps. — Honduras; Mosquito, Dulce, Nicoya, 
Fonseca. 

Capes. — Honduras, Camaran, Gra^cias h Di^os, Blanco. 

Lakes. — Nicarag'ua, Le'on or Managua. 

Principal Towns. — New Guatemala 40 ; San Sal'- 

vador 30, with an extensive trade in indigo; Comaya^gua 

18, Managua 10^ Leon 35 -, l^kdx^^u^ 15 \ San Jose^ 
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30; Belize^5, in British Honduras, with large exports 
of mahogany and logwood. 

Central America is situated between 8* and 18^ Z(f N. Lat., 
and between 81'' SO' and dS'* 20^ W. Long. Its greatest length 
is abont 1000 miles; i^ts breadth, from 70 to 350 miles; its 
superficial extent, 191,000 square miles. The coontry is 
mountainous. 

The climate in the interior is temperate and agreeable, but on 
the coasts extremely hot and unhealtiiy. The vegetable, animal, 
and mineral productions are similar to those of Mexico. 

The established relig^n in all the States is Roman-catholic. 

Each State is an independent republic 

The population is about 2,500,000. 



ExBBCTSES. — ^In what. direction does the Rio Grande del Norte 
flow, and into what does it fall? What are the boundaries of 
Bf exico ? How many States, etc., does it contain ? Whether is Lake 
Cliapala or Lake Texcnco the more westerly ? Where is the Bay of 
CampcAchj^? Cape Catoche? What is the capital of Mexico? 
What is said of it r What is the principal seaport of Mexico ? By 
what is Dnrango infested ? Which is the second city in Mexico r 
What is stated of Qneretaro? Guanaxuato? Xali^pa or Jalapa? 
Oaxaca? Pnebla? 

What are the boundaries of the country called Central America? 
Of what number of independent states does it consist ? What British 
colony la reckoned a part of Central America? What is its chief 
town? Where is Cape Gracias H Dios? Lake Nicaragua? What 
b the population of the dt7 of Mexico? of Oaxaca? Jhiebia? New 
Guatemala? San Salvador? Gnadalaxara? 

Between what degrees of latitude and lon^tude is Mexico situated ? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What is the 
appearance of the country ? To what height do several volcanic peaks 
nse? What is the nature of the climate and soil ? What are the 
vegetable productions of Mexico ? Name the more remarkable wild 
animals? For what has this country long been noted? What 
yearly sum did its gold and silver mines formerly produce ? What 
other minerals are found in abundance? What is the established 
religion? In what state is education? What is stated of the 
people ? What is the government of Mexico ? What is the popu- 
lation of Mexico ? Where is the Gulf of Honduras situated ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Central America 
situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? 
What is the appearance of the country ? What is the nature of the 
climate? What is the established religion of the several States? 
What is the government of each State ? What is the popalaUoii q( 
Central America ? 
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WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 

Divisions. — The Baha^mas; the Greater Antilles, 
the Lesser Antilles, divided into the LeeVard and the 
Wind'ward Islands. 

British Islands. — The Bahamas, the principal of 
which are Great Bahama; Lucaya or Aba^'co; New 
Providence,— chief town, Nassau' 7, the seat of govern- 
ment ; An'dros ; San Sal'vador ; Waf ling, supposed to 
be the first discovery of Columbus, 12th October 1492. 

The Greater ANtiiXEs. — Jamai^ca,— chief towns, 
Kings'^ton 35, a strongly-fortified city, with an exten- 
sive commerce ; Spanish Town 6, the seat of govern- 
ment; Port Eoy'al; Grand Cayman, — chief town, 
George Town. 

Leeward Islands. — Bieque or Crab Island, Ane- 
ga'da, Virgin Gor'da, Tortola ; Domini^'ca, so called by 
Columbus from its being discovered on a Sunday, — 
chief town, Rosseau' or Charlotte Town 5; Anti^'gua, — 
chief town, St John 9 ; Barbu'da ; Anguilla ; St Chris'- 
topher's or St Kitt's, — chief town, Basseterre' 6; Ne'vis, 
—chief town, Charles'ton; Montserrat',— chief town, 
Plymouth. 

Windward Islands. — St Lu'cia,— chief town, Cas'- 
tries, with one of the best harboiurs in the West Lidies ; 
Barba'does, the oldest British possession in the West 
Indies,— chief town, Bridge'town 21; St Vin'cent,— 
chief town, Kingston 5; Grena'da, — chief town, St 
George; Toba'go,— chief town, Scar1)orough; Trinidad', 
the first land discovered by Columbus in his third 
voyage in 1498,— chief towns, Port of Spain 12 ; St 
Joseph. 
lYench Islands. — ^North 'pail ot S\. MAx^tin's*^ Gua- 
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daloupe',— chief towns, Basseterre' 6, and Point it Pitre 
20, with an extensive trade ; Desirade' or Desea^da, the 
first discovery of Columbus in his second voyage in 
1493; Mariegalan't^ ; Saintes; Martinique', — chief 
towns, Fort Royal 7 ; St Pierre' 23, the chief empo- 
rium of the French trade in the West Indies. 

Spanish Islands. — Cu'ba, — chief towns, Havan'nah 
197, a strongly-fortified city, with a capacious harbour 
and extensive commerce ; St Ja^'go 37 ; Puer'to Prin'- 
cipe 31, with a good trade in tallow and hides ; Matan'- 
zas 36, the second commercial town in the island; 
Trinidad' 14 ; Por'to Ri'co,— chief town, St Ju'an 20 ; 
the east part of Hay'ti or St Domingo, — chief town, St 
Domingo 15, the first town founded by Europeans in 
the New World: the remains of Columbus were de- 
posited in the cathedral of this city. 

Dutch Islands. — ^The south part of St Martin's; 
Sa'ba; St Eusta'tius, with a town of the same name 6 ; 
Buen-Ayre; Cura^o'a, — chief town, Wil'liamstadt 7, 
with a considerable trade ; Oru'ba. 

Danish Islands. — San'ta Cruz or St Croix', — chief 
town, Chris'tianstadt 10 ; St Thomas, with a town of the 
same name ; St John. 

Swedish Island. — St Barthol'omew, — chief town, 
Gusta'via 10. 

Independent — The west part of Hayti or St Do- 
mingo,— chief towns. Port Republicain 30, with a good 
trade; Cape Hay'tien 12, formerly Cape Fran^ais, a 
convenient seaport ; Tortu'ga, of old a noted resort of 
the buccaneers. 

The West Indian Islands are sitnated between 10" and ^7' N. 
Lat, and between 69* and 86** W. Long. They are almost all 
mountainous, the summits in the larger islands attaining a great 
elevation. 

Moet of the islands lying within the ttopvfi^, V)ki€\t ^vB\».\fik>& 
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exceedingly hot, and many of them are nnhealthy. The soil, 
with the exception of the more mountainous parts, is exceed- 
ingly fertile and productive. 

The principal vegetahle production is the sugar-cane ; hesides 
which, coffee, pimento, maize, tobacco, cotton, and many medici- 
nal plants are reared in abundance. All the fruits of tropical 
climates are common. The cattle are of a diminutive size; 
sheep, goats, horses, asses, and mules are comparatively rare ; 
but hogs are in general plentiful. Among the wild animals are 
swine, monkeys, etc. ; snakes are common ; and there are im- 
mense numbers of parrots, flamingoes, and humming-birds. 
Gold, silver, iron, lead, sulphur, and antimony are among the 
mineral productions. The established religion is generally that 
of the country to which they belong. 

The western part of Hay ti or St Domingo is a native republic. 
The government of the other islands is vested in governors 
appointed by the sovereigns of the countries to which they 
belong. 

The population is about 3,917,000. 



Exercises.— What are the divisions of the West Indian Islands f 
What is the chief town of New Providence? What is Stated of 
Watling? How is Jamaica situated? What are its chief towns? 
What is said of Kingston ? What town in Jamaica is the seat of 
government ? Why was Dominica so called by Columbus ? Which 
is the largest of the West Indian Islands? Which is the second 
largest? What island is situated east of Havti? Name its chief 
town. What are the chief towns in Cuba? What is stated of 
Havannah ? In what part of the island is it situated? What are 
the chief towns in Martinique ? What is said of St Pierre ? Whether 
is Guadaloupe or Martinique farther north ? To what country do 
these two islands belong ? Name the large island east of Jamaica. 
What are its chief towns? What is said of the east part of Hayti 
or St Domingo ? What is said of the west part or Hayti or St 
Domingo? What was the former name of Cane Haytien? What 
is stated of Barbadoes ? What is its chief town r What is the chief 
town of St Lucia? What is said of it? Which is the most south- 
erly of the Windward Islands? What is stated of it? Name its 
chief towns. What is stated of Deseada? What is the chief town 
of Antipa? St Christopher's? Nevis? Montserrat? What is the 

g)pulation of Havannah? Puerto Principe? St Juan? Bridgetown? 
ort Republicain? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude are the West 

Indiui Islands situated? What is their general appearance ? What 

is the nature of the climate and soil ? What is the principal vege- 

tMble production ? Mention some ot th.« o^«c%, Cn ^viViaJtdiwcEnfi- 
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tion are the cattle? What aaimala are reared in small numbers? 
What animals are in general plentiful? Name some of the yrild 
animals. What birds are in immense numbers ? Enumerate some 
of the mineral productions. What is tiie established religion ? What 
is the form of goyemment in the western part of Hayti or St 
Domingo ? In whom is the government of the other islands vested ? 
What is the population of the West Indian Islands ? 



SOUTH AMERICA. 

Fob the Gexebai. Divisions of South Ahebica, 

see page 18. 



COLOMBIA, 

or 

NEW GRANADA, 

Is bounded on the W. hj Costa Rica and the Pacific 
Ocean; N. by the Caribbean Sea and Venezuela; E. 
by Venezuela; S. by Brazil, Ecuador, and the Pacific 
Ocean. 

States. — Pana'ma, BoWvar, Magdale'na, Santan'der, 
Antioqu^'ia, Boya'ca, Cundinamar'ca, Cau^ca, Toli'ma. 

Islands. — Pearl Islands, Coiba. 

Isthmus. — Darien or Panama. 

Capes. — ^Mal'a, Corrien'tes. 

Gulf and Bays. — Gulf of Darien, Bay of Panama, 
Bay of Choco. 

RiYEB. — ^Magdalena. 

Mountains. — ^The northern extremity of the Andes. 

Pbincipal Towns. — Bogota' or Santa Fh de Bogota 
43^ ihe capital of the state of C\xndixi<dX[i»x^^^ %xi\ ^^ 
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seat of government of the New Granadian Confederation; 
Panama 12 ; Cartage'na 10, with a good harbour ; 
San'^ta Mai^tha 8 ; Popay'an 20, with gold-mines in its 
neighbourhood; Por'to Bello, with a good harbour; 
Socor'ro 12. 

Colombia^ or New Granada, is situated betweeu 2° B. Lat. 
and 12** 20* N. Lat, and between 68' and 83° W. Long. 
Its greatest length is about 1 000 miles ; its greatest breadth, 
about 1050 miles; its superficial extent, about 514,325 square 
miles. 

The country is mountainous. The climate in the high table- 
lands, where most of the towns are situated, is equable and 
pleasant ; in the lower grounds it is hot and unhealthy. The 
plants chiefly cultivated are cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, maize, 
and the plantain. There are numerous forests, which yield 
great abundance of ebony, mahogany, cedar, logwood, caout- 
chouc, and sarsaparilla. The country contains gold, silver, 
platinum, copper, tin, lead, iron, coal, and precious stones. 

Among the wild animals are the tapir, the jaguar, the puma, 
the anteater, the sloth, the alligator or cayman, the electric 
eel, and serpents of several kinds. 

The government is a federal republic, having its seat at 
Bogota, the executive power being vested in a President, the 
legislative in a Senate and Ghamb^ of Deputies. The Bomau- 
catholic is the prevailing religion. 

The population is 2,794,473. 



VENEZUELA 

Is bounded on the W. by Colombia or New Granada ; 
N. by the Caribbean Sea; E. by Guiana; S. by 
Brazil. 

Island. — Margarita. 

Gulfs.— Venezuela or Maracajbo, Pa'ria. 

Lake.— Maracaybo. 

&7BB.— Orinoco. 
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Principal Towns. — Caiac'cas 50, the seat of govern- 
ment, with a good trade: Bolivar, the champion of 
South American independence, was bom here in 1780 ; 
Maracaybo 20, a fortified town, with considerable com- 
merce ; Cuma^na 8, a flourishing seaport ; Mer'ida 6 ; 
La Guay^ra, the port of Caraccas ; Truxillo 5, so named 
after the town in Spain where Pizarro was bom; 
Valencia 16. 

Yeneznela is sitoated between 1* 40^ and 12* IC N. Lat., and 
between 60^ and 121* W. Long. Its length is about 900 miles ; 
its breadth, about 800 miles; its superficial extent, 430,000 
square miles. 

The country is mostly loTel, consisting of vast plains watered 
by the Orinoco. The climate is hot and unhealthy in the low 
grounds, but cooler and more pleasant in the higher districts. 
The sml produces almost the same crops as in New Granada ; 
hut the fiurmers rear more cattle, for which the rich plains or 
Uano9 supply excellent pasture. The wild animals are nearly 
the same as those of New Granada. There are mines of silver, 
tin, co^^r, and coal ; and asphalt and petroleum are found in 
abundance in the neighbourhood of Lake Maracaybo. 

The gOYcmment is a republic The preyailing religion is the 
Roman-catholic 

The population is 2,200,000. 



ECUADOR 

Is bounded on the N. by Colombia or New Granada ; W. 
by Peru and the Pacific Ocean ; S. by Peru ; E. by Brazil.. 

Islands. — Gallipa^gos. 

Cape. — San Francis^co. 

Gulp. — Guayaquil. 

Mountains. — Chimbora^zo (21,440 feet above the 
level of the sea), Cotopax'i, Antisa'na, Pichin'cha, and 
other peaks of die Andes. 
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Reverb. — Maro'^na, Chambiray and other tributaries 
of the Amazon or Maranon. 

Principal Towns. — Qui^'to 76, the capital^ ntoated 
in a ravine in the volcanic mountain of Pichincha, at a 
height of 9542 feet above the sea : it has a delightful 
climate, but has suffered much from earthquakes ; 
Guen^^a 20 ; Guayaquil 22, a thriving seaport, with a 
good harbour; Latacun^ga 10; Riobam^ba 16, in the 
neighbourhood of gold and silver mines. 

Ecnador, or the Equator (so called becaafle its capital lies 
almost under the line), is situated between 6^ lO' S. Lat. and 
2" 20' N. Lat., and between 69* 20' and 80* 30' W. Long. Its 
length is ahont 800 miles; its breadth, about 600 miles; its 
superficial extent, 300,000 square miles. 

The country is partly mountainous, partly level, — ^its western 
portion being traversed by the Andes, its eastern by the tribu- 
taries of the Amazon or Maranon. Its agricultural productions 
and its animals are nearly the same as those of New Gianada. 
Its numerous forests yield large quantities of ebony, mahogany, 
cedar, dye-woods, caoutchouc, and sarsaparilla. Among its 
minerals are gold, silver, lead, quicksilver, and sulphur. 

The government is a republic The Boman-catholio is the 
prevailing religion. 

The popuktion is 1,300,000. 



GUIANA 

Is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic Ocean ; W. by 
Venezuela ; S. by Brazil ; £. by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Divisions. — British Guiana, comprehending the 
three settlements of Essequi'bo, Demera^'ra, and Berbice'; 
Dutch Guiana ; and French Guiana. 

Rivers. — ^Essequibo, Demerarai Berbice, Surinam'", 
Marony. 

MouNTAiNB* — ^The Fai-^im^ Mountains. 
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Principal Towns. — ^In British Guiana. — George- 
town 26, the capital ; New Amsterdam 5. 

Dutch Guiana. — ^Parama^ribo 16, with an active 
commerce. 

French Guiana. — Cayenne^ 6, on an island of the 
same name. 

The country now commonly known as Guiana is situated be« 
tween 0* 40' and 9* N. Lat., and between SI"* and 61" W. Long. 
Its length is about 710 miles; its breadth, about 560 nules ; its 
superficial extent, about 163,000 square miles. It is low and 
flat along the sea, but rises inland by a succession of tablelands 
to the mountain-ranges on the borders of Brazil. 

The climate is cooler than in most other countries within the 
tropics; the soil is exceedingly fertile, yielding in abundance 
sugar, coffee, cotton, and other tropical productions. 

The population is about 250,000 ; of which British Guiana 
has 155,000, Dutch Guiana 62,000, French Guiana 30,000. 



BRAZIL 

Is bounded on the N. by the Atlantic, Guiana, Vene- 
zuela, and Colombia or New Granada ; W. by Ecuador, 
Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and La Plata or the Argentine 
Republic ; S. by Uruguay or the Banda Oriental ; E. 
by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Islands. — Joannes or Mara'jo, Feman'do de Noron"- 
ba, Santa Gatherina, Caviany, Martin Yaz. 

Capes. — Cape de Norte, St Eoque, Bran'co, St 
Thomas, Fri'o. 

Mountains. — Mountains of Brazil, Sierra do Espin- 
ha^o, Sierra do Mar. 

BiVEBS. — Amazon, Orellana, or Maninon, the largest 
river in the world (with its tributaii^a BSfo "S^'^^^X^r 
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para, Madeira, Tapa^os, Xinga) ; TocantiniS^ ; Parana- 
liylba ; San Francisco ; R^o de Janei^ro. 

Principal Towns. — Rio Janeiro 296, the capital, 
and the largest city of South America, with an extensive 
commerce and one of the finest harbours in the world ; 
Yicto^ria 6 ; St Salvador or Bahi^a 125, once the cap- 
ital, and next to Rio Janeiro the largest city in South 
America ; Cachoei'ra 15, the mart for the produce of the 
gold-mines ; Alago'as 6 ; Pemambu^co, with its depen- 
dencies Olin^da, Recife^, San Anto^nio, and Bo^a Yis'^ta 
92, carries on an extensive trade; Parahyl)a 15; 
Natal 10, with considerable exports of brazil-wood; 
Mar^anhao (Mar^anham) or San Lu'^is 30, with an exten- 
sive trade in cotton and rice ; Pa^'ra or Belem 20, with a 
great export trade ; San^'tarem 5 ; Rio Negro ; Mat^to 
Gros'so or Villa Bella 15; Cuyal)a 10; Go/az 8 
(formerly Villa Boa) ; Ou'ro Pre'to 8 (formerly Villa 
Ri'^ca), with extensive manufactures, is famous for its 
gold-mines ; St Paulo 12 ; San^'tos 8, with a good 
trade. 

Brazil is sitnated between 4° N. and 33° S. Lat., and between 
35<> and 72'' 20^ W. Long. Ito length from north to south is 
about 2600 mUes; its breadth from east to west 2450 miles; its 
superficial extent, 3,230,000 square miles. The greater portion 
of the country consists of vast mountain-ranges, between which 
are extensive valleys of the most fertile soiL 

The climate is in general warm but healthy; in the highez 
elevations it is temperate, and even cold. 

The staple vegetable productions are sugar, coffee, cotton, 
tobacco, wheat, maize, rice, the cassava-plant, and the nuUte or 
Paraguay tea-plant. Horses, cattle, and sheep are reared in 
immense numbers. Among tiie wild animals are the sloth, the 
anteater, the armadillo, the tapir, the alligator, the rattlesnake, 
the boa-constrictor, and the humming-bird. Brazil is infested 
with vast numbers of insects of many kinds. It is celebrated 
for its diamonds ; gold, silver, copper, iron, platinum, and a variety 
cfpreoiouB stoaeB are found in abundance. 
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The established religion is the Roman-catholic, bat others are 
partially tolerated. Education is much neglected. 

The government is a hereditary constitutional monarchy, 
imder a prince of the royal family of Portugal, who takes the 
style of Emperor. 

The population is estimated at 11,780,000« 



PEEU 

Is bounded on the N. by Ecuador ; W. by the Pacific 
Ocean ; S. by Bolivia ; £. by Bolivia and Brazil 

Cape. — ^Blan'co. 

Bays.— Ferrol, Guarmey, Pisco, Pisagua. 

Mountains. — ^The Andes. 

RivEss. — ^Ucayall (with its tributaries) ; New Mar- 
anon. 

Lake. — ^Titicaca. 

Principal Towns. — Li'ma 70, the capital, founded 
in 1534 by Pizarro, who is buried in its cathedral : it 
is the seat of the oldest university in the New World, 
and has a large trade ; Calla^o 20, the port of Lima, with 
an excellent harbour ; Truxillo 6, founded by Pizarro 
in 1535, and named from the town in which he was 
bom in Spain; Caxamar^ca 7, where the last of the 
Incas was put to death by Pizarro in 1533; Huanca- 
vellca 8, famous for the rich quicksilver-mines in its 
neighbourhood; Ayacu''cho, formerly Guaman^ga 16, in 
the neighbourhood of silver, gold, and quicksilver mines ; 
Cuz^co 45, of old the splendid capital of the Incas, and 
h^ld sacred by the Peruvians : it still contains traces of 
its ancient splendour ; Arequi'pa 38, has been six times 
destroyed by eruptions of Oma^ti, a'voVcaao ^^^^^^ I'W^X. 
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high, in its immediate neighbourhood ; Pu'no 9 ; Pas'co 
12, next to Potosi, in Bolivia, the highest city in the 
world, being 12,870 feet above the level of the sea; its 
silver-mines are believed to be the richest in existence. 

Peru is situated between 3" SO' and 22^ S. Lat., and between 
69° and 81* 16' W. Long. Its greatest length is about 1500 
miles; its breadth, 580 miles; its superficial extent, 503,000 
square miles. The country is exceedingly mountainous, being 
traversed by the Andes throughout its whole extent. 

The climate is healthy, but varies from extreme heat in the 
low plains to extreme cold on the sunmiits of the mountains. 
The soil is equally varied, — that of the eastern valleys is 
extremely fertile, while the other parts are sterile and sandy. 
Peru is noted for its mines of silver, copper, lead, and mercury. 
Lar^e quantities of guano are exported from it to Britain. 
Among the indigenous animals are the alpaca and llama. 

The only religion either professed or tolerated is the Roman- 
catholic. Education is little attended to. 

The government is a republic 

The population is about, 2,865,000. 



Exercises. — How is New Granada bounded ? What States does 
it comprehend? What are the boundaries of Venezuela? How is 
Eucador bounded? Why is it called Ecuador? Where is the 
Gulf of Guayaquil ? Maracaybo? Darien? Paria? Where is Cape 
Mala ? San Francisco? Corrientes? Into what does the Orinoco 
flow? Magdalena? Where is Mount Chlmborazo? What is the 
capital of Venezuela? What is stated of Ciimana? What is the 
seat of government of New Granada? Wnat is said of Porto 
Bello? Cartagena? Pupayan? What is the capital of Ecuador? 
What is the population of Caraccas? Bogota? Quito? Who was 
bom at Caraccas? After what place in Spain was Truxillo named? 

What are the boundaries of Guiana ? Name its divisions. Which 
is the most easterly ? the most westerly ? In what direction does the 
Surinam flow? In what division is it ? What are the chief towns 
in British Guiana? Where are they situated? What is the nrinci- 
pal town in Dutch Guiana? On what river is it situated? What is 
stated of if? Name the chief town in French Guiana. What is the 
population of Georgetown ? Paramaribo? Cayenne? 

How is Brazil bounded ? Into how many provinces is it divided ? 

Where is ti^e island Santa Catherina? Joanes? Fernando de Nor- 

onha? Where is Cape de Norte? Cape Koque? Frio? In what 

direction does the Amazon flow, and into what does it &11 ? What 

is Mid of it ? In what durection doea the San Francisco flow? the 
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Madeira ? the Tocantins ? What is the capital of Brazil ? What Ir 
stated of it? What is stated of St Salvador orBahia? Cachoeira? 
Maranham ? Para ? Ouro Preto ? What is the population of Rio 
Janeiro? St Salvador? Pemambaco, with its dependencies ? Maran- 
ham? 

What are the boundaries of Pern ? Into how many departments is 
it divided ? Name its rivers. What lake does it contain ? What is 
the capital of Peru ? What is stated of it ? What is said of Callao ? 
What took place at Caxamarca, and when ? For what is Huanca- 
▼elica famous ? What is stated of Cuzco ? Guamanga ? Arequipa ? 
What is the population of Lima ? Cuzco? Arequipa? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is New Granada 
situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent? 
What is the appearance of the country ? What is the nature of the 
climate and soil ? Name the wild animals. What minerals are in 
great abundance ? What is the religion ? What is the government ? 
What is the population ? 

Between what de^ees of latitude and longitude does Venezuela 
extend ? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? By 
what river is it watered ? What is its climate ? What substances 
are found near Lake Maracaybo? What is the government of 
Venezuela? What is the prevailing religion? Wluit is the pop- 
Illation ? 

Between what parallels of latitude and meridians of longitude is 
Ecuador situated? What are its length, breadth, and superficial 
extent ? What mountains traverse its western provinces ? By what 
rivers are the eastern provinces watered ? What productions do the 
forests ^eld ? What is the government of Ecuador ? What is the 
prevailing religion ? What is the population ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Guiana situ- 
ated ? What is the appearance of the country ? What is the nature 
of the climate and soil? What vegetables are produced in great 
abundance? What is the population of Guiana? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Brazil situated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? Of what docs 
theigpreater portion of the country consist? What is the nature of 
the climate? What are the staple vegetable productions ? What 
animals are reared in immense numbers ? For what is Brazil cele- 
brated? What minerals are found in abundance? What is the 
established religion ? ^ In what state is education ? What is the 
government ? What is the population ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Peru situated ? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What is the 
appearance of the country? What is the nature of the climate? 
of the soil? For what minerals is Peru noted ? What is the estab- 
lished religion ? In what state is education ? What is tiie govern- 
ment ? What b the population of Peru ? 
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BOLIVIA 

Is bounded on the N. by Brazil and Peru; W. by 
Peru and the Pacific Ocean ; S. by Chili and La Plata 
or the Argentine Republic; E. by Paraguay and 
Brazil. 

Mountains. — ^The Andes, among which are the two 
volcanoos of Gualateiri, 21,960 feet, and Sahama, 
22,350 feet above the sea-level. 

BrvERS. — Guapo^re (one of the affluents of the Mara- 
non or Amazon) and its tributaries; Desaguadero; 
Pilaya (one of the affluents of the Paraguay) and its 
tributaries. 

Principal Towns. — Chuquisa'ca or Sucre 24, the 
capital; Cochabaml)a or Orope'sa 41, with manufac- 
tures of glass and cotton, a fine palace, and a large 
cathedral ; La Paz 76, the largest city, and the com- 
mercial metropolis of Bolivia ; Poto'si 23, the highest 
city in the world, being 13,350 feet above the level of 
the sea : its silver-mines are among the richest anywhere 
wrought; San'ta Cruz de la Sier'ra 10. 

Boliyia or Upper Peru is situated beti^een 10° and 23** S. Lat., 
and between dS"* and 70** 40' W. Long. Its greatest length is 
about 1100 nules ; its breadth, 800 miles ; its superficial extent, 
400,000 square miles. It is traversed by lofty mountains on 
the west, while on the east it expands into large plains watered 
by the tnbutaries of the Amazon and the Parana. 

Owing to the inequality of the surface, the climate is exceed- 
ingly diversified. The soil of the plains is very fertile ; the 
vegetable and animal productions are similar to those of Peru. 
It exceeds that country in mineral riches, yielding silver, g^ld, 
mercury, tin, lead, antimony, copper, and iron. 

The prevailmg religion is the Roman-catholic. The govern* 
ment is republican. 

The population is 1,987,352. 
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PARAGUAY 

Is bounded on the N. by Brazil ; "W, by Bolivia and 
La Plata or the Argentine Republic ; S. by La Plata ; 
£. by Brazil and La Plata. 

Rivers. — ^Paraguay and Para^na. 

Pbincipal Towns. — ^Assump'tion 8, the capital, a 
place of considerable trade: it was founded by the 
Spaniards in 1535 ; Villa Ri^ca ; Concep^'tion. 

Paragaay is situated between 21^ and 27^ 2(f S. Lat., and 
between 54** and 58° 40^ W. Long. Its greatest length is about 
450 miles ; its breadth, 230 miles ; its superficial extent, 73,000 
square miles. The greater portion of the country is a vast 
plain, the soil of which is exceedingly fertile. The climate upon 
the whole is agreeable and healthy. The most noted vegetable 
production is the herb matter a species of tea, which is produced 
in great abundance. 

The population in 1857 was about 1,387,439. 



URUGUAY, OB THE BANDA ORIENTAL, 

Is bounded on the N. by Brazil ; W. by La Plata, or 
the Argentine Republic ; S. by the Rio de la Plata ; 
£. by the Atlantic. 

Cape. — San'ta Mari'a. 

RiYERS. — Uruguay, Ne'gro. 

Pbincipal Towns. — ^Mon'te Vid'eo 45, the capital, a 
fortified city, with an extensive trade in hides ; Mal- 
dona^do; Colo'^nia. 

Uruguay, or the Banda Oriental, is situated between 80" and 
85" S. Lat, and between 52" and 68" W. Long. Ita 1«&!^\ia& 
•bout 860 mileBf its breadth, about 330 inVlea\ \V& va^T&sso^ 
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extent, 73,538 sqnare miles. The country is flat and bare 
near the coast, but rugged or hUly, and in many parts thickly 
wooded in the interior. The climate is temperate and healthy. 
The inhabitants rear great numbers of cattle and horses. 

The government is republican. 

The population is 240,965. 



LA PLATA, 

OB 

THE ABGENTINE BEPUBLIC, 

Is bounded on the N. by Bolivia; W. by Chili; S. by 
Patagonia ; E. by the Atlantic, Uruguay, or the Banda 
Oriental, Brazil, and Paraguay. 

Capes. — San Anto'nio, Corrientes. 

Gulfs and Bays. — Estuary of the Rio de la Plata, 
Bahi'^a Blan^ca. 

Lakes. — Guanacache, Silverio, Benedero, Urre 
Lauguen, Porongos. 

Rivers. — Paraguay and its tributaries ; Parana and 
its tributaries; Rio de la Plata ; Colora^do or Mendo'za ; 
Negro or Cusu. 

Principal Towns. — Parana §, the capital; Bue^nos 
Ay'res 140, a place of great trade, founded by the 
Spaniards in 1535 ; CordoVa 25, with a university, and 
considerable manufactures of cotton and wool; Men- 
doza 18, nearly destroyed by an earthquake in 1861 ; 
Tu^cuman 11; San^ta Fe 15, with an actiye trade; 
Sal'ta 11 ; Corrientes 16. 

La Plata Is gitaated between 22* and 41* 8. Lat, and between 
54* and 72* W. Long. Its length is about 1350 miles; its 
hteadtbf about 900 m^ ; ita voL^i&caaX. «iteat^ 826^800 nqaaie 
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mfl€8. Hie e uimtry oonrists of iimnenne plains, called Pampas ^ 
travened on the western border by the chain of the Andes. 
In the plains the Alimii<ii» fg oppressiYei j hot ; bat in the moun- 
tains the temperatoie Taries with the height. The greater part 
of the sml is extremely fertile, prodaoing, in the northern and 
central districts, all the prodactions of northern countries, and 
in the sooth excellent wheat and other grains. Immense flocks 
of sheep, with herds of oxen and horses, both in a domestic and 
wild state, roam orer the bonndless and Inxnriant plains. The 
exports of the ooontry are chiefly raw produce, such as tallow, 
hides, skins, bones, wool, and fur. 

The prevailing religion is the Koman-catholie, bat other 
creeds are tolerated, llie goYemment is a federal republic 

The population in 18C6 was 1,465,000. 



CHILI, OR CHILE. 

Is bounded on the N. by Bolivia ; W. by the Pacific 
Ocean; S. by Patagonia; £. by Patagonia and La 
Plata, or the Argentine Republic 

Islands. — Chilo^; Ju^an Feman'dez, celebrated aa 
the lonely four years' abode of Alexander Selkirk, 
which suggested iJie popular story of Robinson Crusoe ; 
lias-a-fue'ra. 

Mountains. — The Andes, which here attain their 
greatest height in the peak of Aconcag^ua, 23,910 feet 
above the sea-leveL 

Principal Towns. — Santia'go 80, the capital, the 
i^jBat of a university : there is a railway between it and 
its port of Valparu^so ; Concep^tion 10, overthrown by 
an earthquake in 1835; YaldiVia, with a capacious 
harbour; Yalpanuso 75, the seaport of Santiago, with 
extensive commerce; CoquimUx) 8, in the neighbour- 
hood of mines of gold, silver, and copper; San Carlos, 
in the island of Chiloe. 
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Chili IB ritnated between 23° and 43° 2(f S. Lat, and between 
69° and 74° W. Long. ; its length being about 1400 miles bj 12U 
in breadth; and its superficial extent, 139,000 square miles. The 
country is a long narrow strip along the Pacific Ocean, rising 
graduidlj firom the sea to the summits of the Andes. 

The climate is mild and healthy, and the soil is generally 
good. The usual grains and fruits of Europe are produced in 
abundance. Great attention is devoted to the breeding of cattle, 
horses, mules, and asses; but the sheep are inferior. The 
country is singularly rich in minerals, yielding gold, silver, cop- 
per, lead, tin, zinc, mercury, manganese, arsenic, and antimony^ 

The religion is the Boman-catholic, and the public celebration 
of any other form of worship is forbidden. The government is 
republican. 

The population is 1,676,243. 



PATAGONIA 

Is bounded on the N. by La Plata and Chili ; W. by 
the Pacific Ocean ; S. by the Straits of Magellan ; E. 
by the Atlantic. 

Gulps. — St Mati^as, St George, Pe'nas, Cho^nos. 

Straits. — ^Magellan, Le Maire. 

Capes. — Point Desire, Cape Horn, Froward (the 
most southerly point of the mainland of America) ; 
Cape Gloucester, Cape Pillar. 

KiVERs. — Rio Negro, Santa Cruz. 

Lake. — Colugua^pe. 

Islands. — Terra del Fuego, Staten Island, Cape 
Horn, Desolation Land, Ma^dre de Di^'os Archipelago, 
Wellington Island, Chonos Archipelago. 

Patagonia is situated between 38"* 45' and 55'' 58^ S. Lat, and 
between 62*" lO' and 74'' W. Long. Its length is about 1200 
miles ; its greatest bceadth, about 550 miles ; its superfical extent, 
Mbaat 350,000 square miles. 



THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. SOI 

The eotmtiy is imperfectlj known to Europeans. It is di- 
yided hj the Andes into two widely differing regions. The 
western, a narrow strip between the sea and the mountains, 
is claimed, together with the islands on the coast, by Chili, which 
has here planted two colonies — Llanquihue, on the mainland, 
opposite to the island of Chiloe ; and Magellanes, on the Strait 
of Magellan. The territory to the east of the Andes is flat and 
barren. 

The natives, a tall and robust race, were described by the 
early Toyagers as giants; they have no towns, and lead a 
wandering life. The population is estimated at 120,000. 



THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 

The Falkland Islands, about two hundred in number, 
are situated in the South Atlantic Ocean, about 300 
miles N. E. of Terra^ del Fuego. Their superficial 
extent is estimated at about 13,000 square miles. Their 
population is 620. They belong to Great Britain, and 
were erected into a colony in 1833. 



Exercises. — What are the boundaries of Bolivia? What two 
Tolcanic mountains does it contain ? What are their heights ? What 
is the capital ? At what height above the level of the sea is Potosi 
situated ? What else is stated of it ? What is said of La Paz ? 
What is the population of Sucre or Chuquisaca ? Oropesa ? La Paz ? 

How is Paraguay bounded ? What is the capital ? On what river 
is it situated ? What is the population of Assumption ? 

How is Uruguay bounded ? By what other name is it knovm? 
What is its capital? How is it situated? What is stated of it? 
What is the population of Monte Video ? 

How is La Plata bounded? By what other name is it called? 
What is the capital ? On what river is it situated ? What is said of 
Buenos Ayres? What is stated of Cordova? What is the popu- 
lation of Parana? of Buenos Ayres ? Cordova ? Where is Cape San 
Antonio ? In what direction do the Colorado and Negro flow ? 

How is Chili bounded? Name its islands. What is the chief 
town in Chiloe ? For what is Juan Fernandez celebrated? WV^al 
is tiie capital of Chili ? What calamity b^ieVL CQTtf^'^\I\c>T^^sA^V^«s^ 
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What is the seaport of Santiago? In what does the vicinity of 
Coqaimbo aboana ? 

How is Patagonia bounded? Where is the Golf of Penas ? St 
George? Chonos? Where are the Straits of Magellan? Le Maire? 
What cape is the most sontherlj point of the mainland of America ? 
Between what degrees of latituae and longitude is Bolivia situated? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What is the 
aspect of the country? What is the nature of the climate and soil ? 
What is the prevailing religion? What is stated of the people? 
What is the government? What is the population of Bolivia ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Paraguay situ- 
ated ? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? What 
is the appearance of the country? What is the nature of the climate 
and soil r What is the most noted vegetable production ? What is 
the population of Paraguay? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Uruguay or the 
Banda Oriental situated ? What are its length, breadth, and super- 
ficial extent ? What is the government ? What is the^pulation? 
Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is La Plata, or the 
Argentine Confederation, situated ? What are its length, breadth, 
andsupei^cial extent? Of what does the country consist ? What 
is the nature of the climate? of the soil? What animals roam over 
its boundless plains ? What are the chief exports ? What are the 
religion and government ? What is the population of La Plata ? 

Between what degrees of latitude and longitude is Chili situated ? 
What are its length, breadth, and superficiid extent ? What is the 
general aspect of Uhili ? What is the nature of the climate and soil ? 
What ve^tables are abundantly produced ? To the breeding of what 
animals is great attention devoted ? What is stated of the sheep ? 
What are ue chief mineral productions? What is the religion? 
What is the government ? What is the population of Chili ? 

Between what de^ees of latitude ana longitude does Patagonia 
extend ? What are its length, breadth, and superficial extent ? By 
what range of mountains is it divided ? By what state is the western 
district claimed ? What is the aspect of the eastern territory ? What 
is stated of the natives ? At wnat number is the population esti- 
mated? 

Where are the Falkland Islands situated ? What is their number ? 
What is their superficial extent ? What is their population ? When 
were they erected into a British eolony? 
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SACRED GEOGRAPHY. 



PALESTINE, OR THE HOLT LAND, 

Was bounded on the N. by Syr^a ; on the W. by the 
Mediterranean Sea, called in the Bible the Great Sea ; on 
the S. by Arabia ; and on the E. by Arabia and Syria. 

It is also called in Scripture the Land of Ca^naan ; 
the Land of Promise ; the Land of Ju^dah ; the Land of 
Is^rael ; and the Land of the HeHsrews. 

Palestine was originally inhabited by the Am^orites 
on both sides of the Jor^dan; the Sido^nians in the 
north-west; the HiVites in the north-east; the Gir^- 
gashites or Gergesenes^ east of the Sea of Galilee ; the 
Per'izzites on the western side of the Jordan; the 
Hit'tites on the west of the Dead Sea ; the Jeb^usites 
west from the northern part of the Dead Sea, and the 
Philis^tines along the south-west coast. 

Tribes. — Ashler, in the north-west; Naph'tali, east 
of Asher; ZeVulon, south of Asher; Is^sachar, Half 
Tribe of Manas^'seh, E'phraim, and Ben'jamin, west of 
the Jordan ; Ju^dah, west of the Dead Sea ; Dan and 
Sim'eon, in the south-west, on the coast; Half Tribe 
of Manasseh, Gad, and Reu'l)en, west of the Jordan. 

Roman Provinces. — Gal'ilee, in the north ; Sama'ria 
in the middle ; Jude^'a, in the south ; and Pere^a, east 
of the Jordan. 

Galilee (divided into Upper Galilee or Galilee of 
the Gentiles, and Lower Galilee), comprehending the 
tribes of 

Asher. — ^Principal towns, — ^Tyre and Si^'don, famous 
for their commerce^ but no \eaa Tio\.Qim\\Sk W '^i\& 
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wickedness ; Sarep^ta or Zar^epbath, where Elijah raised 
the widow's son to life ; Ac'cho or Ptolema^is, all on 
the coast. 

Naphtalu — Ka'desh-Naph'tali; Kar^tan or Kiija- 
tha^im ; Bethsa^ida, and Caper^naum, in the neighbour- 
hood of which our Saviour often preached and per- 
formed many miracles; Chin'nereth; Ha'zor; Har'- 
osheth of the Gentiles; Ham'moth - Dor ; Lalsb or 
CesareVPhilip'pi, near the source of the Jordan. 

Zebulon. — Jok'neam, near Mount Car'mel; Ta'l)or; 
Tibe^rias, on the Sea of Galilee, so called in honour of 
Tiberias Caesar, where St Matthew was found sitting at 
the receipt of custom ; Naz^areth, noted as the place 
where our Saviour spent the earlier part of his life on 
earth ; Ca^na of Galilee, where our Saviour performed 
his first miracle by turning water into wine. 

Issachar, — Jer'reel, where Naboth was stoned to 
death by order of Jezebel; Shu'nem, where Elisha 
raised a young man from the dead ; DaVerath ; Na'in, 
where Christ restored the widow's son to life ; A^nem 
or Engan'nim ; Beth^shemesh. 

Samaria, comprehending the tribe of 
Epkraim. — Sama'ria, the capital of the ten tribes of 
Israel ; She'chem or S3^char, near which was Jacob's 
well, where Christ spoke with the -woman of Samaria ; 
LydMa, where St Peter healed Eneas, who was sick of 
the palsy; Sha'ron, Lasha^ron, or Sa'ron, situated in a 
district celebrated for its roses ; Shi'loh, where Joshua 
divided Canaan among the tribes, and fixed the Taber- 
nacle, which remained here upwards of 300 years. 

Half Tribe of Manasseh, — Cesare^ the residence of 

the Koman governors, where Herod Agrippa was eaten 

up of worms, and where St Paul was tried before Felix 

and Festus; and Dor, both on the coast; Megid^do ; 

Sojrtbop^oUs or Beth'shan ; Eu'^lot, ifViet^ ^«£Xi^^\ ^^ 
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peared to Saul at the witch's incantation ; Do'than, where 
Joseph was sold by his brethren to the Ishmaelites. 

JuDEA, comprehending the tribes of 

Benjamin. — Jeru'salem, the city of David, formerly 
called JeHsns or Salem, the capital of the kingdom of 
Judah : it was about five miles in circumference, and 
had eleven gates ; Beth'any, where our Saviour raised 
Lazarus from the dead ; and Beth'phage, on the east of 
Jerusalem; Jericho, the first city taken by Joshua; 
Gib'eon, where Joshua defeated five kings, on which 
occasion the sun and moon stood still ; Ra^mah, where 
Samuel dwelt and was buried ; Luz or Beth^el, remark- 
able for Jacob's memorable vision; Em^maus, on the 
road to which our Saviour first appeared to his disciples 
after his resurrection. 

JucUzk. — Bethlehem, the birthplace of our Saviour 
and of David, near which the angels appeared to the 
shepherds ; Helsron, where Abraham was buried ; 
Ka^desh-Bar^nea, whence Moses sent the spies ; Mak- 
ke^dah, near which Joshua defeated and hanged the 
five kings who had made war upon Gibeon ; Adullam, 
near which David concealed himself in a cave from 
Saul; Beth'shemesh, where the ark was restored; Kir'- 
jath-Je^arim, where the ark remained for a long time. 

Dan. — Jop^'pa or Jaffa, in the north-west, on the 
coast, where the Prophet Jonah embarked for Tar^shish, 
and where St Peter restored Dorcas to life ; Gath, the 
city of Goliath the giant ; Ek'ron ; Ash'dod or Azo'tus, 
near the coast, where stood the famous temple of 
Dagon; Tim'nath, where Samson slew the lion; Ai'- 
jalon ; Arimathe'a, where Joseph the honourable coun- 
sellor dwelt. 

Simeon. — Beer'sheba, where Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob dwelt : in the neighbouring desert, Hagar, fiee- 
ing with Ishmael; was visited by aa «a%<b\\ ^Q\;\a.^\ 
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Ge'rar ; Ga'za, tbe gates of which Samson carried al- 
most to Hebron ; AslLelon, on the coast, a noted city 
of the Philistines. 

Perea, comprehending the 

Half Tribe of Manasseh. — Ge'shnr ; Golan ; Cho- 
ra^zin; Mag^dala and Dalmanu^tha, on ther Sea of Galilee; 
Ash^taroth-Ear'naim, the residence of Og, kingof Ba^shan; 
Ed^rei ; Gad^'ara, near which two men possessed with 
devils were healed by Christ. 

Oad. — Ra'moth-Giread, where Ahab, King of Israel, 
was slain by an arrow ; Kar'kor, where Gideon defeated 
the Midianites, and dew their two kings; Suc'coth; 
Mahanalm, so called from Jacob's vision of two hosts 
of angels; Ja'l^esh-Gil^ead ; Penn'el or Peni^'el, near 
the Jab'bok. 

Meuben. — Heshlbon; Ja^az, where Moses defeated 
Sihon, King of the Amorites; Be^zer or Boz'^rah; 
Med^eba; Bethab^ara, where John baptized, and near 
which the Israelites crossed the Jordan. 

Mountains. — Leb'anon, on the north of Palestine, 
divided into two ranges, Lib^anns on the west, and 
Anti-Lib''anus on the east ; Car'mel, in the north-west 
of the Half Tribe of Manasseh, west of the Jordan, 
where Elijah offered his famed sacrifice, when the four 
hundred and fifty prophets of Baal were slain ; there is 
another Carmel in Judah, where Nabal and Abigail 
lived, and in a cave of this mountain, near En'^gedi, 
David surprised Saul ; Mount Ta'ljor, in the south of 
Zebulon, supposed to be the place of Christ's trans- 
figuration; Gillboa, noted for the total defeat of the 
Hebrews, and the death of Saul and his three sons ; and 
Her'mon, in Manasseh, west of the Jordan; Ga^ash, 
where Joshua was buried ; Elbal and Ger'izim, where 
Joshua promulgated the law : on Gerizim the Samari- 
tans built a temple where tliey Yrotshi^]^ rather than 
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at Jerusalem ; E^pbraim, where Micah and the idolatrous 
priest lived, in the tribe of Ephraim. 

Zi'^on, A'cra, Mori'^ah, and Bez'etha, on which Jeru- 
salem was built ; Mount CalVary, on the west of the 
city, where our Saviour was crucified, and OHvet, or the 
Mount of Ob'ves, on the east of it; on liloriah, God 
commanded Abraham to ofifer up his son Isaac, and 
afterwards Solomon's temple was built upon it; the 
mountains of Ab^'arim, in the tribe of Reuben, the* most 
noted being the Heights of Neljo, Pe'or, Pis'gah, and 
Ba'^al : from Pisgah, Moses viewed the Promised Land, 
and here he died and was buried ; Giread, famed for its 
balm, on the east and south of the Half Tribe of Man- 
asseh, and the north of Gad ; Her'mon, Sir'ion or Si'on, 
on the north-east of Manasseh : Scripture alludes to the 
frequent dews which fall upon this mountain ; Ba'shan, 
in the Half Tribe of Manasseh, east of the Jordan, 
noted for its rich pastures, fine cattle, and stately oaks. 

Rivers. — The waters of Leb'anon flow south-west 
through the tribe of Asher ; the Ki'shon, in which great 
part of Sisera's army was drowned, flows north-west 
through Issachar and Zebulon ; the Ka'^nah flows west, 
forming part of the boundary between Ephraim and the 
Half Tribe of Manasseh ; the Ga'ash, between Dan and 
Ephraim ; the So'rek with its tributary the Esh^col, so 
called from the large cluster of grapes which Ca'leb and 
Joshua carried thence when they spied the land, rises in 
the mountains of Judah, near Jerusalem, and flows south- 
west through Judah and Simeon ; the Be'sor, where two 
hundred of David's men, being overtaken by sickness, re- 
mained, while with four hundred he pursued the Am- 
alekites who had burned Ziklag, flows west through 
Simeon ; the River of Egypt or Silior forms the south- 
western boundary of Palestine ; all these flow into the 
Meditenanean Sea. 
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The Jordan rises in Anti-Libanus, flows south through 
the Waters of Me^rom and the Sea of Galilee, and Mia 
into the Dead Sea ; the Ar^non, forming the eastern and 
southern boundary of Reuben, falls into the Dead Sea ; 
the JablK)k, near which Jacob wrestled with the angel, 
flows north-west through Gad and joins the Jordan ; the 
Gad'^ara flows through the Half TVibe of Manasseh, and 
falls into the Jordan south of the sea of Galilee ; the 
Kid'ron or Ce'dron, which Christ crossed in his way to 
the garden of Gethsem^ane, rises north of Jerusalem, 
and flows south-east into the Dead Sea ; the Che'rith, 
in Ephraim, on the banks of which Eljiah was fed by 
ravens, falls into the Jordan. 

Lakes. — The Waters of Me'rom or the Upper Lake, 
near which Joshua overcame the confederated Canaan- 
itish kings ; the Sea of Galilee, or Lake of Gennes'- 
areth, or Sea of Tibe'rias, or Sea of Chin'nereth, — 
celebrated for Christ's walking on its waters, stilling 
the tempest, causing the miraculous draught of fishes, 
etc., — ^between Manasseh on the east, and Naphtali, 
Zebulon, and Issachar, on the west ; the Sea of Ja^zer, 
in the east of Gad ; the Dead Sea, or Lake of Sod'^om, 
or Sea of the Plain, or Salt Sea, in the vicinity of 
which Sodom, Gomor'rah, Ad^'mah, and Zebolm were 
situated. 

Plains, Valleys, Woods, etc.— The Plain of Megid'do 
or Jez'reel, where Josiah, King of Judah, was slain, in 
Issachar and Zebulon ; the Plain of Sharon, in the west 
of Ephraim and Manasseh ; another in the east of Zebu- 
lon, and a third in Gad ; the Plain of Mo'reh, between 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, in the north of Ephraim ; the 
Valley of Anchor, where Achan was stoned to death for 
having concealed part of the accursed spoil at the taking 
of Jericho, contrary to the express command of Joshua ; 
the WUdemesa of Jude^a, wbeie John the Baptist began 
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his public ministry, and where our Saviour fasted forty 
days, and was tempted of the devil, along the west bank 
of the Jordan and the Dead Sea ; the Valley of Hin^nom, 
where the Jews sacrificed their children to the idol 
Moloch; the Valley of Sha'veh or King's Dale, the 
Valley of Jehosh'aphat, and the Valley of Eeph'^aim, in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. 

In the north-west of Judah are the Valley of Zeph'- 
athah, the Valley of Elah, where David slew Goliath of 
Gath ; the Forest of Ha^reth, where David hid himself 
&om Saul ; the plain of Mam'^re, where Abraham enter- 
tained three angels, south of Hebron. On the west of 
the Dead Sea are the Valley of Salt, where David 
smote the S3rrians; the Wilderness of Ma'on; the 
Wilderness of Jer'uel; the Wilderness of Ziph; and 
the Wilderness of Teko^'ah, a city of which Amos the 
prophet was a herdsman; the Wood of E^'phraim, in 
Gad, where Absalom's army was defeated, and himself 
slain by Joab. 

EGYPT, OR MIZ'RAIM, 

Was bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean ; W. by 
the Deserts of LiVya ; S. by Ethio'pia ; E. by the Red 
Sea and Arabia. It was watered throughout its whole 
extent by the Nile. 

DIVISIONS AND CHIEF TOWNS. 

Upper Egypt. — ^No or Thebes, on the Nile ; Sye'ne, 
in the south, on the Nile, near the borders of Ethiopia. 

Middle Egypt. — Noph or Mem'phis, on the Nile, 
near which are the famous pyramids ; BaVylon, on the 
Nile, where, as some suppose, St Peter wrote his first 
Epistle. 

Lower Egypt. — Zo'an or Ta'nis ; Sin or Pelu'sium, 
on the coast; Alexan^dria, on the co8i«>\., lovsA^Ws^ 
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Alexander the Great; TaVpanHes; AVen or BetV- 
shemeshf called also On or Heliop^olis; Mig^dol; Rame^« 
ses (now Cairo), on Xhe Nile, whence the Israelites took 
their departure; Pi^thom and Raam'ses, the two cities 
for the building of which the Hebrews made brick; 
Suc'coth, where the Israelites on their journey first set 
up their tents ; Phib^eseth. 

ARABIA 

Was bounded on the N, by Palestine, Syria, and 
Chalde'a ; W. by Egypt and the Red Sea ; S. by the 
Erythrse'an Sea; E. by the Persian Gulf. 

Divisions. — Arabia Petrse'a, in the north-west ; 
Arabia Felix, in the west and south ; Arabia Deser^ta, 
in the east and in the interior. 

Tribes. — ^Am'monites, Mo'abites, E^'domites, Am'- 
alekites, Midlanites, Ish^maelites, etc. 

TowNS^ — Rablwith or Philaderphia ; Bela or Zo'ar, 
on the south of the Dead Sea; E^zion-ga^ber, on the 
eastern gulf of the Red Sea, firom which the ships of 
Solomon traded to (Vphir ; Elath, on the same gulf. 

Mountains. — Se'ir; Hor, where Aaron died ; Ho^'reb, 
where Moses saw the burning bush ; Si'^nai, where the 
Lord delivered The Ten Commandments to Moses. 

Places mentioned in the Route op the Israelites. 
— Ma'rah, the waters of which the Israelites could not 
drink on account of their bitterness, imtil they were 
made sweet by Moses casting into them a tree that had 
been shown him by the Lord ; Elim, where were twelve 
wells and seventy palm-trees ; Wilderness of Sin, 
between Elim and Sinai ; Reph'idim, where the Israel- 
ites tempted the Lord, and murmured against Moses 
for want of water ; Mer'ibah, where Moses by striking 
the rock brought water out of it ; Wilderness of Sinai ; 
Tab^er&ibf where the fvte oi l\i^ Lord^ which burned 
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among the Israelites, was quenched by the prayer of 
Moses; KiV-roth-Hatta^aYah, where those who lasted 
for flesh were buried; Haze'roth, where Miriam, the 
sister of Moses, was smitten with a leprosy for railing 
against him, but was cured by his prayers; Wilderness 
ofPa'ran; Zalmo^nali; (Kboth. 

SYRIA, OR A'RAM, 

Was boimded on the N. by A'sia Mi'nor ; W. by Asia 
Minor and the Mediterranean; S. by Palestine and 
Arabia ; E. by Arabia and the Euphra^'tes. 

Divisions. — Syria of Damas^cus; of Ma'achah; of 
Ha'math; of Zo^ah; ofTob; of Re^ok 

Rivers. — ^Ab^ana and Phar^par. 

Towns. — An'^tioch, where the disciples were first 
called Christians; Damas^cus, whither St Paul was 
journeying when he was converted; Riblah, where 
Nebuchadnezzar put out the eyes of Zedekiah, and 
slew his sons ; Tad'mor or Palmy'ra, built by Solomon ; 
Seleu^cia, whence Paul and Barnabas embarked for 
Cyprus ; Tiph'^sah or Thap'^sacus, on the Euphrates, the 
north-east boundary of Solomon's kingdom. 

MESOPOTA'MIA, OR PA'DAN-AHAM, 

Was situated between the river Hid'dekel or Ti'gris on 
the east, and the river Euphrates on the west. 

Towns. — ^Td'abib, on tiie Chel)ar : on the banks of 
this river Ezekiel saw several of his visions; Car'- 
chemish or Circe^sium, on the Euphrates, near which 
it is joined by the Chebar ; Ha'ran or Char'ran, near 
the source of the Chebar, where Terah the father of 
Abraham died ; Ur of the Chaldees^, near Harau^ tk<^ 
Urtbplace of Abraham ; Reho'botTa, on 1j\^1\^w^, 
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BABYLCyNIA, OR CHALDE'A SOUTH OF 

MESOPOTAMIA. 

Towns. — Bab'ylon, the most ancient city in the 
world, founded by Nimrod, on the Euphrates, in the 
plain of Shi^nar; E^rech, on the Euphrates, below 
Babylon ; Cal'neh, on the Tigris, afterwards the cele- 
brated Ctes^iphon ; Ac^cad, west of the Tigris. 

ASSYR'IA 

Was situated between the Tigris on the W., and Me'dia 
and Persia on the E. 

Towns. — ^Nin^'eveh, on the Tigris, founded by Ashur, 
to the inhabitants of which the prophet Jonah was sent 
to preach ; Be^sen, on the Tigris, south from Nineveh ; 
Calcih, stUl farther south on the Tigris. 

PERSIA OR E1.AM, AND ME'DIA, 

Were situated to the E. of Assyria. 

Towns, — Shu^'shan or Su'sa, the capital of Persia, on 
the Ulai, where Daniel had his vision of the Ram and 
He-Goat, and where the events related in the Book 
of Esther took place; Ach^metha or Ecbafana, the 
capital of Media, where was found the decree of Cyrus 
for building the house of God at Jerusalem. 

ASIA MINOR 

Was bounded on the N. by the Eux'ine Sea ; W. by 
the Propon'tis and ^ge'^an Sea; S. by the Mediter- 
ranean ; E. by the Euphrates and Syria. 

Divisions* — ^Mysla, Lyd'ia, and Ca'ria, in the west ; 
Lyc'iBy Pamphylla, Piaii'ia, oa^ ^^v^Ss^va. IVlq south ; 
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Cappado^cia, in the east; Pon'^tus, PapUago^nia, and 
Bithyn^a, in the north ; and Phrjgla, Gala'tia, and 
Lycao^nia, in the centre. 

Mysia. — ^Tro'as, on the coast, where St Paul often 
preached, where he planted a church, and where he had a 
vision in the night of a man of Macedo'nia, who said, 
" Come over and help us ;" As'sos, on the coast, south of 
Troas, where St Paul embarked for Jerusalem ; Adramyf- 
tium, on the coast, east of Assos, in a ship belonging 
to which St Paul sailed for Italy ; Per'gamos, in the 
south. 

Lydia. — ^EpVesus, near the coast, to the Christians 
of which St Paul wrote an Epistle : here also was the 
famous temple of Diana ; Smyr'na, on the coast, north 
from Ephesus; Sar'dis and Philadel'phia, east from 
Smyrna ; Thyati'ra, in the north. 

Carta. — Mile'^tuSjin the north-west, on the coast, where 
St Paul sent for the elders of the church of Ephesus,, to 
whom he gave solemn charges ; Cni'dus, on the souA- 
west coast, which St Paul passed on his way to Rome. 

Lycia. — Pat'ara, in the south, on the coast, where 
St Paul touched on his way from Macedonia to Jeni« 
salem; M3^ra, in the south, on the coast, where St 
Paul embarked in a ship of Alexandria for Italy. 

Pamphylia. — Per'ga, where Paul and Barnabas 
preached; Attali^'a, whence St Paul sailed for Antioch. 

PisiDiA. — An'tioch, where Paul and Barnabas 
preached till a persecution, stirred up by the Jews, 
obliged them to leave the place. 

Phrygia. — Laodice^'a, in the south-west; Colos''sa, near 
Laodicea, to the inhabitants of which St Paul addressed 
an Epistle from Rome ; Hierap^olis, north of Laodicea. 

Lycaonia. — Ico'nium, Der'be, and Lys''tra, where Paul 
and Barnabas preached the Gospel : at Lystra, Timothy 
was born, and Paul and Baniabas\ift«l\a9L«.TXMNa.N?CLCi\ka^ 
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been lame from his birth: here they were taken for Mer- 
cory and Jupiter, and Paul was nearly stoned to death ; 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadel- 
phia, and Laodicea, the towns in which were the seven 
churches mentioned in the Book of Revelation. 



MACEDCKNIA 

Was situated on the north *of Greece. 

Towns.— ^Neap^'olis, on the south-east coast, where 
St Paul arrived from the island of Samothra^cia ; 
Philip^pi, north-west of Neapolis, the first place in Europe 
where St Paul preached the Gospel : here he and Silas 
were miraculously set free from prison, on which occa- 
sion the jailor was converted with his whole house : to 
the inhabitants of this city St Paul addressed an Epistle ; 
Amphip'^olis and Appollo^'nia, through which Paul and 
Silas passed after their deliverance from the prison at 
Philippi ; Thessaloni'^ca, on the coast, to the inhabitants of 
which St Paul wrote two Epistles : he was obKged to 
leave this city by night, on account of a tumult excited 
by the Jews; Bere^'a, west of Thessalonica, where St 
Paul preached with great success; Nicop^olis, in the 
south-west, where St Paul wintered and wrote his 
Epistle to Titus. 

GREECE. 

Towns. — Ath^ens, in At^tica, the most celebrated 
city of antiquity for learning and the liberal arts : here 
St Paul preached and disputed with the philosophers, 
on which occasion, Dionysius the Areopagite, and a 
woman named Damaris, were converted among others ; 
Cofmih, in Acha'ia, where St Paul planted a church. 
Mild to ike inhabitants o{ w\nfi^i\kA ^vito\a Vi^:^ Epistles. 
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ITALY. 

Towns. — ^Rbe^giam, on the south-west coast, at which 
St Paul touched on his voyage to Rome ; Pute'oli, on the 
coast, where he spent seven days ; Ap^pii Fo'rum, and 
The Three Taverns, where the Christians of Rome met 
St Paul; Rome, to the inhabitants of which St Paul 
wrote an Epistle : here he lived two years and preached 
the Gospel, and here he was afterwards beheaded. 

ISLANDS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN SEA. 

Ct^pbtjs. — Sal'^amis, on the east coast, where Paul 
and Barnabas preached; Pa'^phos, on the west coast, 
where St Paul converted Sergius Paulus, the governor, 
and struck Elymas the sorcerer with blindness. Crete 
(Candia). — Pheni^ce, on the south-west coast; and 
Lase'^a, on the south coast, near the Fair Havens; 
Titus was the first bishop of Crete. Clau^da, south 
finom Crete. Mel'ita (Malta), south from Sicily, where 
St Paul and his companions were shipwrecked on their 
Toyage to Rome : the natives imagined St Paul was a 
god, because he shook a viper oS his hand without re- 
ceiving any hurt from it : here he healed the father of 
Fublius, who lay sick of a fever. SfciLY. — Syr'acuse, 
on the south-east coast, at which St Paul tarried three 
days on his way to Rome. 

ISLANDS IN THE ^GEAN SEA. 

Co^os and Rho^des, by which St Paul sailed on his voy- 
age to Jerusalem; Pat^mos, whither St John was banished 
by Domitian, and where he wrote the Book of Revela- 
tion ; Sam'os, north of Patmos ; Chi'os, north-west of 
Samos ; Mitylb^ne or Les^bos, nor\3i ot C*^<^v^ ^ ^^i^^ 
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St Paul touched as he sailed from Corinth to Jerusalem ; 
Samothba'cia, in the north of the ^gean Sea. 



ExERCiBBS. — How was Palestine bonnded ? Bj what names is it 
called in Bcripture ? What were the Roman provinces, and how 
were they situated? Where did Elisha raise a young man from the 
dead ? Jui what tribe was Jezreel situated ? For what was it noted ? 
For Vrhat was Nain remarkable? Where was St Matthew found 
sitting at the receipt of custom ? Name the tribes among whom 
P^estine was divided? Tell their situations? By whom was 
Palestine originally inhabited? Where was Cesarea-Philippi situ- 
ated? Where did Elijah raise the widow's son to life? By what 
name is the Mediterranean called in the Bible? How was Egypt 
bounded? By what river was it watered? What took place at 
Kiblah? How was Syria or Aram bounded? From what place in 
Egypt did the Israelites take their departure? Where did they fii^t 
set up their tents ? Where were the disciples first called Christians ? 
How was Arabia bounded ? By what tribes was it inhabited ? Name 
the places mentioned in the route of the Israelites. What towns 
were situated on the eastern gulf of the Ked Sea ? What remarkable 
event occurred at Meribah ? 

What was the capital of the ten tribes of Israel ? How was Tiberias 
situated? Why was it so called? In what tribe was Cana of 
Galilee? For what was it noted? How was Galilee divided? 
Mention the tribes which it comprehended. What tribes were com- 
prehended in Samaria? In the neighbourhood of what towns did 
our Saviour often preach and perform many miracles ? Where was 
Joseph sold by his brethren? In what tribe and province was 
Dotnan ? For what was Nazareth noted ? What tribes were com- 
prehended in Judea? Where, and how, were Tyre and Sidon 
situated? For what were they famous ? What town was the north- 
east border of Solomon's kingdom? Name the birthplace of Abra- 
ham. By whom was Babylon founded, and where was it situated? 
What took place on the banks of the river Chebar ? Where was 
Mesopotamia situated? Where did Terah die? Where was Baby- 
lonia situated ? What was Jerusalem formerly called ? Where was 
Assyria situated ? Name the capital of the kingdom of Judah. 

In what tribe was Kamah? For what was Cesarea r^narkable? 
In what tribe and province was Emmaus ? What occurred on the 
road to this place / Near what city was Jacob's well ? What 
occurred there? For what was Shiloh remarkable? How long did 
the tabernacle remain at Shiloh? For what was Joppa or Jaffa 
noted? For what was Bethany noted? What was the circum- 
ference of Jerusalem? How many gates had it? Where were 
Bethany and Bethphage situated ? Where did St Peter heal Eneas ? 
What was his disease ? In what tribe was Cesarea situated ? Where 
were Persia and Media situated? For what was Ephesus noted? 
On what river was Nineveh situated? By whom was it founded? 
Which of the prophets was sent to preach to its inhabitants ? What 
wen the iKNuuianea of A»a liinox t ^;tf&& vU ^v(V&v»g&, At what 
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place had Daniel hia Tision? Where was Troaa ? What took place 
there ? Name the capital of Media. What decree was found there ? 
In what tribe was Sharon situated? B7 what other names was it 
known? For what was the district celebrated? For what was 
Lnz or Bethel remarkable? On what occasion did the son and 
moon stand still ? Name the first citj in Palestine taken hj Joshua. 

For what was Endor noted ? Whom did Moses defeat at Jahaz ? 
Where were the residence and burialplace of Samuel ? What tribes 
were comprehended in Perea ? Where was Askelon situated ? For 
what was Bethabara noted? What other event occurred near this 
place? What remarkable event happened at Bethlehem? Name 
the towns in the Half Tribe of Mannasseh, on the Sea of Galilee. 
Where did Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob dwell ? Near what place did 
the angels appear to the shepherds? What occurred near Gadara? 
In what tribe was Hebron? Where did David conceal himself from 
Saul? Whj was Mahanaim so called? Name the residence of Og, 
King of Bashan. For what was Kadesh-Bamea noted ? Who was 
buried in Hebron? Of what city did Samson cany off the gates? 
In what tribe was Bimioth-Gilead ? What event occurred there? 
What occurred at Makkedah ? In what tribe was Heshbon ? W here 
was Smvma? What took place at Lystra? How was Miletus 
situated r When St Paul was there, for whom did he send ? W hither 
was St Paul going when he touched at Patara ? At what place did he 
embark for Italj? Where was Timothy bom ? Who preached at 
Perga? What obliged Paul and Barnabas to leave Antioch ? 

Where was Ashdod or Azotus situated? What famous temple 
stood there ? Where was Lebanon situated? What is supposed of 
Mount Tabor? In what direction do the waters of Lebanon flow? 
For what was Bashan ooted? What cities were situated in the 
district now occupied by the Dead Sea ? For what was Bethshemesh 
in Judah remarkable? Name the mountains on which Jerusalem 
was built. What happened at Timnath? For what is Mount 
Ephraim noted? What occurred in the desert near Beersheba? 
In what tribe was Gath? Who belonged to this city? In what 
tribes were the two mountains called Carmel situated ? Where did St 
Paul dispute with the philosophers ? Who were converted on this oc- 
casion ? Name the first place in Europe where St Paul preached the 
gospeL What events occurred there? How was Macedonia situ- 
oated ? What city was St Paul obliged to leave by night ? On what 
account did he leave it ? By what uames is the Sea of Galilee called ? 
Where was Hermon, Sinon, or Sion situated? What allusion 
is made to it in Scripture ? Where was the valley of Elah situated ? 
What happened there ? What occurred near the waters of Merom ? 

For what is Moriah remarkable ? What happened in the Eishon ? 
Where was Joshua buried? What event took place on Carmel, in 
the north-west of Manasseh ? In what tribe was uie Cherith ? What 
event occurred on the banks of this river ? How was Mount Calvary 
situated ? For what was it memorable ? Of what tribes did the Kanah 
form part of the boundary ? In what tribe was the wood of Ephraim 
situated? For what was it remarkable? Through what tribe did 
the GkuUura flow? What river forms the south-western boundary 
of Palestine ? Into what does it flow ? Foi Yj\i%t Va ^'^^iSi^T^SiVaiiA 
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OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 



GENERAL VIEW OP THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 

The Solar System consists of the Sun, and the Planets 
and Comets which reyolve rotmd him. The Planets 
are distinguished into Primary and Secondary. The 
Primary Planets revolve round the sun as tl^eir centre 
of motion; the Secondary Planets, which are also called 
satellites or moons, revolve round their primaries, and 
are carried with them round the sun. 

The number of the Primary Planets at present 
known is 99, — ^viz., Vulcan ; Mercury ; Venus ; the 
Earth; Mars; 90 Asteroids (viz., Vesta, Juno, 
Ceres, Pallas, Flora, Iris, Metis, Hebe, Astr^ea, 
Hygeia, etc.) ; Jupiter ; Saturn; Uranus; and Nep- 
tune. The number of the Secondary Planets is 22, of 
which 1, the Moon, belongs to the Earth, 4 belong to 
Jupiter, 8 to Saturn, 8 to Uranus, and 1 to Neptune. 

All the planets, beside their diurnal rotation round 
their own axis from west to east,* have also a peri- 
odical revolution from west to east, round the sun, 
in orbits more or less elliptical — the Sun occupying 
one of the foci of the ellipse. The secondary planets 
describe orbits of the same kind, having their several 
primaries in one of the foci — the motions of all being 
from west to east, with the singular exception of the 

* It has been ascertained flrom observations f'f spots on the surface of the 
inn, and several of the planets, that they revolve on their axes; and from 
eertain regular changes in the brightness of the satellites of Jupiter and 
Saturn, corresponding to those of our moon, it is inferred that they revolve 
on their axes & the same time in which they revolve round their primaries 
ud always present the same side towards their pTlma.rle%,\\i Wv^ vaxsv^^r^^ 
M Che moon alwByB presents the same side iow«xd& Yiet -^tSmKrs «>Cbl<^ ^Ke^ 
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satellites of Uniiiii% whose motioiiB round him are from 
east to west 

The planes in which the oibits of the planets are 
sitoated all pass thzoagh the centre of the son, and are 
nil inclined to each other at very small angles, witb 
the exception of those of Jnno, Ceres, and Pallas. 

All the planets are oblate spheroids, that is, their 
cqnatorial diameters are a little longer than their polar 
axes or diameters, which is supposed to have been caused 
by their rapid rotation on their axes, when in a state of 
fluidity— a motion which, in such circumstances, would 
certainly cause an accumulation of matter in their 
equatorial regions. 

They are all supposed to be similar to the earth in 
their composition, and it has been inferred that the 
greater number of them are similarly inhabited both by 
rational and by irrational beings, whose constitutions, 
and capacities for enjoyment, are adapted to their pecu- 
liar climate and atmosphere. 

ExBscnES. — Of what does the solar sjstem consist? How are 

the planets distingaished? What do the primary planets revolve 

round? What are the seoondarj planets called? What do they 

reTolve round ? What is tiie namber of the primary planets now 

known ? W^hat is the namber of the secondary phinets? To what 

primary planets do they beloi^? In what direction do all the planets 

perform their diamal reyolotions ronnd their own axes ? In what 

direction are their periodical revolations rouid the sun performed? 

Of what form are their orbits ? What are the orbits and motions of 

the secondary planets? What singular exception is there to this 

motion ? Throogh what do the planes in which the orbits of the 

planets are situated all pass? How are they all inclined to each 

other? Of what form are all the planets? By what is this form 

supposed to have been caused? A\hat is supposed respecting ths 

composition of the planets ? What has thence been inferred ? 

THE SUN. 

The Sun, though not exactly, is very nearly, the 
centre of the Solar System. The real centre ia 
common centre of gniVvty ol VVi!^ ^sqxl tis^d of all 
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Oilier bodies which compose the solar system, and round 
which the son and these bodies revolve. The centre 
of the Solar System, owing to the immense quantity of 
matter contained in the sun, is never at a greater dis- 
tance from the sun's centre than the length of his own 
diameter, and this only when all the planets are on 
one side of him ; at other times the distance is much 
less, the centre being generally within his own body. 
The sun's diameter is about 887,000 miles^ and he re- 
volves on his axis in 25 days, 10 hours. 

Dark spots are frequently seen upon the body of the 
sun, varying in number and magnitude, sometimes 
breaking up into two or more, at other times several 
uniting together. Some of these spots are much larger 
than the surface of the whole earth. They first make 
their appearance in the sun's eastern limb, and pass 
onward till they disappear at the western edge of his 
disc. Yarious conjectures have been formed regarding 
them. 

Sir William Herschel thought that the body of the 
sun was similar to that of the planets, with a double 
atmosphere ; that the outer atmosphere being luminous, 
diffused light and heat through the whole system ; that 
the inner, consisting of dark clouds, protected the body 
of the sun from the heat of the luminous atmosphere ; 
and that the spots were occasioned by separations in 
the luminous atmosphere, revealing the dark clouds 
below. Whatever may be the true explanation of the 
phenomenon, one thing is certain, it has enabled astron- 
omers to determine acurately the time of the sun's 
revolution on his axis. 

To a spectator on the earth or on any of the planets, 
the motions of the other planets appear sometimes east- 
ward, sometimes westward ; at other times the planets 
appear stationaiy : this arises from the c.Q\\ih\iL^\v^\2^ ^ 
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the motion of the body on which the spectator is mtuated 
with the motion of the other bodies. Seen from the 
Bun, all the motions of the planets are from west to east, 
and they present at all times towards the snn a frdl 
enlightened disc 

The weight of bodies at the surface of the sun is 
nearly twenty-eight times as great as at the earth's 
surface. The immense quantity of matter in the sun 
enables him, by the force of his attraction, to restrain 
all the other bodies in their spheres. Quickening their 
onward motion as they approach nearer to him, and 
gradually lessening it as they recede farther from him, 
they pursue their onward course, without any visible 
sign of deviation or decay, and can only be arrested or 
destroyed by that Almighty power which originally 
called them into existence. 

Exercises. — Is the sun ezactlj the centre of the solar system? 
What is the real centre? What is the diameter of the sun? In 
what time does he revolve on his axis ? What are frequently seen 
upon the body of the sun? Where do thesespots first make their 
appearance? Where do they disappear? What did Sir William 
lierschel think of the body of the sun, and what of its atmosphere ? 
How did he suppose the spots to be occasioned? What have these 
spots enabled astronomers to determine? How do the motions of 
the o^er planets sometimes appear to a spectator on the ett*th? 
Whence does this appearance arise? What are the motions and 
appearance of the planets as seen from the sun ? How much greater 
is the weight of bodies at the surface of the sun than at the surfsioe 
of the earth ? What enables the sun to restrain all the other bodies 
in their spheres ? 



VULCAN, MERCURY, AND VENUS. 

Vulcan, Mercury, and Venus, being nearer the 
sun than the earth is, are called Inferior Planets ; all 
the others, being farther from the sun than the earth is, 
are called Superior Planets. 

Vulcan, only recently discovered by astronomers in 
France, and as yet very im^crt^a^Ji^ o^Wr^^d^ tevolyes 
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round the snn at a distance of 14,008,000 mOea^ and in 
a period of 19 days and 17 hours. 

Owing to the proximity of Mercury to the sun, he 
can only be seen for a short time before the sun rises, 
or for a short time after the sun sets. This planet passes 
directly between the sun and the earth fourteen or 
£fteen times in a century, when he has the appearance 
of a dark spot moving across the sun's disc This 
phenomenon is called a Transit, and occurs only in the 
months of May and November, as in these months the 
orbit of Mercury crosses the ecliptic at the sun's posi- 
tion. 

The diameter of Mercury is 2950 miles ; he revolves 
on his axis in 24 hours, 5 minutes, and 28 seconds; his 
distance from the sun is 35,000,000 miles; and the 
mean sidereal time of his annual revolution round the 
sun is 87 days, 23 hours, 15 minutes, and 44 seconds. 

Venus appears to us the largest and brightest of all 
the planets. She rises before the sun, when she is to 
the west of him, and is then called Lucifer or the morn- 
ing star ; she sets after the sun when she is to the east 
of him, and is then called Hesperus o^ the evening star. 

Transits of Venus across the sun's disc occur much 
more rarely than transits of Mercury, and they afford 
the most exact method of ascertaining the distance 
between the earth and the sun. 

The diameter of Venus is 7800 miles ; she revolves 
on her axis in 23 hours, 21 minutes; her distance from 
the sim is 66,000,000 miles ; and the time of her annual 
revolution is 224 days, 16 hours, 49 minutes, and 8 
seconds. 

Both Mercury and Venus, when viewed through a 
good telescope, exhibit phases similar to the moon— ^ 
an incontestable proof that they are opaque bodies, and 
shine only by the reflected light of the ftuxu 
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ExEBOQES.— What are Vulcan, Meroorj, and Venus called, and 
why? What are the other planets called, and whj? What is the 
distance of Vulcan fix)m the sun ? What is the time of his revolu- 
tion round the sun? When only can Mercuij be seen, and why? 
How often does he pass between the sun and the earth? What £a8 
he then the appearance of? When onlj does a transit c Meremy 
occur, and wnj? What is the diameter of Mercniy? the time of 
his revolution on his axis? his distance firom the sun? the mean 
sidereal time of his revolution round tiie sun? 

How does Venus appear to us ? When does she rise before the 
sun, and what is she tnen called ? When does she set after the sun, 
and what is she then called ? What do the transits of Venus afibrd ? 
What is the diameter of Venus ? the time of her revolution on her 
axis ? her distance from the sun ? the time of her annual revolution ? 
What do Mercury and Venus, when viewed through a good tekscopei 
exhibit ? Of wnat is this an incontestable proof f 



THE EARTH. 

The Earth is the fourth planet from the sim; its 
diameter is 7912 miles ; it revolves on its axis in 23 
hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds, sidereal time ; its distance 
from the sun is 92,000,000 miles ; and the time of its 
mean sidereal revolution is 365 dajs, 6 hours, 9 minutes, 
10 seconds. 

ExEBGiBES. — ^Which is the fourth planet from the sun ? What is 
its diameter? the time of its revolution on its axis ? its distance from 
the sun ? the time of its sidereal revolution ? 

MARS. 

Mars, the first of the Superior Planets, is easily dis- 
tinguished by his red and fiery appearance, occasioned, 
it is supposed, by the density of his atmosphere, through 
which the strong red rays of light only can penetrate. 
This planet is remarkable for bright spots round his 
poles, especially the south pole ; they vary in appear- 
ance, being more brilliant as they are turned more 
towards the sun, and are supposed to be accumulations 
of ice or snow, made during the planet's long polar 
winter, and reflecting the sun's rays more powerfully 
than the rest of the planet! a X^od^. 
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The diameter of Mars is 4500 miles ; he revolves on 
his axis in 24 hours, 37 minutes, 21 seconds ; his dis- 
tance from the sun is 140,000,000 miles ; and the time 
of his annual revolution is 686 days, 23 hours, 30 min- 
utes, 41 seconds. 

ExEBCiBES. — ^Which is the next planet to the earth, and how is 
he distingnished ? By what is his red and fierj appearance supposed 
to he occasioned ? For what is this planet remarkahle ? What are 
these roots supposed to be ? What is the diameter of Mars ? the 
time of his revolution on his axis? his distance from the aun? the 
time of his revolution ? 



THE ASTEROIDS— VESTA, JUNO, etc. 

Between the planets Mars and Jupiter there is an 
immense space, about twice as great as the average 
interval between one planet and another. Here, there- 
fore, a planet might be expected to exist. In place, 
however, of a single large planet, a number of very 
small ones have been discovered by the aid of the tele- 
scope, all circulating round the sun in orbits of nearly 
the same size, and at an average distance of 269 mil- 
lions of miles. 

They have sometimes been called Asteroids, some- 
times Planetoids, but they are, perhaps, more generally 
known as the " Minor Planets." The largest of them is 
probably not more than two hundred miles in diameter, 
and is barely distinguishable, as a minute and faint star, 
by the naked eye in a very clear night ; the smaller of 
them can only be distinguished in the same way by a 
powerful telescope ; and it is suspected that there are 
still smaller ones which yet remain to be discovered. 

The first four of the Minor Planets were discovered 
about the beginning of the present century, and received 
from their discoverers the names of Vesta, Juno, Ceres, 
and Pallas. At that number the group remained for 
more than thirty years ; but the "pa^ret ol Xj^'^'^rjcs^^ 
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having been increased, and more attention tamed to the 
subject, no less than eighty-six more have been dis- 
covered since the year 1845. 

The nearest to the sun of all the Minor Planets is 
Flora, which performs its orbit in 1193 days, at a mean 
distance from the sun of 209,819,000 miles. 

The most distant is Maximiliana, whose period is 
2343 days, and its distance 329,000,000 miles. 

The brightest is Vesta ; the fkintest is Atalanta. 

ExEECiBES. — What general name is given to these planets ? Be- 
tween wbat large planets are they found ? Was there anj apparent 
reason for their being found there ? How many of them are there 
known to be ? When were thev discovered, and how ? What do 
they look libs from the earth ? What is their distance from the sun ? 
What are the times of revolution of the nearest and of the farthest of 
them? Is the number discovered supposed to be the whole of the 
minor planets? 

JUPITER. 

Jupiter is the largest of all the planets, and notwith- 
standing his immense distance from the earth, he appears 
to us nearly as large and brilliant as Venus. His axis 
being nearly perpendicular to the plane of his orbit, he 
has no variety of seasons. When his longitude is less 
than that of the sun, he is a morning star, and appears 
in the east before sunrise ; when his longitude is greater 
than the sun's, he is an evening star, and appears in 
the west after sunset. From his vast size, and the 
rapidity with which he revolves on his axis, his equa- 
torial diameter is more than 6000 miles longer than his 
polar diameter. 

When viewed through a telescope, several belts, vary- 
ing in number and appearance, but all lying in the same 
direction, are observ/ed on his s^uface. Some of these 
belts are dark, and others luminous ; they have been 
supposed by some to be seas, but a more reasonable and 
more general Buppositioii \^ tkat they are occasioned 
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by clouds in his atmosphere, thrown into strata by trade- 
winds at his equatorial regions, — ^the dark belts being 
formed by the clouds, and the luminous belts by the 
body of the planet reflecting the rays of the sun more 
powerfully between the interstices of the clouds. From 
the great quantity of matter in this planet, he has con- \ 
dderable ^uence upon the motions of comets. This 
influence was exerted in a remarkable manner upon the 
comet of Lexell, which he detained for several months 
in his vicinity, changing its period from fifty years to 
five and a half years, and finally to twenty years, its 
present period. Bodies upon the surface of Jupiter 
weigh between two and three times more than upon 
the surface of the earth. 

The diameter of Jupiter is 88,000 miles ; he revolves 
on his axis in 9 hours, 55 minutes ; his distance from 
the sun is 479,000,000 miles; and the time of his 
annual revolution is 4332 days, 14 hours, 2 minutes, 
and 9 seconds. 

Exercises.— What is stated of this planet? Why has he no 
Tariety of seasons ? When his longitude is less than that of the 
son, IV hat is he, and where does he appear ? When his longitude is 
greater than the 8un*s, what is he, and where does he appear? How 
much is his eouatorial diameter longer .than his polar diameter ? 
When viewed through a telescope, what are observed on his surface ? 
What have these belts been supposed to be? What more reasonable 
Bapposition generally obtains ? How are tiie dark and luminous belts 
supposed to be formed ? On what account has this planet considerable 
inflaence upon the motions of comets ? In what remarkable manner 
was this inJQuence exerted ? How much more do bodies upon the 
sorfiuse of Jupiter weigh than upon the surface of the earth r What 
is his diameter ? In what time does he revolve on his axis ? What 
is his distance firom the son ? the time of his annual revolution ? 

SATURN. 

Satubn appears of a dull golden hue, and when viewed 
through a telescope, presents the remarkable appendage 
of two rings revolving round him in the plane of hia 
equator, in about ten and a half howx^ ^<^\^x^<d&^ ^ 
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the interior ring is about 17,000 miles, its distance from 
his centre about 60,000 ; the breadth of the exterior 
ring is about 10,000, its thickness 150, its distance from 
the interior ring about 2000 miles. When the plane of 
the rings is turned towards the earth, they appear as 
one—- only a bright line, extending on both sides beyond 
the body of the planet, being seen. A third ring, 
inside of the others, and of a dull purplish hue, has 
been lately discovered* Various conjectures have been 
made regarding the use of these rings. 

The diameter of Saturn is 73,000 miles ; he revolves 
on his axis in 10 hours, 16 miiiutes ; his distance from 
the sun is 876,000,000 miles; and the time of his 
annual revolution is 10,759 days, 5 hours, 16 minutes, 
32 seconds. 

Exercises. — What is the appearance of Saturn? When viewed 
through a telescope, what does he present ? In what time do his 
rin^s revolve round him ? What is the breadth of the interior rin^ ? 
its distance from his centre ? the breadth and thickness of the exterior 
ring ? its distance from the interior ring ? Where has a third ring 
been lately discovered? What is the diameter of Satom ? Uie time 
of his revolution on his axis ? his distance from the sun ? the time 
of his annual revolution ? 



URANUS. 

Ubanus is seldom visible to the naked eye. He is 
chiefly remarkable for the motion of his satellites, which, 
unlike that of all the other bodies of the Solar System, 
is from east to west, or contrary to the signs of the 
zodiac, and in a plane nearly perpendicular to the plane 
of the ecliptic. 

The diameter of Uranus is 36,000 miles; he revolves 
on his axis in 1 day, 18 hours, 30 minutes ; his dis- 
tance from the sun is 1,765,000,000 miles ; and the time 
of his annual revolution is 30,686 days, 17 hours, 42 
ainutea. 
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NEPTUNE. 

Neptune, the most distant planet yet discovered, is 
about 2,760,000,000 miles from the sun, and the time of 
biB annual revolution is about 60,126 days, 17 hours. 

THE MOON. 

Of the Secondary Planets, Luna, or the Moon, first 
deserves our attention. 

Her axis is nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic ; she 
can, therefore, have no diversity of seasons : and, as 
she revolves upon her axis in 29 days,- 12 hours, 44 
minutes, and 3 seconds, which is exactly the time of 
her synodic revolution, or from new Moon to new Moon, 
she always presents nearly the same face to the earth. 

The diameter of the Moon is 2160 miles ; her distance 
from the earth is 237,000 miles ; her sidereal revolution 
round the earth is 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 11^ 
seconds. 

At the time of new Moon, or her conjunction with 
the sun (t.e. when she is between the earth and the sun), 
being an opaque body, that side which is turned towards 
the earth is not illuminated, and she is consequently in- 
visible to us. In four days after her conjunction she is 
in her first octant, and is seen in the evening a little to 
the east of the sun, with her convex edge towards the 
west, and her horns or cusps towards the east As she 
proceeds in her motion eastward, a greater portion of 
her disc gradually becomes enlightened, until, on the 
seventh day from her conjunction, when she comes to 
the meridian about six o'clock in the evening, she is 
said to enter into her second quarter, and has exactly 
the half of her disc illuminated. Advancing still 
towards the east, on the tenth day, ^\\& ^\i\.^TSk V^^ 
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third octant, and appears gibbous, or with both sides 
convex. On the fourteenth day from new moon, when 
she enters into her third quarter, she comes to the 
meridian at midnight, and is directly in opposition to 
the sun ; consequently the whole of her disc is illumi- 
nated, and she appears a complete circle, or is said to be 
full moon. Continuing her progress eastward, she again 
approaches the sun, exhibiting, in a reverse order, and 
upon her opposite limb, the phases just described, until, 
at the end of 29J^ days, she is again in conjunction with 
the sun. 

ExEBOiBES. — Which of all the secondary planets first deserves our 
attention? Has she any diirersitj of seasons, and whj? In what 
time does she rerolye npon her axis ? What other revolution does 
this correspond with, and of what is it the cause ? What is the 
diameter of the moon? her distance from the earth? the time of 
her sidereal revolution round the earth ? What is the position of 
the moon at the time of new moon ? Which side of ner is not 
illuminated? What is the consequence? In what time is she in 
her first octant ? When, and where, is she then seen ? What part 
is towards the west, and what towards the east ? When, after her 
conjunction, does she come to the meridian? What does she then 
enter into, and what portion of her disc is illuminated ? When does 
sfie enter her third octant, and how does she then appear? On 
what daj does she enter into her third quarter, and at what hour 
does she come to the meridian? What is then her position, and 
what part of her disc is iUuminated? Descrihe her Airther progress. 
When is she again in conjunction with the sun? 



ECLIPSES. 

Eclipses of the Sun can occur only at new moon, 
and are occasioned by the moon's concealing a portion 
of the sun's disc from a spectator at some particular 
place on the earth. Eclipses of the moon can occur 
only at full moon, and are caused by the moon's falling 
into the earth's shadow. If the plane of the moon's 
orbit, and the plane of the ecliptic coincided, the sun 
would be eclipsed at every new moon, and die moon 
would be eclipsed at e^ety i\]31mooTv.\ Wt as the moon's 
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orbit is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of about five 
degrees, eclipses cannot occur when the moon's latitude 
is greater than 1** B^ at the opposition, or greater than 
1** 34' 18^ at the conjunction; the eclipse is certain if 
in the former case her latitude is less than 62% and in 
the latter case if it is less than 1** 24t\ but between 
these limits the eclipse is uncertain. 

When viewed through a telescope, the surface of the 
moon is found to be greatly diversified, and to have the 
appearance of high mountains and deep valleys. Some 
of the mountains look like volcanoes, and from careful 
measurement are reckoned to be at least as high as any 
upon the earth. 

The moon has no atmosphere or clouds similar in 
quantity and density to those of the earth, or indeed 
at all approaching them. But certain very slight traces 
have occasionally been perceived of an extremely rare 
medium, which may answer some of the purposes of an 
atmosphere ; and which, from the position of the moon's 
centre of gravity, is accumulated chiefly on that side of 
the moon which is generally turned away from the 
earth. 

ExEBCiBES. — ^When only can eclipses of the sun occur? By what 
are thej occasioned? When only can eclipses of the moon occur? 
By what are they caused? If the plane of the moon*s orbit, and 
the plane of the ecliptic, coincided, wnat would be the consequence ? 
What is the angle of inclination of the moon's orbit to the ecliptic? 
When cannot eclipses occur? When are they certain? What 
appearance has the moon when yiewed through a telescope? What 
do some of the mountains exhibit? Has the moon an atmosphere? 

JUPITER'S SATELLITES. 

The Secondary Planets next to the moon in import- 
ance to the inhabitants of the earth, are the satellites of 
Jupiter, by means of whose eclipses the longitude of 
places on the earth's surface is most simply determined^ 
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and from which also the rate of the velocity of light has 
been discoverecL When Jupiter is in that part of his 
orbit which is nearest to the earth, an eclipse of any of his 
satellites is observed to commence and terminate sooner 
than the calculated time (the calculations being made 
for his mean distance) ; and when he is in the remotest 
part of his orbit, the eclipses are observed to conmience 
and terminate later than the calculated time. These 
facts satisfactorily prove that light takes about eight 
minutes and a quarter in travelling a distance equal to 
that of the earth's distance from the sun, which is at the 
enormous speed of 190,000 miles in a second of time. 




nearest to the earth ? What are observed when he is in the remotest 
yurt of his orbit? What do Uiese £&ots satisiactorilj prove? At 
what rate of speed does light travel ? 

COMETS. 

Comets appeared to the ancient astronomers as a sort 
of erratic visitants of the Solar System, sent to foretell 
death, famine, pestilence, war, or other calamities; but 
the progress of science in modem times, combined with 
more accurate observation, has dispelled these illusions, 
and has fully proved that comets are permanent members 
of the system, regulated by the same laws as the earth 
and planets, but differing in the extreme eccentricity 
and inclinations of their orbits, and moving in all sorts 
of directions. They approach quite near the sim, 
and then move into illimitable space, far beyond the 
view of all the instruments which man has invented to 
explore the heavens. Their appearance is various: 
most of them have tails of prodigious length, supposed 
to consist of thin vapour emanating from the head, and 
iUuimn&ted by the heat of the sun \ each has a more dense 
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part called the bead or nucleus, but even this is so thin that 
stars of the sixth magnitude have been seen through it. 
The number of comets recorded as having been seen 
is 350; of these, the elements of the orbits of 130 have 
been determined with considerable accuracy, and the 
periodical revolutions of three have been calculated with 
great precision. (1.) Halley's comet was observed in 
1531 and 1607 ; its return, predicted by that astron- 
omer in 1682, took place very nearly at the computed 
time ; and the calculations of its return to its perihe- 
lion, in 1835, proved extremely near the truth. (2.) 
Encke's comet, which has a period of 1203 days, or 
about 3} years, has often returned to its perihelion 
exactly at the calculated time. The calculations of the 
periodical revolution of this comet are the more inter- 
esting, as they led to the inference that a certain resist- 
ing medium of extreme thinness pervades all space. 
(3.) The period of Gambart's or Biela's comet has been 
ascertained to be exactly 6^^ years. 

Exercises. — As what did comets appear to the ancient astrono- 
mers ? What has the science of modern times faUj proved ? In 
what do comets differ from the earth and planets ? What is their 
appearance ? Of what is the tail supposed to consist ? What is the 
more dense part called? What have been seen throagh it? What 
number of comets has been seen ? Of what number nave the ele- 
ments of the orbits been determined? In what years was Halley's 
comet observed? What did that astronomer predict? What cal- 
eolations proved extremely near the truth ? what is the period of 
Encke's comet ? On what account are the calculations of the period- 
ical revolution of this comet the more interesting ? What is the 
period of Qambart^s or Biela's comet? 

FIXED STARS. 

The Fixed Stars are so named from their having 
been supposed in early ages always to retain the same 
relative position to each other. Their number appears 
to be indefinite, for with every new increase of tho 
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power of the telescope, new stars are discovered 
which had previously escaped observation. The prin- 
cipal fixed stars are, for the sake of easy and popular 
distinction, divided into groups, called Constellations, 
which are named after some object or animal whose 
outline the configuration of the stars might be supposed 
rudely to resemble. 

I. CONSTELLATIOirS IK THE ZoDIAa 

^^ NuaMoftlMminRiiMdStan, 

Constellations. sun. ■ndthrirtogiiitud*. 

1. Aries, The Bam^ • • . 66 Arietes, 2. 

fAldebaran, 1. 

2. Tannis, The BuCL^ • • . 141 -< The Pleiades. 

(TheHyades. 

3. Gemini, The TvnnSf • • ' • 85 Castor and PoUaz, 1. 2. 

4. Cancer, The Crabt ... 83 Acubene, 4. 

6. Virgo, 7^ r«^, . . UO {8Ri»Ji;g«|^^|- 

7.U^>r^ m Balance . . • M {|S g^.'gj; f; 

8. Scorpio, The Scorpion, . • 44 Antares, 1. 

9. Sagittarius, TJie Archer, . • 69 

10. Capricomus, TJie Ooat, . . 51 Deneb Algedi, 4. 

11. Aquarius, The Water-hearer, • 108 Scheat, 3. 

12. Pisces, The Fishes, ... 113 

II. The Nobthern Constellations. 

1. Mons Msnalus, The Mountain 

Mcenalua, II 

2. Serpens, The Serptni, . . 64 

3. Serpentarius, TJie 8erperU4)earer, 74 Bas Alhagns, 2. 

4. Taurus Poniatowski, The Bull of 

Poniatowshi, ... 7 

5. Bcutam^hieskiiSobieahVe Shield, 8 

6. Aquila et Antinous, The Eagle, 71 Altair or Atair, 1« 

7. Equuleus, The Little Horse, • 10 

8. Leo Minor, The Ltttle Lion, . 53 

9. Coma Berenices, Berenice's Hair, 43 
-rt _f Asterion et Chara, vel Canes > ok 
^"* t Venatici, The Greyhounds, y^ 

11. Bootes, The Diwer, . . .54 Arcturos, 1. Mirach, 3. 

12. Corona Borealis, The Northern 

Crown, .... 21 Alphecca, 2. 
f9 f Hercules et Cerberus, The\ ^*o f Kas Algethi, 3, in head 
'* X three-headed Dog^ • i ^*^^ \ ^l^wsjsiaa. 
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^ ^ 2j"rf Nmbm of tht prinrliMl Alan, 

NOSTHXBV COHBTELLATIOVS. gun. "^ *>^ MagnitttdM. 

14. Lyra, The Harp, ... 22 Vega, 1. 

15. Yalpeenla et Ajiser, The Fox and 

ihe'Oooae, . • . .37 

16. Sagitta, The Arrow, . . 18 

17. Delphiniia, The Dolphin, . • 18 

18. Peg^n.. n> m^ H^u, . 89 {^^; |; ^^^ ^ 

19. Andromeda, • . . .66 Mirach, 2. Almnft^^t^^ 2. 

20. Triangulum, The Triangle, . 11 

21. Triangulum Minus, The Littie Tri- 

angle, ..... 5 

22. Musca Borealis, The Northern Fly, 6 

The following ConsUOatioTu do not set in ihe latitude of London, 

23. Ursa Minor, The LitOe Bear, • 24 Pole Star, 2. 

24. Ursa Major, The Great Bear, . 87 {^^^^^^ti^^hf^l^*^' ^ 

25. Cor Caroli, Charles's Heart, . 3 

26. Draco, The Dragon, . • 80 Etanin, 2. 

27. Cjgnus, The Swan, ... 81 Deneb Adige, 1. 

28. Lacerta, The Lizard, . . 16 

29. Cepheus, 35 Alderamin, 3. 

SO. Cassiopeia, The Ladyin her Chair, 55 Shedir, 3. 

01 f Perseus et Caput Medusae, Ikq a, . « 
^^- 1 Head of Medu^, . . I j" 69 Algol, 2. 

82. Camelopardalus, The Camelopard, 58 

33. Auriga, The Charioteer or Waggoner, 66 Capella, 1. 

34. Lynx, The Lynx, ... 44 

III. The Southebn Constellations. 

1. Cetns, The Whale, ... 97 Menkar, 2. Mira, 3. 

2. Eridanus, The River Po,. . 84 Achemar, 1. 

8. Orion, 78{^\^^^^i^^te^»«"^ 

4. Monoceros, The Unicom, • 31 

5. Canis Minor, The Little Dog, • 14 Procjon, 1. 

6. Hydra, 60 Cor Hydrae, 2. 

7. Sextans, The Sextant, . . .41 

8. Microscopium, The Microscope, 10 

9. Piscis Notius vel Australis, The 

Southern Fish, . • . .24 Fomalhant, L 

10. Officina Sculptoria, The Sculptor'a 

Shop, 12 

11. Fornax Chemica, The Chemical 

Furnace, 14 

12. Brandenbnrgium Sceptrum, The 

Sceptre (^ Bnmderdmrg, . 3 

13. Lenus, The Hare, . • • 19 

14. Colnmba Noachi, Noah's Dove, 10 

15. Canis Migor, The Great Dog. • 31 Sirixis, 1. 
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16. Fyxifl Naatica, Tht Mariner'a 

Compau^ .... 4 

17. Mftchina Pnenmatica, Tht Air- 

Pump, • • . • • 8 

18. Crater, The Cup or GoUet, • 31 Alkes, 8. 

19. Corvns, The Crow^ ... 9 Algoreb, 8. 

The following OoruteUatioru do not rite in ike latitude ofLomdon, 

20. Centanrns, the Centaur^ . 35 

21. Lupofl, The Wolf, ... 24 

22. Norma yel Qnadra Euclidia, 

EueUd^e Smiaarey ... 12 

23. Circinus, Tne Compasees, . . 4 

24. Trian^lam Anstnue, The Souihr 

em Triangle, ... 5 

25. Crux, The Croes, ... 6 

26. Mosca Australia rel Apia, 7%« 

Southern FUf or Bee, . . 4 

27. ChamieleoD, The Chameleon, . 10 

28. Ara, The AUar. ... 9 

29. Telescopium, The Tdeecope, . 9 

30. Corona Australia, The Southern 

Crown, .... 12 

31. Indus, The Indian, ... 12 

32. Oms, The Crane, . • • 13 

33. Pavo, The Peacock, ... 14 

34. Apns vel Avis Indica, The Bird 

ofParadiee, .... 11 . 

35. Octans Hadleianus, Madley'e 

Octant, 43 

36. PhoBniz, . . • • 13 

37. Horologiom, The Clock, • . 12 

38. Beticulus Bhomboidalig, The 

Bhomboidat Net, ... 10 

39. Hydras, The Water-snake, . . 10 

40. Toaohan, The American Oooae, 9 
41. 'M.onaMeaasd, The Table Mountain, 30 

42. Praxiteles vel CelaScalptoria,7%« 

Engraver^e Tools, ... 16 

43. Equnleus Pictorius, The Painter's 

Eaeel, • • . . • 8 

44. Dorado vel Xiphias, The SioordFiah, 7 

45. Argo Navis, The Ship Argo, • 64 Canopns, 1. 

46. Piscis Volans, The Flying Fish, . 8 

47. Bobur Caroli, CTiarlee's Oah, . 12 

The number of fixed stars visible without the aid of a 
telescope is not above 2000, and these have been divided 
into sax classes, according \^ ^Suc^k \)T\^h.taes8 or apparent 
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magnitude. The brightest are called stars of the first 
magnitude ; the next in order of brightness are called 
stars of the second magnitude, and so on to stars of the 
sixth magnitude. Stars which can only be seen by the 
aid of the telescope are called telescopic stars. The stars 
of the first magnitude are denoted in each constellation 
by the Greek letter a (alpha), those of the second mag- 
nitude by j3 (beta), and so on ; the Arabic numerals are 
also used to denote the stars of different magnitudes. 

Nebula are whitish cloudy appearances in various 
parts of the heavens, which appear, firom examination by 
the most powerful telescopes, generally to consist of the 
blended light of myriads of stars, at vast distances from 
the earth, and from each other. 

The fixed stars are at such an immense distance from 
the earth, that its measurement, until very recently, 
defied all the means which astronomers could employ. 
The distance has at last been discovered in a few cases, 
by observing the parallax or apparent displacement 
in the direction in which any star is seen, first when 
the earth is on one side of its orbit round the sim, and 
then when it is on the other ; these two positions giving 
a distance between them of 190 millions of miles, to be 
used as a base-line for determining the much greater 
distance of the stars. 

This distance is indeed so much greater, that that 
base-line — ^the diameter of the earth's annual orbit — 
enormous as it is in miles, yet when viewed from the 
star alpha Centauri, now proved to be the nearest of all 
the stars, contracts into a point invisible to the naked eye, 
and even to many ordinary telescopes ; the distance of 
that star having been ascertained to be 225,920 times 
as far as our earth from the sun ; while light, though 
travelling at the immense speed of 192,000 miles in a 
second of time, would take three ^^«c^ ^\A ^ \a^ \s^ 
perform ihe journey. 
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That the fixed stars are luminous bodies in them- 
selves, similar to our sun, con scarcely admit of doubt, 
as, from their vast distance, they cannot be vicdble by 
his light reflected ; and there is no other known source 
firom which they could derive such illumination. As 
some of them, too, have been proved to be bodies as 
large, or even much larger than the sun, it has also 
been reasonably inferred that they are the centres of 
systems like our own, with similar planets revolving 
round them, teeming with animal and vegetable life. 

Though their appearance and position have obtained 
for them the name of fixed stars, yet, remote as they 
are, attentive observation, aided by powerful instruments, 
has detected changes in the position and brilliancy* of 
some of them. Hence it has been thought that while 
the planets in each system revolve round their centres 
of motion, these systems themselves revolve round each 
other, and the whole revolve round a fixed point in 
space, which has been supposed by some to be tiie more 
immediate residence of the Deity. Such a view of the 
subject is certainly sublime. System upon system, un- 
numbered and numberless, wheeling their eternal course 
round the throne of the Most High, and obe3dng laws 
which nothing but the Almighty fiat can suspend or con- 
trol, all contributing towards the glory of their >Creator 
and Preserver, and towards the happiness and comfort 
of the myriads of beings by whom they are inhabited, — 
such a thought fills the mind with overwhelming ideas 
of the power, the wisdom, and the goodness of God* 

* Some Stan have appeared for a short time and then vanished; othen 
mentioned in old catalogues of the stars are not now to be found; others, 
again, appear to change in brightness from stars of the second magnoitude to 
stars of the fourth magnitude/— the star Algol, in Perseus, being an instance of 
this last kind. Double stars are such as appear only as one to the eye, but 
when viewed through a telescope are distuustly seen to be two ; in ■oma 
instances, these revolve round each other. Castor, the principal star in 
Oemini, is a doable star, which completes its revolution in 252f yean; (in 
CorooB BoiMlis oomi^letes Its xa^cdutUni Va 4&% 7«axiu 
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ExEBCiSES.— Why are the fixed stars so named ? Whj does their 
number appear to be indefinite? How are they classed for the sdce 
of distinction? Name the constellations in the Zodiac. What are 
the principal stars in Taums? in Leo? in Capricomns? in Libra? 
in G«mini? in Vir^? Name some of the northern constellations. 
What are the principal stars in Bootes ? in Pegasus ? in Andromeda ? 
In what constellation is Ye^? Bas Alhagus? Alphecca? Altair? 
Name some of the constellations which do not set in the latitude of 
London. In which constellation is Capella? Dubhe ? Deneb Adige? 
Algol? Etanin? Alioth? Pole Star? Name some of the southern 
constellations. In which is Sirius? Fomalhant? Prooyon? Bigel? 
Achemar ? Menkar ? Betelg^ux? Name some of the constellations 
which do not rise in the latitude of London. In which is Canopus ? 

What number of fixed stars are visible without the aid of a tele- 
scope ? Into how many classes are they divided ? What are the 
brightest called ? Whion are called telescopic stars ? How are stars 
of the different magnitudes denoted in each constellation? What 
are nebula ? Of what do they ftPP^ to consist when examined 
by the most powerful telescopes ? What do we know regarding the 
distance of the fixed stars from the earth ? Why are tiie fixed stars 
supposed to be luminous bodies ? What has been reasonably inferred 
respecting them? Why is this inferred? Bv the aid of powe^nl 
instruments, what clumges have been detected in some of the fixed 
stars ? To what opinion has this led? 



ASTRONOMICAL TERMS. 

Attraction is that property in bodies by which they 
mutually tend towards each other. 

Amplitude is an arc of the horizon, contained between 
the east or west points and the centre of the sun or a 
star, at its rising or setting. 

Altitude is the height of the sun or a star above the 
horizon. 

Azimuth is an arc of the horizon, contained between 
a vertical circle passing through a star and the north 
or south points of the horizon. 

Antoed are those who live in the same degree of 
longitude, .and in the same degree of latitude, but on 
opposite sides of the equator. 

Pericsd are those who live in the same latitude, but 
differ 18ff* in longitude. 
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ArUtpodes are those who live diametrically opposite 
to each other. 

Perihelion is that point in the orbit of the earth, or 
of a planet, which is nearest to the sun. 

Aphelion is that point in the orbit which is farthest 
fix)m the sun. 

Eecentridty of the orbit of any planet is the distance 
between the sun and the centre of the planet's orbit 

A Sidereal year is the time which the son takes in 
moving from any fixed star till he returns to it again. 

A Sidereal day is the time from the passage of any fixed 
star over the meridian till its return to that meridian. 

The Culmmating of a star or planet is when it comes 
to the meridian of any place. 

ExEBdBES.— What is attraction? amplitude? altitude? azimuth? 
antoeci? perioeci? antipodes? nerihelion? aphelion? eccentricity? 
a sidereal year ? a sidereal day ? the culmioating of a star ? 



USE OF THE GLOBES. 

THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

The Teirestrial Globe is an artificial representation of 
the Earth, with various circles for determining the posi* 
tion of places on its surface, and for other purposes. It 
is suspended on an axis in a brass ring, called the brass 
or universal meridian, and supported in a fiat frame 
which represents the rational horizon, and which is 
divided into degrees, etc, numbered from 0** at the poles 
to 90** at the east and west points, and also from 0"* at 
these points to 90** at the poles. The points of the 
compass, the months and days of the year, and the signs 
and degrees of the Ecliptic, in which the Sun is on each 
day, are likewise marked upon the horizon^ 
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On the Globe are drawn the Equator, the Ecliptic, the 
Arctic and Antarctic Circles, the Tropics of Cancer and 
Capricorn, the Equinoctial and Solstitial Colures, Par- 
allels of Latitude at equal distances, and Meridians at 
every 15th degree, or in some globes at every 10th 
degree. 

The Brass Meridian is divided into degrees and parts 
of a degree, numbered on the upper half, from 0** at the 
equator to 90** at the poles, and on the under half, from 
0" at the poles to 90** at the equator. The degrees on 
the equator are numbered both eastward and westward 
from the first meridian; the equator is also divided 
into twenty- four equal parts, corresponding to the hours 
of the day. 

The Ecliptic is divided into twelve equal parts called 
signs, and each sign is subdivided into thirty degrees. 
The names of the signs, and the days of the month on 
which the Sun enters them, are — 

T Aries, the Ram, March 21 or 22 ; b Taurus, the 
Bull, April 19 ; n Gemini, the Twins, May 20 (Spring 
signs) ; oc Cancer, the Crab, June 21 ; St Leo, the Lion, 
July 22; nj Virgo, the Virgin, August 22 (Summer 
signs); iQ> Libra, the Balance, September 23; rri 
Scorpio, the Scorpion, October 23 ; / Sagittarius, the 
Archer, November 22 (Autumnal signs); \f% Capri- 
comus, the Goat, December 21 or 22; zz Aquarius, 
the Water-Bearer, January 20 ; K Pisces, the Fishes, 
February 19 (Winter signs). The first six are called 
northern signs, being on the north side of the equator ; 
the last six, being on the southern side of the equator, 
are called southern signs. The Spring and Autumnal 
signs are called ascending signs, because the declination 
of the Sun increases while he is in them ; the Summer 
and Winter signs are called descending signs, because 
the Sun's decimation decreases while he is in them. 

The Colures mark the seasons of the year, and divide 
the EcHptic into four equal parts, in the first points of 
ArieSf Libra, CuiQer, «xid Cj«.^T\&otiu 
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The Hour Circle is a small brass circle, placed at the 
north pole of the Globe, divided into 24 equal parts, to 
represent the hours of the day, which again are sub- 
divided into halves, quarters, etc. On some Globes 
the hour circle is fixed, and has a movable index ; on 
others the hour circle is movable, and the brass meridian 
answers the purpose of an index. 

The Quadrant of Altitude is a thin slip of brass, with 
a notch and screw to fix it on the brass meridian ; it 
is divided from 0** to 90** in one durection, and from 0* 
to 18** in the other. 



PROBLEMS ON THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE. 

Prob. L — To find the latitude and longitude of a place. 

Rule. — Bring the place to the brass meridian ; — ^the 
degrees, etc., on the meridian, immediately above the 
place, show its latitude, and the degree of the equator 
cut by the meridian shows its longitude. 

Sx. — What are the latitude and longitude of Rome, Constantina, 
and Calcutta? ^»w.— Lat. 41** 54' N., Long. 12* 27' E. ; Lat. 36* 18' 
N., Long. 6° 28' E. ; Lat. 22° 34' N., Long. 88° 26' E. 

Find the latitude and longitude of Paris, Edinburgh, Dublin, 
Pekin, Sjdbiej, Cairo, Ispahan, St Petersburg, Mexico, Monte Video. 

Prob. II. — Given the latitude and longitude ofaplace^ 
to find it on the globe. 

Rule. — Turn the globe till the given longitude on 
the equator comes to the brass meridian; — under the 
given latitude is the place required. 

^.— What places are in Lat. 46° 49' N.. Long. 71° 16' W. ; Lat. 
42° Sa' S., Long. 147° 25' E.; Lat. 39° 64^ N., Long. 116° 28' E.? 
Ans, — Quebec, Hobart Town, and Pekin. 

Find the places whose latitudes and longitudes are Lat. 16° 50' 
N., and Long. 99° 49' W. ; Lat. 41° 43' N., Long. 26° aC E. ; Lat. 
7° 56' S., Long. 14° 24' W. ; Lat. 25° 15' S., Long. 67° 35' W. ; 
Lat. 21° 50' N., Long. 95° SC E. ; Lat. 3° 48' S., Lou^. Wl? "S..^, 
Lat 36° 32' N., hong. 6° 17' W. ; Iai. 5V» T 'S., l/iii^^. V V^ ^8^ 
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Prob. III. — To find the distance between any two 
given places. 

Rule. — Lay the quadrant of altitude over the two 
given places, so that the zero or 0** shall be on the one ;— 
the number over the other will show their distance in 
degrees ; multiply this by 69}, to bring it to English, or 
by 60 to bring it to geographical miles. When the 
distance is more than 90"*, stretch a thread from the one 
place to the other, and find the number of degrees on 
the equator. 

Ex* — What is the distance between London and Constantinople ' 
Constantinople and Teheran? Calcutta and Pekin? Ana. — ^22^% 
17|% and 29^^*", or 1350, 1065, and 1770 geographical miles. 

Find the distance between London and Calcutta, London and 
Quebec, London and Pekin, London and the Cape of GK>od Hope, 
Paris and St Petersburg, Paris and Tobolsk, Rome and Cairo, Borne 
and Mecca, Edinburgh and Quebec, Edinburgh and Berlin. 

Prob. IV. — Given the hour of the day at oneplace^ to 
find the hour at any other place. 

Rule. — Bring the place of which the hour is given 
to the brass meridian, and set the hour circle to 12, 
then turn the globe till the other place comes to the 
meridian; — the hours passed over on the circle show 
the difference of time between the two places. If the 
place is to the east of that at which the hour is given, 
add the hours passed over, if otherwise, subtract them 
from the hour at the other place. 

JSx. — When it is six o'clock at London, what is the time at Alex- 
andria and at Quebec ? Ana. — ^At Alexandria, eight o'clock, and at 
Quebec, 1 h. 15 m. 

Find the time at Teheran, Mecca, Gk>ndar, Morocco, Mexico, Lima, 
Bahia, and Havannah, when it is ten o'clock at London, when it is 
12 o'clock at Paris, and when it is 6 o'clock at Rome. 

Prob. V. — To find the Antosci, Periaci, and Antipodes 
to the inhabitants of any place. 

BuLE I. — ^Bring the place to the brass meridian, and 
ot)aeTYe its latitude ; — in the opposite hemisphere, under 
(he /same degree of lalitu^ie, -yo^x V^^a^L^fia AntoecL 
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BuLE II. — Bring the given place to the brass merid- 
ian, and set the hour circle to 12 ; turn the globe till 
the index points to the other 12, — ^then under the lati- 
tude of the given place, in the same hemisphere, you 
will find the Perioeci, and in the opposite hemisphere 
under the same latitude you will find the Antipodes. 

£ks, — Find the Antoeci, PeriGBci, and Antipodes, to the inhabitants 
of Madrid. Arts, — Antceci, Gough's Isle in the Atlantic Ocean; 
Perioeci, a point in the North Pacific; and Antipodes, Cape Tomagain, 
in New Zealand. 

Find the Antceci, Periceci, and Antipodes to the people of Edin- 
burgh, Oporto, Pekin, Mexico, Valdivia, Cairo, and London. 

Prob. VL — To rectify the globe for any given place. 

Rule. — Elevate the North or South Pole, according 
as the given place is north or south of the equator, tiU 
its height above the horizon is equal to the latitude of 
the place.* 

Ex. — ^Rectify the glohe for Duhlin, for Edinhurgh, and for Hobart 
Town. Ans. — For Dublin, elevate the North Pole 63* 23' above 
the horizon; for Edinburgh, elevate the North Pole 65° 67' above the 
horizon ; and for Hobart Town, elevate the South Pole 42° 53' above 
the horizon. 

Bectify the globe for Cairo, Cape of Good Hope, Calcutta, Mexico, 
Borne, Valparaiso, Manilla, Pekin, Hangoon, and Tobolsk. 

Prob. VII. — To find the sun^s place in the ecliptic^ 
and his declination for any given day. 

Rule. — Find the day of the month on the wooden 
horizon, against which, in the adjoining circle of signs, 
will be found the sign and degree in which the sun is 
for that day. Bring the same sign and degree of the 
ecliptic to the brass meridian, — and the degree, etc., on 
the meridian immediately over the sun's place is 
the declination."!- 

Ex. — What is the sun's place in the ecliptic, and his declination, 
on 31st August, and 25th December? -47W.— Virgo 8% dec 8** 40' 
H. ; and Capricorn 4°, dec. 23}° S. 

* The globe should also be set due north and south, and it will then be in 
a position exactly similar to that of the earth itself. 

t This problem may also be performed on the celestial globe, using tta* 
■ame rule. 
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Find the son's place in tiie ediptie, and his dedination, on the 10th 
and 20th day of each month of the year. 

Prob. VIII. — Oiven a place in the torrid zone, to find 
on what two days of the year the sun will he vertical there. 

Rule. — Find the latitude of the place (Prob. I.); 
turn the globe, and observe what two points of the 
ecliptic pass under that latitude ; find these two points 
in the circle of signs on the wooden horizon, — and 
opposite to them are the days required. 

Ex. — On what two days of the year will the son be yertical at 
Manilla and at Bombay? Ana. — On April 29th and Angost 13th at 
Manilla ; and on May 15th and Jnly 28tn at Bombay. 

On what two days will the sun be vertical at Batavia, Bencoolen, 
Quito, Singapore, Hayannah, Sierra Leone, and Madras. 

Prob. IX. — Criven the day and month at any place 
(not in the frigid zones), to find what other day of the year 
is of the same length. 

Rule. — Bring the sun's place in the ecliptic for the 
given day to the brass meridian, and note the degree 
above it; turn the globe till some other point of tho 
ecliptic falls under the same degree of the meridian ; 
then find this point of the ecliptic on the horizon, — and 
directly opposite to it is the day of the month required. 



Ex, — What other days of the year are of the same length, at Edln- 
LTgh, as May 25th and August 5th? Ana. — July 17th and May 7th. 
What other days of the year are of the same length, at Paris, as 



February 15th, April 20th, July 30th, October Ist, Noyember 29th, 
and December 4th? 

Prob. X. — Oiven the place, day of the month, and 
hour, to find where the sun is then vertical. 

Rule. — Find the sun's declination for the given day ; 
bring the given place to the brass meridian, and set the 
hour circle to the given hour ; turn the globe till the 
index points to 12 noon,* — then, exactiy under the 
degree of the sun's declination on the meridian, is the 

* If the time giren be before noon, torn the globe westward to 12, other- 
wim turn it eastward. 
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place wlucb has the sun vertical at the given hour, and 
all the other places under the meridian have noon. 

J2r. — At what place is the sun vertical on the 7th January, when 
it is 9h. K. and 4h. a. at Edinhurgh ? Jna.^-In Lat. 22^° S., Long. 
41^** £., or yerj near St Felix, in Madagascar ; Lat. 22J'' S., Long. 
63* W., or a little to the N.W. of St Jago, in La Plata. 

Where is the sun vertical on the 1st March and the 22d June, when 
it is 8 and 10 o'clock if. and 2 and 4 o'clock A. at London? at St 
Petersburg? at Calcutta? and at New York? 

pROB, XI. — Otven the place^ day of the months and 
hour, to find where the sun is then rising and setting, 
where it is noon or midnight, and where it is evening or 
morning twilight. 

Rule. — Find the place to which the sun is vertical 
at the given hour ; rectify the globe for the latitude ot 
this place, and bring it to the brass meridian ; — ^the sun 
is rising to all those places on the western edge, and 
setting to all those on the eastern edge of the horizon ; 
it is noon to all those places under the upper half of the 
meridian, and midnight to all those under the lower 
half; all places 18** below the western edge of the 
horizon^ have morning, and all 18* under the eastern 
edge have evening twilight. 

JEas. — When it is 5 o'clock m. at Edinburgh on the 10th February, 
to what places is the sun rising, setting, etc. ? Ana. — Rising to Tver, 
Kiev, Adrianople, the Archipelago, Dema, Lake Tchad, and Loango ; 
setting to Agattou Island, Lisiansky's Island, and 166° W. on the 
equator; noon at the eastern part of Sumatra, Johr, Pontiana, 
Tchin^-tou, Irkutsk ; and midnight at Washington, Kingston, Jamaica, 
and Lima. 

When it is 4, 7, and 10 o'clock m. and 5, 8, and 11 o'clock a. on 
April 15th and May 26th, at Edinburgh, Dublin, St Petersburg, and 
Rome, to what places is the sun rising, setting, etc. etc 

Prob. XIL — Gfiven any place {not in (he frigid zone), 
and the day of the month, to find the time of sun rising 
and setting, and the length of the day and night. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place ; 
bring the sun's place in the ecliptic for the given day to 
the brass meridian, and set the hour circle to VI \ t^^^ 
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the globe till the sun's place comes to the eastern edge 
of the horizon, — and the index will show the hour of 
sun-rising, which taken from 12 will show the hour of 
his setting ; double the hour of setting gives the length 
of the day, and double the hour of rising gives the 
length of the night 

Ex. — At what hour does the ran rise, etc. etc, at Edinburgh, on 
10th May? and at Paris, on 15th August? Ans. — At Edinburgh, 
rises 4h. 5m. if., sets 7h. 55m. a. ; length of day, 15h. 50m. ; length 
of night, 8h. 10m. At Paris, rises at ^ 55m. h., sets at 7h. 5m. a. ; 
length of da^, 14h. 10m. ; length of night, 9h. 50m. 

At what time does the sun rise, etc. etc., at Madrid, Oporto, Berlin, 
Cairo, Brussels, Stockholm, and Constantinople, on 21st October, 15th 
December, 19th February, and 25th May? 

Pros. XIIL — Owen the day of the months to find aU 
those places to which the sun is vertical on that day. 

Rule. — ^Bring the sun's place in the ecliptic on the 
given day to the brass meridian, turn the globe, — and 
all those places which pass under the degree of the sun's 
declination have the sun vertical on that day. 

Ex. — To what places is the sun vertical on Aug. 1st, Sept. 29th, 
and Feb. 20th ? .iiM.— To all places whose Lat. is IS"* N., 2'' ^ S., 
and ir 8. 

To what places will the sun be vertical on the 10th and 20th of 
each month of the year? 

Prob. XIV. — Given ike place and day of the months 
to find on what point of the compass the sun rises and 
sets. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place ; bring the sun's place in the ecliptic on the given 
day to the eastern, and also to the western edge of the 
wooden horizon, — ^and the points which it cuts on the 
circle of rhumbs are the points required, 

Ex. — On what points of the compass does the sun rise and set at 
Edinburgh on 11th Nov. and 22d March? ^tu.— Rises S.E. by £. 
33^ sets S.W. by W. 33**; rises E. by N. 1J^ sets W. by N. ^\ 

On what points of the compass does the sun rise and set at Lon- 
don, Quebec, New York, Mexico, Pekin, and Calcutta, on 24th June, 
96tb Angvatj 25th December, «cn^'2.2d.¥^\xtQsay? 
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Prob. XV. — To find the sun^s meridian altitude at 
any given place. 

Rule. — ^Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place ; bring the sun's place in the ecliptic on the given 
day to the brass meridian, — and the number of degrees 
between it and the horizon is the sun's meridian altitude. 

Ex, — What is the san*s meridian altitude at Paris on 1st Maj, and 
25th Decemher? ^»w.— 66° 15', and 17** 30'. 

Find the meridian altitude of the sun at Home, Madrid, Tunis, 
Bjdney, Pekin, and Rio Janeiro, on 1st June, 20th August, 30th 
October, 25th December, and 14th February. 

Prob. XVI. — To find the sun^s amplitude at any 
place on a given day. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place ; bring the sun's place in the ecliptic on the given 
day to the eastern edge of the horizon, and also to the 
western edge ; — the number of degrees from the sun's 
place to the east point of the horizon is the amplitude 
at rising, the number of degrees to the west point is 
the amplitude at setting. 

Ex, — What is the sun's amplitude at Edinburgh on 22d June? 
Ans, — At rising 45*^, and at setting 45°. • 

What is the sun's amplitude at Berlin, Paris, Vienna, Athens, 
and Cairo, on 1st August, 25th January, and 1st May? 

Pkob. XVII. — Oiven the place, day of the month^ 
and hour, to find the sun^s azimuth and altitude. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place, and fix the quadrant of altitude upon the degree 
of latitude on the brass meridian ; bring the sun's place 
in the ecliptic on the given day to the brass meridian, 
and set the index to 12; if the time given be before 
noon, turn the globe eastward, otherwise turn it west- 
ward, as many hours as the given time is from noon ; 
then lay the graduated edge of the quadrant over the 
sun's place ; — the number of degrees on the horizon, 
reckoned from the north or south pole, to the edge of 
the quadrant, shows the sun's azimuth*, andtixa \N»x£i3wa. 
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of degrees on the quadrant, between tbo horizon and 
the sun's place, shows his altitude. 

Ex. — What is the snn^s azimuth and altitude at Ediobnrgh at 10 
o'clock M. and 4 o'clock a., on July 21at ? Ana. — Az. 45** uom. the 
south, alt. AiT* 45' ; az. 76° from the south, alt. 33^ 

Bequlred the sun's azimuth and altitude when it is 9 o'clock if. 
and 1 o'clock a. at London, Moscow, Bombay, Singapore, Lima, and 
Mexico, on the 24th August, and 11th November ? 

Prob. XVIII. — Given the place, and day of the montkj 
to find at what hour the sun is due east and due west 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place ; bring the sun's place on the ecliptic on the given 
day to the brass meridian, and set the hour circle to 
12 ; screw the quadrant of altitude upon the degree of 
latitude on the brass meridian, and move the other end 
of it to the east point of the horizon; then turn the 
globe till the sun's place comes in contact with the 
graduated edge of the quadrant, — and the hours passed 
over on the hour circle show the time, from noon, when 
the sun is due east or west* 

Ex. — At what time is the sun due east or west at London on 10th 
June? Ans, — Due east at 7h. 30m. k., due west at 4h. 30m. A. 

At wha^time is the sun due east or west at Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Christiania, Berlin, Brussels, Vienna, and Naples, on 26th 
May, 29th June, 16th July, 28th August, and 25th Deoember? 

Prob. XIX. — Given the sun's meridian altitude, and 
the day of the month, to find the latitude of the place. 

Rule. — Bring the sun's place on the ecliptic on the 
given day to the brass meridian ; then if the sun was 
south of the observer when the altitude was taken, 
count the number of degrees of altitude from the sun's 
place on the brass meridian, towards the south point of 
the horizon, and bring the point where the reckoning 
ends to the south point of the horizon, — and the eleva- 
tion of the north pole shows the latitude. If the sun 

* If the latitude of the place and the san*s declination are both north or 
both south, the sun wiU be due east and dne west when he is above the 
horizon; but if the one be north and the other south, then the sun is belov 
tbe horfaon. 
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was north of the observer when the altitude was taken, 
the degrees of altitude must be counted towards the 
north point of the horizon, — and the elevation of the 
south pole will show the latitude. 

JSb. — On 10th of June the sun's meridian altitude was obserred at 
two places to be 56° and 74°, the snn being south of the obseryer, 
—required the latitude of the places ? Ana. — 57° N., and 39° N. 

On 1st September, the sun's meridian altitude was observed at 
several places to be 20°, 30°, 40°, and 50°, the sun being south of the 
observer, and at other places it was observed to be 25°, 37°, 46°, and 
56°, the 8un being north of the observer, — ^required the latitudes? 

Pbob. XX. — Gfiven the place^ day of the month, and 
hour, when a solar or lunar eclipse will happen, to find 
all the places to which it wiU he visible. 

BuLE. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place 
to which, the sun is vertical at the given time, and bring 
the given place to the meridian, — ^then at all places 
within 70** of this place a total eclipse of the sun may 
be visible.* For a lunar eclipse, after rectifying the 
globe as before, and bringing the given place to the 
brass meridian, set the hour circle to 12, and turn the 
globe till the index has passed over 12 hours; if the 
sun's declination is north, elevate the south pole so 
many degrees above the horizon as are equal to the 
declination, otherwise elevate the north pole ; — ^then to 
all places above the horizon the eclipse will be visible. 

JEks. — There was an eclipse of the moon, Jan. 26, 1842, Greenwich 
mean time of opposition 6h. 6m. a., — to what places was it visible ? 
An$, — The whole of Europe, Asia, Australasia, nearly the whole of 
Africa, and the Russian territories in North America, the line of 
visibility cutting the equator in 1° of W. Loog., and 179° of K 
Long. 

Three eclipses of the sun occurred in 1842, viz. on January 11, 
July 8, and December 31, the Greenwich mean times of the con- 
jonctions were respectively 3h. 58m. a., 6h. 55m. m., and 7h. Im. a., 
—to what places might they have been visible? On July 22, 1842, 
there was an eclipse of the moon, Greenwich mean time of opposition 
llh. 18}m. M.,— to what places was it visible? 

* Owing to the effect of parallax, an eclipse of the snn may not be visible, 
even where the san is vertical. The greateut breadth of the earth's surface 
nnder the penumbral shadow of the moon is 70" 20^, but unless the varying 
breadth of this shadow be determined by calculation, it is not possible to teU 
by the globe all the places at which a solax ec\Vi^ft% ^Vl^'H^ nK^SCc^j^ 
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Pbob. XXI. — To find how long the sun shines without 
setting in any place of the north frigid zone^ and how long 
he is totally absent. 

Rule. — Bring the given place to the northern point 
of the horizon; count, from the equator towards the 
north on the brass meridian, the number of degrees that 
the given place is distant from the north pole, and mark 
where the reckoning ends ; turn the globe, and observe 
what two points of the ecliptic pass under the place 
marked ; then find these two points of the ecliptic in 
the circle of rhumbs on the horizon, and exactly opposite 
to them, in the circle of months, will be found tlie days 
on which the longest day begins and ends. In finding 
the length of the longest night, the number of degrees 
that the place is distant from the north pole -must be 
counted from the equator towards the south pole.* 

Ex. — What is the length of the longest day and longest night at 
the North Cape in Lapland ? Aru. — The longest day begins on May 
15 and ends on July 28, its length is therefore 74 days ; the longest 
night begins on Nov. 14 and ends on Jan. 27, its length is therefore 
74 days. 

Find the length of the longest day and longest ni^t at Cape 
Severo, Franklin's Bay, Melyilie Island, the northern point of Spits- 
bergen, the northern point of Nova Zembla, and Barrow's Straits. 

Prob. XXII. — Oiven the place, and the day of the 
month, to find the beginning^ end, and duration of 
twiUghU 

Rule. — ^Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place, bring the sun's place in the ecliptic on the given 
day to the brass meridian, set the hour circle to 12, 
and fin the quadrant of altitude upon the degree of 
latitude on the brass meridian; turn the globe west- 
ward till the sun's place comes to the edge of the 
horizon, — and the hours passed over on the hour circle 
will show the time of the sun setting, or the beginning 



* The longest day always begins before the 21st of Jane and ends after it ; 
and the longest night begins before the 21st or 22d of December and ends 
After It The oonverM of the i^Tob\«PEa «QS?r«n for places in the aoath frigid 

KOIM. 
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of tbe eTening twilight: continue the motion of the 
globe till the sun's place comes to 18** on the quadrant 
of altitude, below the horizon, — ^then the time on the 
hour circle shows when the twilight ends ; the differ- 
ence between which and the time of sunset is the 
duration of twilight. The beginning, etc., of morning 
twilight is found by turning the globe eastward. 

JSb. — At what time does twilight begin, etc, at Edinburgh on 
25th April? Ans, — Begins at Ih. 33m., ends at 4h. 36m. morning; 
begins at 7h. 24m., ends at lOh. 27m. evening ; its duration is there- 
fore 3h. 3m. 

At what hour does twilight begin, etc., at London, Berlin, Paris, 
ICadrid, Morocco, Cairo, Pekin, Hobart Town, and Quebec, on 22d 
March, 25ih October, and 25th December? 

THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

The Celestial Globe is an artificial representation of 
the heavens, on which the stars are accurately laid 
down ; it can receive a motion like the apparent diurnal 
motion of the stars, from east to west, and the spectator 
is supposed to be situated at its centre. It is sus- 
pended in a brass meridian, and supported on a wooden 
horizon, like the Terrestrial Globe. 

The first point of Aries and the first point of Libra, 
in which the Ecliptic cuts the Equinoctial or Celestial 
Equator, are called the Equinoctial Points. The former, 
in which the Sun appears to cross northwards, is called 
the Vernal Equinoctial Point ; the latter, in which he 
appears to cross southwards, is called the Autumnal 
Equinoctial Point. When the Sun is in either of these 
points, the day in every part of the earth is of the same 
length as the night. 

The Solstitial Points are, the first Point in Cancer, 
and the first Point in Capricorn. When the Sun enters 
Cancer we have our longest day, and the Summer 
Solstice commences; when he enters Capricorn we 
have our shortest day, and the Winter Solstice com- 
mences* 
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The Decimation of a heavenly body is its distance 
in degrees, north or south from the Equinoctial; and 
its Right Ascension is its distance, measured on the 
Equinoctial, from the first point of Aries to the point 
cut by a Great Circle drawn through the body, and 
perpendicular to the EquinoctiaL 

The Latitude of a heavenly body is the distance 
between it and the Ecliptic, measured upon a great 
circle, drawn through the body, and perpendicular to 
the Ecliptic; and the Longitude is its distance from 
the first point of Aries, to the point in which this 
circle cuts the Ecliptic. The Sun, being always in the 
Ecliptic, has no latitude. 

The days of the month are marked on one side of the 
Ecliptic, and the signs and degrees of the Zodiac on the 
other side. 

The Zodiac is a belt or zone which extends about 
8** on each side of the Ecliptic, within which all the 
larger planets move. 

PROBLEMS ON THE CELESTIAL GLOBE. 

pROB. I. — To find the right ascension and declination 
of the sun or a star. 

Rule. — ^Bring the sun's place or the star to the brass 
meridian, — the degree on the equinoctial cut by the 
meridian is the right ascension, and the degree on the 
brass meridian is the declination. 

Ux. — What is the right ascension and declination of the 8iin on 
15th May, and of Regulus, in Leo ? Ans. — Sun's b. a. 3h. 30m., dec 
19° N. ; R. A. of Regulus 9h. 57m., and his dec. IS"* N. 

Required the right ascension and declination of the son on the 1st 
August, 25th December, 81st March, and 15th Maj ; and of Castor, 
in Gemini ; Altair, in Aquila ; Alphecca, in Corona Borealis ; Bigel 
and Betelgeux, in Orion ; and Arctoms, in Bootes. 

pROB. II. — To find the latitude and longitude of a star. 

Rule. — ^Bring the north or south pole of the ecliptic 
into the zenith, accoid^ng «a tii^ ^\jdx \& oil the north or 
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gouth side of it ; fix the quadrant of altitude over the pole 
of the ecliptic, and lay its graduated edge over the star, — 
then the degrees between the edge of the quadrant and 
the first, point of Aries show the longitude, and the de- 
grees between the ecliptic and the star show the latitude. 

JSb. — Required the latitude and longitude of Aldebaran, in Taurus, 
and of Pollux, in Gemini. uln«.— Lat. 5** ao^ S., Long. 2s. 6° 54' ; 
Lat. 6** 30' N., Long. 38. 21*. 

Bequired the latitude and longitude of Dubhe, in the Great Bear ; 
Markab, in Pegasus ; Deneb, in Capricornus ; Achemar, in Eridanus ; 
Fomalhaot, in JPiscis Australis ; and of Sirius, in Canis Mi^or. 

Prob. III. — Given theplace^dayofthe months and hour, 
to find what stars are rising, culminating, and setting. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place ; 
bring the sun's place in the ecliptic on the given day to 
the brass meridian, and set the hour circle to 12 : turn 
the globe eastward or westward, according as the time is 
before or after noon, till the index points to the ^ven 
time, — then all the stars on the eastern edge of the horizon 
will be rising, those under the brass meridian culminating, 
and those on the western edge of the horizon setting, all 
above the horizon will be visible, and all under it invisible.* 

Ex, — At Edinburgh, on the 10th January, at 10 o'clock a., what 
stars are rising, what are culminating, and wnat are setting ? 

Ana* — Bising, Mirach in Bootes, Yindemiatrix in Virgo ; culmi- 
nating, m in Lepus, the stars in Orion's belt, and ^ in Taurus ; 
setting, 7 in Pisces, { in Pegasus, and 23 in A user et Yulnecula. 

What stars, at Edmburgh, Paris, Borne, Cairo, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, are rising, culminating, and setting, on March 1st, May 
20th, August 27th, October 25th, and December 25th, at 2 and 4 
e'dook M., and at 9 and 11 o'clock A. 

Prob. IV. — Given the latitude of the place, and the 
day of the month, to find the time when any star or planet 
rises, culminates, or sets, 

EuLE. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place, 
bring the sun's place in the ecliptic, on the given day to 
the brass meridian, and set the hour circle to 12 ; turn 
the globe till the given star or the planet's place comes 

* If the globe be set exactlj north and south, it will represent the lace of 
the heavens at the given time. 
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to the eaBtem edge of the horizon, — the index will show 
the time of rising : bring the star or planet's place to 
the brass meridian, — ^the index will show the time of its 
cidmination : bring it to the western edge of the horizon, 
— and the index will show the time of its setting.* 

Ex, — Find the times, at Edinbnrgfa, of the rising, etc, on tiie 
27th November 1859, of the planet Jnpiter, and also of Aldebaran? 
An8. — Jnpiter rises at 2h. 45m. a., culminates at 9h. 57m. a., and 
sets at 4h. 55m. m. Aldebaran rises at 4h. 30m. A., colminates at 
Ih. 30m. M., and sets at 7h. 45m. k. 

Find the times, at London, Dublin, Aberdeen, Qnebeo, New York, 
and Paris, of the rising, etc, of all the planets on the 25Ui December 
] 862, and also of the star Algenib, in Pegasus. 

Prob. V. — To find on what day of the year any star 
passes the meridian of a given place, at a given hour. 

Rule. — Bring the given star to the brass meridian, and 
set the hour circle to the given time ; turn the globe till 
the index points to 12 noon, — and the day of the month 
on the horizon, which answers to the sign and degree of 
the ecliptic cut by the brass meridian, is Sie day required* 

Ex. — On what days does Aldebaran come to the meridian at 9h. 
A., and at 3h. m. at Edinburgh ? Ant, — Jan. 9th, and October 16th. 

On what days do Procjon, in Canis Major ; Sinus ; Canopus, in 
Argo Navis ; Antares ; and Spica, in Yirgo, come to the meridian, 
when it is 8 and 10 o'clock A., and 2 and 4 o'clock ic at London ? 

Prob. VI. — Given the place, day of the month, and 
hour, to find the altitude and azimuth of the sun or a star. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the 
place ; bring the sun's place in the ecliptic to the brass 
meridian, set the hour circle to 12, and fix the quadrant 
of altitude in the zenith ; move the globe till the index 
points to the given hour, and place the graduated edge 
of the quadrant over the star or the sun's place, — ^the 
degrees on the quadrant over the star will be the altitude, 
and the distance of the edge of the quadrant from the 
north or south points on the horizon will be the azimuth. 

* In moving the globe ronnd, it vill be observed that some stars never 
mt and others never line at the place ior which the globe is rectified ; thetie 
«i« eaUed ch-cmnpoHar stars. 
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JSx. — ^Wbat are the altitude and azimuth of the sun, and of Altair, 
■t Edinburgh, on the 25th December 1859 at 11 o'clock ic ? Ans. — 
S«n*8 altitude, 9° 15'; azimuth, 14° from S. towards £. Star's alti- 
tude, 34** 15' ; azimuth, 45** from S. towards E. 

Find the altitude and azimuth of Mirach, in Bootes ; Menkar, in 
Cetos ; Fomalhaut ; Alkes, in Crater ; Capella, in Auriga; and Regu* 
his, in Leo, at Gibraltar, Madrid, and St Petersburg, on the 2l8t of 
Mtfch, at 3 and 5 o'clock h., and at 8 and 11 o'dock a. 

Pbob. VII. — Given the latitude of the place^ the day of 
the monthf and the altitude of a star, to find the hour. 

Rule. — Rectify the globe for the latitude of the place; 
bring the sun's place in the ecliptic to the brass meridian, 
set the hour circle to 12, and screw the quadrant of alti- 
tude in the zenith ; move the globe both eastward and 
westward till the star comes under the given altitude on 
the quadrant, — and the index will show die time required. 

Ex,— On Not. 25 the altitude of Aldebaran was at Edinburgh 36° ; 
what was the hour ? Aru. — 9h. 5m. A., or 3h. 25m. h. 

What was the time at Edinburgh, on the 25th March, when the 
altitude of Arietes was 30° and 10° ; of Kas Alhagus, in Serpentarius, 
was 45° and 30° ; and of Mirach, was 20°, 40°, and 60°? 

What was the time at the Cape of Good Hope, on the Slst August 
and 10th September, when the altitude of Canopus was 70° and 50° ; 
of Antares, 35° and 55° ; and of Sirios, 25° and 45° ? 

Prob. VIII. — Given the year and day, to find the 
place of a planet 

Rule. — Bring the sun's place in the ecliptic to the 
brass meridian, set the hour circle to 12, and turn the 
globe till the index points to the hour at which the planet 
passes the meridian f' — ^then under the degree of the 
planet's declination on the brass meridian is its place on 
the given day. 

Ex, — What was the place of Mercury and Venus on the 25th De- 
cember 1859, the former having passed the meridian at Ih. 22m. a., 
and the latter at lOh. 53m. h. ? Ana, Mercury was in 21° of Capri- 
corn, declination 23° 23' S. ; Venus was in 18^ of Sagittarius, decli- 
nation 22° 26' S. 

Find the places of the Moon, Jupiter, and Saturn, on the 10th 
January, 21st March, and 15th July 1863. 

Find the place of each of the planets on the first day of each month 
in 1866. 

* The time of passing the meridian and the declination will be found in 
fbe Nautical Alnuuiac, or iu Oliver and Boyd's K«w l^VoKvox^ IsXx&axaiu 
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PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 



Prtsigai. Geography, in the most extended sense, comprehends 
|||l an account of the figure and motions of the earth ; of the com- 
position of its external crust, so far as that has heen investigated ; 
of its mountain-chains, tahlelands, plains, valleys, rivers, lakes ; 
of its animal and vegetahle productions ; of the ocean, with its 
various phases ; and of the surrounding atmosphere. 

Several of these subjects have heen treated in the preceding 
parts of this work ; the others will now be briefly considered. 



I 



DIVISION OF THE GLOBE INTO LAND AND WATER. 

The surface of the globe measures 197,000,000 square miles ; 
and it has been estimated that the ocean covers nearly ^|ths of 
the whole. The solid land of the globe therefore is 51,800,000 
square miles, and the ocean 145,200,000 square miles. 

The northern hemisphere contains 38,200,000 square miles 
of land, and 60,400,000 square miles of water; the southern 
hemisphere contains 13,600,000 square miles of land, and 
88,400,000 square miles of water. It thus appears that the land 
in the northern hemisphere is nearly thrice as large as the 
land in the southern hemisphere ; and this fact accounts for the 
difference of temperature between places situated at equal dis' 
tances north and south of the equator. 

If we conceive the earth to be divided into eastern and western 
hemispheres by the meridian circle 20° west longitude, there will 
be in the eastern hemisphere 37,000,000 square miles of land, 
and in the western 14,500,000 square miles ; in other words the 
land in the western hemisphere is less than |ths of the land in 
the eastern hemisphere.* 

The solid land of the globe has been divided by geographers 
into Islands and Continents ;t the smaller portions being termed 
Islands, and the larger Continents. 

* It has been remarked, that Great Britaiu is situated nearly in the centra 
of the land of the globe ; so that, other things being favourable, we should 
expect to find her, in regard to trade and commerce, the entrep6t of aU 
nations. 

t The nsnal definition of a continent is incorrect, and should be abandoned. 
In examining an artificial terrestrial globe, or & mtc^ ot \}t\^NtQ'^i,^^%s&. 
that all the dij land ia completely surrounded "by \:^« oceaca. 
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The largest portion of continuous land is called the Gbeav 
Eastern Contikent. The portion next in size is called the Con- 
tinent of America, the Western Continent, or the New World, 
in consequence of its comparatiyely recent discoyery. 

The Great Eastern Continent is divided into three portions 
— ^viz. Europe, Asia, and Africa ; and the Western into two — 
viz. North America and South America. The line of g^reatest 
length in the Old Continent, from south-west to north-east, is 
nearly parallel to the equator ; in the New it is nearly at rig^t 
angles to the equator. 

That all the dry land of the glohe was at one time at the 
bottom of the sea, is proved from observations made by geologists 
in every country. The continents and islands must, therefore, 
have been upheaved by some tremendous power in the Interior 
of the earth itself— probably the same force which at the present 
time is the cause of earthquakes and volcanoes. The dry land 
is supposed to have been raised not all at once, but by many 
successive efforts of the upheaving power ; and it is manifest 
either that the greaX mountain-chains must have been thrown up 
before or after the land was raised to its general level, or that 
the upheaving power must have acted with greater energy in 
their locality. 

The projecting figure of all the southern terminations of land, 
and their continuation under the sea by banks and islands, are 
remarkable features. Under nearly the same meridians as the 
southern promontories, the northern coasts reach the highest 
north latitude. This will appear on comparing Cape Horn with 
Boothia Felix and Parry's Isles ; the peninsula of Malacca with 
Cape Severo ; and the C^pe of Good Hope and the Ag^ulhas Bank, 
with the North Cape and the Island of Spitzbergen. A similar 
configuration of the land is repeated on a smaller scale in various 
other places: thus, in Europe, the Scandinavian, the Spanish, 
the Italian, and the Grecian peninsulas ; in Asia, Arabia, Hin- 
dostan. Cochin China, Corea, and Kamtschatka; in North 
America, Florida, Nova Scotia, Greenland, and California — all 
terminate in southern promontories. The chief exceptions to 
this conformation are Jutland in Denmark, and Yucatan in 
America. These peculiar aspects, with others which might be 
noticed, have probably been caused by the currents in the great 
Pacific and Arctic Oceans abrading or washing away the softer 
portions of the land, leaving only the harder and more rocky 
eniineneeii. 
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EZEB0I8E8. 

What does Physical Geography comprehend in its most extended 
sense? How many square miles does the surface of the globe 
measure? How many of these are land ? How many ocean ? How 
many square miles does the land of the northern hemisphere measure? 
and how many the water ? State the number of square miles of 
land and of water in the southern hemisphere. How much greater 
is the land in the northern than in the southern hemisphere ? For 
what does this fact account? 

How has the land of the globe been divided by geographers ? 
What are the smaller portions termed? and what the larger? 
What is the largest portion of continuous land called? and what 
the next in size ? Name the portions into which the great eastern 
and western continents are divided. What has been proved, from 
observations made by geologists, respecting the dry land of the 
^lobe ? What is stated respecting the continents and islands ? What 
IS supposed respecting the raising of the dry land ? What are the 
remarkable features of all the southern terminations of land ? How 
does it appear that nearly under the same meridians as the southern, 
the northern coasts reach the highest north latitude? In what 
other places is a similar configuration of the land repeated on a 
smaller scale ? Mention the oiily exceptions to this conformation. 
By what may these aspects of land have been caused ? 

COMPOSITION OF THE CRUST OF THE EARTH. 

More than sixty substances, including the metals, have 
hitherto resisted the analysis of the chemist, and are, therefore, 
considered simple elementary substances. Of these simple sub- 
stances only sixteen enter, in any large quantity, into the 
composition of mineral bodies, — ^namely, oxygen^ hydrogen^ 
nitrogen or azote^ carbon, sulphur, sodium, potassium, aluminum, 
magnesium, chlorine, fluorine, silicium^ calcium, pTiosphorus, 
manganese, and iron. To enumerate the various compounds 
formed from mixtures of these ingredients, would far exceed the 
limits of this work, — suffice it to say, that water is a compound 
of hydrogen and oxygen; atmospheric air, of oxygen and 
nitrogen, with a small but essential portion of carbonic acid. 
Carbon is the combustible substance in wood, coal, and tuif. 
The diamond is pure carbon. Oxygen forms nearly one-half of 
carbonate of lime, the basis of limestone, one of the most ex- 
tenslYe and useful formations on the globe ; it enters in large 
quantities into all vegetable and animal substances, and at least 
one-half of the earth's crust is composed of it. Iron occurs in 
various forms, and in small quantities enters into the composi* 
tion of many minerals as a colouring matter. 
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TLe chief mineral substances of which either stratified or un- 
stratified rocks are composed, are quartz, feUpar^ mica, augite, 
hamblendj oxide of iron, carbonate of lime, svlphate of lime, car* 
honate of magnesia, and svlphuret of iron. Other minerals 
occasionally occur in rocks, and give to them their peculiar 
character, — such as tourmaline in some kinds of granite, flints in 
chalk and other calcareous formations, and garnets in some 
volcanic rocks. 

Rocks, according to Humboldt, may be diyided into four classes, 
— " 1st, Eruptive rocJzs, or those thrown out from the interior of 
the earth in a liquefied or softened and more or less tenacious 
state (yoloanio and plutonic rocks) ; 2d, Sedimentary rocks, or 
those deposited from fluids, in which the particles had been 
either dissolved or suspended, but from which they had been 
precipitated and deposited upon the surface of the earth ; 3d, 
Metamorphic rocks, or such as have been altered in their intimate 
structure and stratification, either through the contact or vicinity 
of a plutonic or volcanic ejected rock, or — and this is more 
commonly the case — by the penetration of the vaporifonn sub- 
limed matters which accompany the escape of certain molten 
ejected masses ; 4th, Conglomerates^<io^j:sQ or fine grained sand- 
stones and breccias, — crocks made up of mechanically divided 
masses of the three former species." 

The latest eruptive rocks — basalt, greenstones, porphyries, 
etc. — are supposed to exist in a liquefied state underneath the 
granite, and to have been thrown up to the surface of the earth 
by volcanic action, in the same manner as active volcanoes con- 
tinue to throw them up at the present day. In many places there 
are to be seen evidences of these rocks having pierced through 
the granite and superincumbent sedimentary beds, injecting 
themselves between the various strata and overlapping the whole. 

Granite and syenite, which form the peaks of many of the 
loftiest mountains of the world, as well as many low and level 
plains, are supposed to have been in general the oldest igneous 
rocks, and to have been ejected not on the surface but in the 
deeper parts of the earth, and under an immense pressure. 

All these rocks are crystalline in their structure, and have no 
trace of stratification, neither do they contain the remains of any 
vegetable or animal substance. They are massive and homo- 
geneous in their character, and similar to volcanic rocks of the 
present day ; so that no doubt can be entertained of their igneous 
origin. 
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,The fossiliforons strata or formationSi as now recognised by 
the most eminent geologists, are exhibited in a descending series 
in the following table : — 

fxr i> 4 f AllnYiam. 

IV. Jiecent < jy^^^i^^ q^ j^rfft. 



(upper {^li«^°°- 



III. Tertiary -< "^^* 1 Miocene. 

(^ Lower Eocene. 

rCretaceou8-[g^^3_ 

1 Wealden. 

II. Secandanj < Oolite \u^' 



i r 



Banter. 
Trias -i Muschelkalk. 



Kenper. 
^Permian ' f Magnerian limestone. 
I ( New red sandstone. 

J ri«..Yw««;A>w^n« S Coal formation. 
I. Palaozoie < ^^^^^e«>^8 •{ Mountain Ihnestone. 
J DcYonian or Old red sandstone. 

The sedimentary or stratified rocks have evidently been de- 
posited from a fluid (sea or fresh water), in which their particles 
were either mechanically suspended or chemically dissolved; 
they repose upon the unstratified rocks, and are divided into 
the primary^ the palaeozoic^ the secondary^ and the tertiary for* 
mations. The primary formations are called metamorphic rocks, 
in consequence of their being altered in character by coming in 
contact with the plutonic masses. The lower series of the pri- 
mary rocks, gneiss and mica schist, consist of the same minerals 
as granite, but the ingredients are differently arranged. In 
granite the felspar, quartz, and mica are mixed together in 
an irregular granular manner; but in gneiss and mica slate 
they form distinct layers. This laminar appearance, combined 
with the stratification of the mass, is a proof that aqueous agen* 
cies have determined their aggpregation. In these two rocks, and 
also in the day-slate and in primary limestone, no fossils are 
found ; but in tiie palaeozoic and all the subsequent formations 
there are fossil remains of plants and animals whose types are 
no longer to be found on the globe, showing that there have 
been many exertions of creative power in operation uxvoi^ \&is^ 
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fonndations of the world were laid. It is a fact no less carious 
than iustructiye, that the traces of animal existence, daring the 
period of the deposition of the earlier strata, are all of the lower 
classes, and that in the more recent strata remains of animals of 
the higher classes, fishes, reptiles, birds, and mammals, first make 
their appearance. No remains of man have yet been discovered 
except in beds like those now forming; and even species of 
animals at present existing on the globe are only found in the 
newer tertiaiy deposits. 

EXERCISES. 

How many substances have hitherto resisted the analysis of the 
chemist? and what are they, therefore, considered? How many of 
these enter into the composition of mineral bodies ? Name them. 
Of what is water a compound? atmospheric air? In what is carbon 
the combustible substance? What does oxygen form? and into 
what does it enter in large quantities? Name the chief mineral 
substances of which rocks are composed. Into how many classes 
may rocks be divided? What are eruptive rocks? what sedi- 
mentary? what metamorphic? what conglomerate? What are 
the latest eruptive rocks? and how are they supposed to have been 
thrown up |o the surface of the earth? What are seen in many 
places respecting these rocks ? 

What do granite and syenite form ? How are thejr supposed to 
have been ejected? What are all these rocks in their structure? 
and of what have they no trace ? To what are they similar ? and 
of what can no doubt be entertained ? Upon what do the sedi- 
mentary rocks repose? and how are they divided? Why are the 
{irimary formations called metamorphic rocks? Of what do the 
ower series of the primary rocks, gneiss and mica schist, consist ? 
In what does granite differ from gneiss and mica schist ? In what 
formations are no fossils found? Where are fossib found? What 
is stated as a curious and instructive fact? 



HILLS AND MOUNTAINS. 

Elevations of land not exceeding 2000 or 3000 feet are gener- 
ally called hiUst and when several of these are connected by less 
elevated portions of land, they are termed a chain of hills. Higher 
elevations are usually called mountain ; several of these running 
in the same direction are termed a chain or range; and several 
chains or ranges when connected together are called a system. 

The external form of hills and mountains depends chiefly on 
their geological character ; thus, hiUs or mountains principally 
composed of the softer rocks, have generally a rounded contour, 
while those composed of the harder and more durable slatoB shoot 
op into sharp pyranudal peaka. 
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The appearances presented by the tops of xnoimtams are called 
needles, peaks^ teeth^ home, domes; the tipper parts of such moun- 
tains as have been produced by volcanic eruptions are called 
cones; these rise in the form of a sugar-loaf, and are in general 
perfectly regular in their slopes ; at the top there is sometimes 
a hollow in the form of an inverted cone, called the crater. It 
has been observed that chains of mountains are often much 
more steep on one side than on the other. The Pyrenees descend 
on the French or north side far less rapidly than on the 
Spanish or south side ; the Alps are steeper on the Italian or 
south side than on the north ; the great chain of the Scandina- 
vian mountains rises much more abruptly on the west and north 
than on the east and south. The Hinunaleh chain sl6pes grad- 
ually towards the plains of Hindostan, but is rugged and steep 
on the northern or Tibetian side ; while the Andes rise abruptly 
from the sea on the western side, and slope gently towards the 
eastern plains. The same may be seen in small isolated hills, 
such as the Calton Hill, Salisbury Crags, and Arthur Seat, at 
Edinburgh, which rise abruptly from the west, and descend 
gradually towards the east. This phenomenon has been called 
by geologists Crag and Tail, 

Mountain^' Chains, — In examining the map of any country in 
which mountain-chains prevail, it will be seen that these chains 
almost invariably run in the direction of its greatest length. 

In the continent of America, whose gpreatest length, contrary 
to that of the Old World, is from north to south, we find an 
immense and almost unbroken chain of mountains, only second 
in elevation to the highest on the earth, extending nearly 9000 
miles from the Arctic Ocean, in latitude 70^ north, through 
California, Mexico, Central America, Colombia, Peru, Chili, 
Patagonia, and, though broken by the Straits of Magellan, ter- 
minating in the island of Terra del Fuego. In the United States 
are parallel chains stre^hing in the same direction. In South 
America we may trace several chains running north and south, 
enclosing, for hundreds of miles, the beds of the many rivers 
which unite to form the mightyfloodsof the Amazon andParaguay. 

The mountains of Europe may at first sight appear of 
small importance ; but if we connect the Pyrenees, the Alps, . 
the Carpathian, the Balkan, the Asiatic ranges of Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus, <^e chain of Caucasus, the Elburz, the Hindqp 
Coosh, the Belour Tagh, the Kwan-Lun, the Altaian, and the 
Btanovoi mountains, we have a chain, in ^<& Ycsii^VQS^^DA^^fisKRr 
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lion of the old continent, extending at least 13,000 miles. Con- 
nected as this chain is with the mighty Himmaleh, Yonlong, 
and the Peling mountains in China, the mountains of Cochin 
China, the Solyman and Gilgee ranges to the west of the Indus, 
the Ural l^lountains, and the Appenines, it forms a mountain* 
system undoubtedly the greatest and most magnificent on the 
earth. 

The Eastern and Western Gauts in Hindostan would seem to 
terminate towards the south in Adam's Peak, in the island of 
Ceylon. In the Scandinavian peninsula a great mountain-range 
extends from N. to S. through all its length, and, though appar- 
ently unconnected with any other system, may be allied to the 
Ural chain, a spur of which sets westward towards the White 
Sea. In the northern diyision of Airica are the Atlas Mountains, 
extending W.S.W. to E.N.E. from Cape Geer, on the Atlantic, 
to Capes Blanco and Bon, on the Mediterranean, and to the Gulf 
of Cabes. Various spurs set o£f from the principal chain, one of 
which terminates in the IHU of Apes, opposite Gibraltar. Some 
have supposed that the Atlas Mountains are connected with the 
Alps by means of Mount Etna and the Appenines, and with the 
mountains of Spain by the Straits of Gibraltar. The Nile flows 
between two parallel ridges of hills from the elerated plateau 
of Abyssinia ; and from this plateau rise many mountain-peaks 
of vast elevation. A great mountain-chain is supposed to stretch 
across the African continent, from west to east, in the neigh- 
bourhood and in the line of the equator. There are extensive 
ranges in the vicinity of Cape Town. 

If we examine a map of Great Britain, we shall find many 
chains of hills extending from one side of the island to the other, 
not, however, in the line of its greatest length, but from N.E. to 
S. W. Thus the Cheviots extend in this direction between Eng- 
land and Scotland. From St Abb's Head, on the north-east 
coast, a chain, under the different names of the Lammermoor 
Hills, the Moorfoot Hills, the Lowther Hills, etc., runs across to 
the Irish Sea ; while, farther north, the gre&t chain of the Gram- 
pians stretches fromnear Stonehaven across to the AtlanticOcean. 

EXERCISES. 

What are hills? and what is a chain of hills? What are higher 
elevations usuallv called? What is termed a chain? a system? 
On what does the external form of hills and mountains chiefly 
depend ? What is observed of mountains principally composed of 
son rockSf and of those composed of harder slates? What are the 
appearances presented by the t^i^ ol moxniVaAXA c»ll«i? What has 
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been observed ofevery chain of monntains? Give instances. Give in* 
stances of this in small hills. What has this phenomenon been called ? 
In what directions do mountain-chains almost invariablv ran? 
In the continent of America, what do we find ? What is its length ? 
and through what countries does it extend? What are in the 
United States? In South America, what may be traced? Name 
the mountains which, when connected, form a chain in the longi- 
tudinal direction of the old continent. What is the extent of this 
chain ? With what other mountains is this chain connected ? What 
does it form? Where do the Eastern and Western Gauts seem to 
terminate? Describe the range in the Scandinavian peninsula. 
Name the mountains in the north of Africa, and the direction in 
which thev extend. What have some supposed respecting these 
mountains? Where is a great mountain-ran^e supposed to stretch 
across the African continent? Upon exammine a map of Great 
Britain, what do we find ? In what direction do thev run ? Where 
do the Cheviots extend? Under what names is the chain which 
stretches from St Abb's Head to Loch fiyan known? Where does 
the chain of the Grampians run? 

Insidated Mauntairu. — In many parts of the world, especially 
in islands, conical mountains, apparently not connected with 
any chain or system, shoot up to immense heights, — such as 
Moimt Etna, in Sicily ; the Peak of Teneriffe ; Mowna Loa, in 
the Sandwich Islands; Mount Egmont, in New Zealand; and 
many others. These are called insulated mountains; but if 
greater fiuulitios were afforded to geological investigation, there 
can be little doubt some of them might be referred to one system 
or another. 

Age of Mountains, — ^This subject is yet in its infancy, and the 
speculations upon it are liable to great uncertainty, but by an 
accurate analysis of the various parts which compose the dif- 
ferent systems, a tolerably correct estimate may be made, and 
we may be enabled to say that one system or chain was in exist- 
ence before another. For example, it is considered safe to assert 
that the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh, are of more recent 
formation than the Lammermoors or tho Grampian Hills, for 
while, in the rocks composing the Pentlands, are frequently 
found embedded portions of the rocks composing the other two 
ranges, there has in no instance been found any portion of 
the rocks composing the Pentlands In the Lammermoors or 
Grampians. The upheaval of the Pentland Hills must havo 
been subsequent to the formation of the carboniferous system, 
as is evident from its causing the rise of the Mid-Lothian coal- 
beds, ironstone, and limestone. In the same way, it is inferred 
that the Alps are more modem tban tViQ l?yc^Ti!Q^\\i^Tv<^ ^i;sq^ 
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posed of more recent rocks ; wliile both the Pyrenees and the 
Alps are much younger than the mountams in our own country 
composed of granite, gneiss, mica slate, or quartz rocks. 

Volcanoes. — Mountains from which issue smoke, ashes, lava, 
water, and fetid mud, are called volcanoes; and the phe- 
nomena which they exhibit are often grand and terrible. In all 
parts of the earth there are traces of extinct volcanoes, and in 
many places they are still found in activity ; in short, the whole 
earth may be considered as an immense volcano in constant 
activity, with numerous outlets. From the ratio of the increase 
of heat, as we proceed downwards, it has been inferred, that at 
the depth of from 80 to 160 miles, there is a temperature of 
12,000° of Fahrenheit, at which temperature all the known rocks 
would be in a state of fusion ; the solid crust of the globe, there- 
fore, cannot anywhere exceed 160 miles in thickness, and in 
many places it may be much less. It is obvious that as the 
temperature of the earth's crust diminishes in a gpreater ratio 
than the central mass, it will contract and press upon the fluid 
matter of the central mass, and produce volcanic eruptions, 
which, by the laws of mechanics, will burst out where the crust 
is thinnest, and opposes the smallest resistance. It has been 
calculated by M. Cordier that a diminution of jylj^^ of an inch 
in the mean radius of the earth would occasion a volcpnic erup- 
tion. Some have supposed that electrical forces aid greatly in 
these eruptions, but there are, as yet, no sufficient data to guide 
us in such speculations. 

In Asia and America a band of active volcanoes may be traced, 
beginning at Barren Island in the Bay of Bengal, through Sum- 
atra, Java, the Moluccas, and Sunda Islands, the Philippines, 
the Japan and Kurile Islands, the peninsula of Eamtschalka, the 
Aleutian Islands, the Rocky Mountains in North America, the 
moimtains of Mexico, Central America, the Andes of South 
America, the Island of Terra del Fuego, and in Victoria Land. 

In Europe the famous Mount Hecia and several others in 
Iceland, Vesuvius in Italy, and Stromboli, one of the Lipari Isles, 
are ^^ familiar as household words." In Africa are found many 
traces of volcanic action in the Atlas Mountains, and the Peak 
of Teneriffe has. within a recent date, shown tokeuK that its 
flre, though slumbering, is not yet quenched. It was at one 
time supposed that water was a principal ingredient in the pro- 
duction of volcanic action, and that volcanoes were only to be 
found in islands, or upon tb& «iQafio&&\K Tha latter opinion has 
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been long exploded by the discoyery of active volcanoes in the 
centre of Asia, more than a thousand miles from the sea. It is, 
however, remarkable that most of the active volcanoes are at 
short distances from the sea; and it is no less remarkable, that 
amid the eternal snows of the arctic and antarctic oceans, the 
▼olcanic agencies develop themselves no less violently than in 
the temperate regions of the globe. 

List of the Principal Mountains of the World, with their Height 

above the sea in English feet. 

Those marked * are Yolcanoes. 

EUROPE. „ , ^^ 

Height 
Motmtalii. Chain. Country. in feet. 

1. Mount Blanc Alps France 15,744 

2. Mount Rosa..'. Alps Switzerland 15,208 

8. Ortler Spitz Alps Tyrol 12,833 

4k. Mulhacen Sierra Nevada Spain 11,678 

5. Maladetta Pyrenees Spain 11,168 

6. Mount Perdu Pyrenees France 10,994 

.7. *Etna Sicily 10,874 

8. Ruska-Poyana Carpathians Hungary '. 9,912 

9. Olympus ...Turkey 9,754 

10. Mount Como Apennines Italy 9,521 

11. Sneehatten Dovrefield Norway 8,120 

12. Parnassus Greece 8,068 

13. Mount Mezin Cevennes France 5,820 

14. ^Hecla. Iceland 5,210 

15. Ben Nevis Scotland 4,406 

16. *Vesuvius Naples 3,932 

17. Snowdon Wales 3,590 

18. Macgillicuddy's Reeks Ireland 3,414 

19. Ben liomond Grampians Scotland 3,192 

20. *Stromboli Lipari Isles 3,020 

ASIA. 

1. Mount Everest Himmaleh N. of Hindostan..29,002 

2. Kunchin-jinga Himmaleh N. of Hindostan..28,156 

3. Dhawalagiri Himmaleh N. of Hindostan. .26,826 

4. Highest Peak of. Hindoo Goosfa N. of Gabul 20,000 

5. Elburz Caucasus Circassia 18,500 

6. Ararat Armenia 17,112 

7. Demavend Elburz Persia. 14,700 

8. Ophir Sumatra 13,842 

9. *MownaLoa Sandwich Is]and8l3,764 

10. Italitzkoi Altai Central Asia 10,735 

11. DiebelMakmel Lebanon Palestine 10,000 

12. *Awatsba Kamtschatka. 9,600 

13. Olympus. Turkey in Asia... 9,000 

14. Sinai Ai«.\)>\ib.. «««««,«.««« 
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3,000,000 square miles. The northern and eastern portion of 
this immense plain is about 4000 feet above the level of the 
sea, but the southern and south-western portion, where it ap- 
proaches the Himmaleh Mountains, reaches an elevation of at 
least 12,000 feet. The great desert of Gk>bi occupies the centre 
of this tableland. In Affghanistan and Persia there is a plateau 
of 850,000 square miles, the eastern portion of which is 7000 feet 
above the sea, but it gradually slopes towards Persia to 3000 or 
4000 feet. The tableland of Armenia is 7000 feet in elevation ; 
and further west is the plain of Anatolia, which is at least 2000 
feet in height. The tableland of the Deccan, in Hindostan, is 
from 2000 to 3000 feet above the sea. The western part of 
Arabia is a vast plain from 3000 to 4000 feet high, gradually- 
sloping to a much less elevation on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. 

In Afvwa. — That portion of Africa which is situated to the 
north of the sixteenth parallel of north latitude, and compre- 
hends the Sahara, is an immense tableland of small elevation ; 
and the general belief is that the central land of Africa is an 
enormous plateau rising in many places to great elevations 
above the sea, but whose general height does not exceed 
7000 or 8000 feet. Abyssinia is a tableland of much the same 
elevation. 

In America. — In North America the country which stretches 
along the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains, and for about 
400 miles eastward, is a series of tablelands of from 2000 to 
3000 feet in height. The immense plateau of Mexico, extending 
from the north of California to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, is 
from 6000 to 9000 feet in elevation. To the south of the 
Mexican plateau are the tablelands of Central America, about 
6000 feet in height. In South America are the highest table- 
lands on the globe: that of Potosi or Titicaca, between the 
fourteenth and twenty-first parallels of south latitude, is from 
12,000 to 13,000 feet in elevation ; that of Pasco, which extends 
from the tenth to the twelfth parallel of south latitude, is up- 
wards of 11,000 feet high ; and that of Quito, stretching on both 
sides of the equator, is 9000 feet above the level of the sea. 

EXERCISES. 

Where are conical mountains, unconnected with any chain, found ? 

What is said respecting the age of mountains? What is it con- 
sidered safe to assert concerning the age of the Pentland Hills? 
How is this proved ? What is ii^erred of th& Pyc^^nft.^ «sA fe^i:^^ 
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What monntains are called rolcanoes? What are found in all 
parts of the earth? As what may the whole earth be considered? 
From the ratio of increase of beat, as we proceed downwards, 
what has been inferred ? What thickness can the solid cmst of the 
globe not exceed? In Asia and America, where may a band of 
actiye yolcanoes be traced? Name the volcanoes in Europe. In 
Africa what are found ? What is a remarkable fact respecting the 
active volcanoes ? 

What is the height of Mount Blanc? Mulhacen? Maladetta? 
Buska-Pojana? Mount Como? ISneehatten? Bra Nevis and Ben 
Lomond ? Where, and in what countries, are thej situated ? What 
is the height of Mount Everest? DhawaJagiri? Elburz? Dema- 
vend? Djebel Makmel and Italitzkoi? Where are thej situated? 
and in what countries ? 

Name the tablelands in Europe, and their elevations. Of what 
does Central Asia consist? What are its elevations? What occu- 
pies its centre ? What is the extent of the plateau in AffghAniflf flu 
and Persia? What are its elevations? Where areUie other 
tablelands of Asia? and what are their heights? Where are 
the tablelands of Africa situated? Mention the tablelands of 
North America. What are the extent and elevation of Uie plateau 
of Mexico? What is the height of the tablelands of Central 
America? Name the tablelands of South America, and tell where 
they are situated. What are their heights above the level of the sea ? 

PLAINS. 

European Plains, — ^The great European plain extends firom the 
German Ocean to the Ural Mountains. It includes Holland, 
Belgium, the Northern part of France, Prussia, Northern Ger- 
many, the whole of Russian Poland, and Russia Proper. With 
the exception of the Valdai Hills, which are only a few hundred 
feet high, the whole is one monotonous plain. In the north- 
west of Germany there are extensive Hea^ and Landes, which 
extend fi-om Lower Silesia through Hanover to Jutland. Between 
the Gironde and the Pyrenees, in France, there are extensive 
plains of heath and marshes ; while the department of Landes 
consists almost entirely of marshes and heaths, and an extensive 
plain of sand and gravel is found at the mouth of the Rhone. In 
Lombardy and Naples are the most fertile plains of the world ; 
but there are nowhere better cultivated plains than in the south 
and centre of England. 

Asiatic Plains, — The whole of Siberia, from the foot of the 

Altaian mountains, etc., to the Arctic Ocean, is an immense 

plain which gradually sinks into marshes and sloughs, called 

Tundra^ as it approaches the ocean. There are immense plains 

in ibe north-west of China ; in the north of Hindostan ; in the 
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vicinity of the Sea of Aral; in Mongolia; in Persia; and in 
the south-east of Turkey. In the south-east of Russia, and in 
Western Turkestan, there are vast marshes and plains called 
Steppes. 

African Plains, — ^Lower Egypt and Central Africa form an 
immense fertile phun. Rich plains also stretch firom the foot of 
the Atlas Mountains to the Mediterranean Sea. Upper and 
Lower Guinea constitute an extensive plain of (preat fertility. 

American Flaine, — Between the Rocky and Alleghany Moun- 
tains there are extensive plains, stretching from the Canadian 
lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the north of the Canadian 
lakes to the Arctic Ocean. The surfince of these lowlands has been 
estimated at 2,430,000 square miles. They are termed Prairies 
or SavanndhSy and are distinguished into three kinds. The 
bushy or heathy prairies, covered with vines, shrubs, and flowers, 
form the greater part of Illinois, Indiana, and Missouri. Dry 
rolling prairies are so called from their wavy surface, and utter 
want of stagnant pools and swamps ; their vegetation consists 
only of grass, flowers, and weeds, on which browse vast herds 
of bison, many of them numbering from 50,000 to 100,000 
head. The wet or marsh prairies, which are found near the 
embouchures of the great rivers, abound in stagnant pools of 
water, covered with tall rank grass, and sheltering enormous 
alligators. 

In South America the plains are called Llanos^ Sdvas^ and 
Pampas, Between the Andes and the Orinoco is a vast 
plain, measuring at least 250,000 square miles, and with a 
mean height estimated at 200 feet. So nearly level is this 
plain, that in the rainy season the river Rio Negro pours its 
waters into the Orinoco and the Amazon at the same time, by 
the river Casiquiare. The great plain through which the 
Amazon flows, stretching from the Andes to the Atlantic Ocean, 
is one of the most extensive in the world. The Pampas or 
JF^ais extend in length from about 15° south latitude to the 
southern termination of the continent, — a distance of nearly 
2000 miles; their breadth, from the Atlantic to the foot of 
the Andes, varies from 900 to 240 miles. The area of this 
immense plain has been estimated at 840,000 square miles. 
The northern portion is fertile, and covered with fine grass, 
on which graze myriads of wild-horses and bullocks. The 
southern part is marshy, and much less productive than the 
northern. 
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DESERTS. 

Deiterts are barren wastes, consisting chiefly of sand and 
shingle, nearly destitute of water, and with little or no vegetatioB 
beyond a few shmbby plants. When a spring of finesh water 
is found, it forms a green spot termed an Oasis, In Asia the 
principal deserts are the ** Great Desert of Gobi," extending 
from north to south between the Kwan-Lun Mountains and the 
Altaian range, and from east to west from the borders of Western 
Turkestan to the Inchan or Kingan Mountains. The great 
Salt Desert of Persia occupies nearly the whole of ESiorasan 
and Kerman. The great Syrian Desert, to the east of Palestine, 
commences near the Euphrates, and is continued through the 
whole of ArabU to the Arabian Sea. 

In Africa is the well-known Sahara or Great Desert It0 
length from the Atlantic, about 18** west longitude, to the I^^ 
in nearly 30^ east longitude, is at least 2700 miles, whilst its 
breadth extends from nearly 17** to 80** north latitude, giving 
for its surface 2,059,200 geographical square miles. The Libyan 
Desert, west of the Upper Nile, and the Nubian Desert, between 
the Upper Nile and the Bed Sea, may be regarded as merely 
portions of the Sahara. 

In North America, east of the Rocky Mountains, is a great 
desert, with occasional salt-springs and beds of rock-salt, with 
little or no herbage, and entirely destitute of trees ; its average 
breadth is about 400 miles. South from the Columbia River, 
and between the Rocky Mountains and those of California, lies 
an inmieiise desert, consisting of sand and shingle, bare of 
vegetation, and with not a tree to be seen. 

In South America are the sandy deserts of Campos Parexis at 
the sources of the Paraguay, the El Gran Chaco on the west of 
this river, and still farther west, the Las Salinas, or Salt Desert 
The desert of Patagonia, consisting chiefly of shingle and marshes, 
commences near the Rio Negro, and extends southwards about 
800 or 900 miles ; its breadth stretches from the Andes to the 
Atlantic. The desert of Atac&ma is composed of brown and 
black sand, and extends from Potosi to Chili, and from the 
Andes to the Pacific Ocean. 

EXERCISES. 

What is the extent of the great European plain? and what coun- 
tries does it include? WhiEtt is its only diversity of surface? 
What are in the north-weal oi Qoxmaxvy^ etc. ? between the Gironde 
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and the Pyrenees? and in the department of Landes, in France? 
Where are the principal plains of Asia situated? What are the 
marshes and plains in the south-east of Kussia and in Western Tur- 
kestan called? Kame the African plains. What is the situation 
of the extensive plains in North America? and at what has their 
surface been estimated? What are they termed? and how are 
they distinguished? What animal browses in herds over Uie dry 
rolung prairies ? and of what numbers do these herds often con- 
sist ? Where are the wet or marsh prairies found ? and in what do 
they abound ? What animals fill these pools ? In South America 
what are the plains called? Of what extent is the plain between 
the Andes and the Orinoco? What proof is given of its being 
nearly level? Of what extent is the plain urough which the 
Amazon flows ? Name the extent of the plain south of this. What 
is Its estimated surface? What animals feed in vast numbers on 
its northern portion ? 

What are deserts ? Name the principal deserts in Asia, and tell 
their situations. Name the deserts in Africa. What are the length 
and area of the Sahara? Describe the deserts in North America. 
What are the deserts in South America? What is the extent of the 
great shingle desert of Patagonia? of Atac&ma? 

EARTHQUAKES. 

Earthquakes are phenomena closely allied to Toloanoes. They 
are evidently the result of the same physical forces which produce 
volcanoes ; and it has been observed that, when volcanoes happen 
to be near the seat of a country disturbed by an earthqui^e, 
though inactive for various periods, they emit smoke, ashes, and 
frequently lava about the time of the disturbance. In all parts 
of the world earthquakes have been felt, and in no quarter more 
fearfully than in Europe. The great earthquake which engulfed 
Lisbon on the 1st of November 1765, was felt over the whole of 
Europe, in Airica, in the West Indian Islands, and on the conti- 
nent of America : in the north of Africa, a town about eight 
leagues from Morocco, with a population of Horn 8000 to 10,000 
inhabitants, with their cattle, was swallowed up; in Great 
Britain and Ireland the agitation of the waters of lakes was 
perceived; Loch Lomond, in Scotland, without any apparent 
■cause, rose against its banks to the height of two feet four 
inches, and then subsided below its usual level ; at Kinsale, in 
Ireland, the sea rushed into the harbour, whirled round several 
vessels, and then poured into the marketplace; the lakes of 
Switzerland, and the sea off the Swedish and Norwegian coasts, 
were violently agitated ; at Barbadoes and several of the Antilles 
Islands, the tide, which seldom exceeda ^Q VGkOcL<&<i!^^ ^sa^S^ss^ 
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rose upwards of 20 feet; fieyeral vessels in the Atlantic Ocean 
felt the shock as if they had struck upon a rock ; and it is said 
that a ship 40 leagues west from St Vincent experienced so 
Tiolent a concussion, that the men were thrown a foot and a halt 
perpendicularly up from the deck.* In later times, however, 
the West Indian Islands, Ajnerica, and the Asiatic Isles, seem 
to be the regions underneath which the internal forces have been 
most powerfully exerted, and have produced the most fearful 
results. The great earthquake of Riobamba, in 1797, was felt 
over a district of 214,200 square miles; at a distance of 240 
miles the volcano of Pasto, for three months previous to the 
earthquake, had continually emitted a lofty column of smoke, 
which suddenly ceased upon its occurrence; and at the same 
moment, at the foot of Tunguragua, the earth was rent open in 
several places, and threw up such a vast quantity of water and 
fetid mud, called Moya, that 85,000 Indians perished by the 
eruption. In valle3rs 1000 feet broad, the water and mud of 
these eruptions attained the height of 600 feet. 

On the 30th of January 1811, in the Azores group of islands, 
there suddenly appeared an island, which was named Sabrina, 
and was the precursor of terrible earthquakes which, firom May 
1811 till June 1813, almost tminterruptedly shook and devas* 
tated, first, the Antilles ; then the valleys of the Ohio and the 
Mississippi ; and, lastly, the coast of Venezuela. Thirty days 
after the total destruction of the capital of the province, the 
long inactive volcano of Bt Vincent, one of the Antilles, burst 

* On the 1st of November 1765, at about forty minnteti past nine o'clock 
in the morning, a sound as of thunder was heard underground, and, imme* 
diately after, a violent shock threw down the greater part of Lisbon. In 
the course of about six minutes, 60j000 persons perished. The sea at first 
retired, and laid the bar dry ; it then rolled in, rising fifty feet or more above 
its usual level. The mountains in the vicinity were impetuously shaken, 
and are reported to have opened at their summits, which were split antf 
rent in a wonderful manner, huge masses of rock being thrown down into 
the subjacent valleys. Flames, supposed to have been electric, are said to 
have issued from these mountains: they are also said to have smoked; bat 
vast clouds of dust, arising from the demolished city, seem to have ^vea 
rise to this appearance. 

The most extraordinary circumstance which occurred at Lisbon durbg 
the catastrophe was the subsidence of a new quay, built entirely of marble^ 
at an immense expense. A great concourse of people had collected there 
for safety, as a spot where they might be beyond the reach of falling ruins; 
but suddenly the quay sank down with all the people on it, and not one <h 
the bodies ever floated to the surface. A great many boats and small 
vessels anchored near it, fall of people, were also swulowed up as in a 
whirlpool. No fhigments of these wrecks ever rose again to tlie snrfkce^ 
•fld toe water in the place where the quay had stood has been asoertained 
to be too Athoms deep. 
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forth with a frightful explorion. A remarkable phenomenon 
accompanied this emption : at the moment of its occurrence an 
appalling subterraneoos noise was heard in Soath America over 
a district of 35,000 square miles. The inhabitants agreed in 
comparing the sound to the noise of heavy artillery. The dis- 
tance from the confluence of the Kio Negro with the Apure (the 
Stance at which these sounds were heard) to the rolcano, 
measured in a straight line, is no less than 628 miles. This 
noise was certainly not propagated through the atmosphere, but 
must have arisen from some deep-seated subterranean cause. 
Its intensity was, moreover, hardly greater on the shores of the 
Caribbean Sea, near the seat of the raging volcano, than in the 
interior of the country, in the basin of the Apure and the 
Orinoco. 

On the 20th of February 1835, a terrible earthquake suddenly 
and completely demolished Conception and Talcahuano, besides 
seventy villages in Chili. Shortly after the shock, a gi-eat wave, 
with a smooth outline, was seen, at the distance of three or four 
miles, approaching the shore. At the head of the Bay of Con-' 
ception it broke in a fearful line of white breakers, which 
rushed up to a height of twenty-three feet above the highest 
spring-tides. The force of this wave was so great that a cannon 
at the fort, four tons in weight, was carried by it fifteen feet 
inwards. A schooner was left in the midst of the ruins, 200 
yards fix)m the beach. The first wave was followed by two 
others ; and, in one part of the bay, a ship having been pitched 
high and dry on the shore, was carried off by the retiring wave, 
—was again driven on shore, and again carried off. 

In most earthquakes the motion of the ground is undulatory, 
or similar to a sea- wave. Sometimes, however, there is a ver- 
tical motion from below. The vertical motion was exceedingly 
violent in the earthquake of Riobamba in 1797, the bodies of 
many of the inhabitants of the unfortunate city being tossed 
across a river to the summit of a hill some hundred feet high. 
The phenomena attending earthquakes have been but partially 
observed, and very inadequately explained, and no wonder ; for 
when a man feels the solid crust of the globe giving way 
beneath his feet, and sees around him the edifices reared by 
human skill and labour crumbling before his eyes, he cannot 
look upon the scene with that calm and philosophic spirit so 
necessary for discriminate and nice inquiry. 
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What are earthquakes? Where hare thej been felt? Whei 
did the great earthqaake which engulfed Lisboa occur? Where 
was it felt ? What calamity did it produce in the north of Africa? 
Mpntion some of its effects in Great Britain and Ireland. What 
took place in other parts of Europe ? What occurred in the West 
Indies and in the Atlantic ? In what regions have earthquidces, in 
later times, produMd the most fearful results? When did the great 
earthquake of Kiobamba happen? Over what extent was it felt? 
How many Indians perished oy the water and mud eruptions at the 
foot of Tnnguragua r What was the precursor of the great earth- 
quakes whicn happened between 1811 and 1813? What places felt 
the effects of these earthquakes? What remarkable phenomenon 
accompanied the eruption of the volcano of 8t Vincent? To what 
did the inhabitants compare this noise? What demolition was 
caused in Chili by the earthquake in 1835 ? What occurred shortly 
after the shock ? What proofs are given of the force of this wave ? 
What is the motion of the ground in most earth<iuakes ? What 
instance is given of the violence of the vertical motion in the earth- 
quake of Biobamba in 1797 ? 

SPRINGS. 

Springs are finrmed from melted snow, dew, vapour, and rain, 
which, falling on high elevations of the land, are filtered through 
the fissures of the rocks, and, combining together, issue from 
the earth at a lower level, and, it may be, at the distance of 
several miles. 

Springs which continue without any apparent increase or 
diminution of their waters, are called perennial; such as, at 
certain seasons of the year, cease to flow, are called periodical; 
such as alternately flow and stop, are called intermitting; and 
those whose waters ebb and flow at short and regular intervals, 
are called reciprocating springs. 

In Greenland many of the springs and fountains rise and £sdl 
with the flow and ebb of the tide. In England and Wales, and 
in Spain, many springs have similar periodical returns. At 
Giggleswick, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, there is a well 
which ebbs and flows several times in an hour, and altogether 
ceases to flow when the weather is either very dry or very 
wet. 

Common spring water is generally, to a certain extent, im- 
pregnated with mineral and earthy matters, particularly with 
gypsum, lime, and saline particles. 

When the water of a spring contains a sensible portion of 
gaaeoua or mineral ]^actA!&Uft, It is called a mineral spring* 
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Mineral springy may be diyided into four classes : Itt, Those 
2ontaining salts of iron are called martial or chalyhectte springs ; 
2dj Those which contain a considerable portion of one or more 
iilVAliTift or earthy salts are called saline springs ; Sd, Such as 
are combined with carbonic acid gas or fixed air are called 
aeidiiUms springs; and, 4^, 8ach as are impregnated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen are called eulphweotts or hepatic springs. 
The temperature of springs is, in general, subject to the same 
causes which regulate the heat of the earth's surface; and 
imless they are of very small depth and extent, the temperature 
is generally a little higher than the mean annual temperature 
of the place where they are situated. From this mean tem- 
perature, however, many springs vary very widely, reaching 
nearly tiie temperature of the boiling point of water. The 
spring of Urijino, in Japan, is 212° Fahrenheit. The hot 
springs of La Trinchera, three leagues from Valencia, in South 
America, form a rivulet which, even in seasons of the greatest 
drought, is two feet deep and eighteen feet wide; their tem- 
perature is 195° Fahrenheit, and it is said that eggs can be 
boiled in them in four minutes. At the distance of forty feet 
there are other springs entirely cold. Both cold and hot springs 
contain, in solution, great quantities of calcareous matter, which, 
when deposited, forms rocks. The hot springs of San Philippo, 
in Tuscany, have formed a considerable hill of calcareous tujf 
(Travertin)^ as hard and compact as limestone. It is curious to 
know that the ancient temples, the gorgeous palaces, the mag- 
nificent churches — ^in a word, all Rome itself—- are built of the 
concretionary masses which have been deposited by springs. 

RIVERS. 

The water flowing from melted snow, and from springs, 
forms currents called rilU or rivtdets; several of these com- 
bined are called streams; and streams gradually descending 
from higher to lower levels generally unite in one large current 
ot river J which conveys their collected waters to the ocean. 

The high land which separates from each other the sources 
of rivers flowing in different directions, is called the water'shed 
of these rivers ; the surface of a country which is drained by 
a river, is called the basin of that river. 

The principal water-shed of Europe is the Alps, whence issue 
the chief rivers of the continent, viz. : the Danube^ Ajsx^ Imu 
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Adige, Adda, Tessmo, Rhone, and the Rhine, which all take 
their rise at no gre&t distance from each other. 

The Valdai Hills, the Carpathian MoontainSf and the Pyre- 
nees, form other water-sheds, from which the Western Dwina, 
Northern Dwina, Volga, Don, Dnieper, Vistola, Pmth, Theiss, 
Ehro, Gironde, etc., issue. The Scandinavian mountaina fonn 
the water-shed of the Norweg^ian and Swedish rivers. 

Rivers, when not obstructed, g^erally flow at right angles to 
the mountain-chains, from whose upper ridges they take their 
rise; but as they must always follow the descending levels, 
they often take a very irregular and drouitous course to the 
sea. In the course of ages, rivers cut channels for themselves 
through the hardest rock, and they are occasionally turned 
from their courses by natural or accidental obstructions. In 
tropical countries, where they frequently overflow their banks, 
they sometimes scoop out new channels; but, for the most 
part, they follow the hollow valleys previously formed for their 
reception. 

It is remarkable that most of the great rivers flow from west 
to east, from north to south, or from south to north, and that 
veiy few flow from east to west. 

The comparative velocity of the great rivers of the globe is 
not known with any degree of certainty ; their volume of water 
and their degree of slope are the only data whence their velocity 
has hitherto been estimated. Where the fall of a river is sudden, 
and its velocity extremely quick, it forms what is called a 
rapid; and where it rushes over a perpendicular rock it makes 
what is called a cataract or vxxterfdJL Where a rivulet or small 
stream dashes over a rock it makes what is called a cascade. 

The Rhone, in part of its course, has a slope of one foot in 
2620 feet, and it flows at the rate of 120 feet in a minute, or 1^ 
mile an hour. 

Rivers, especially when flooded, carry down with them large 
quantities of solid matter held in suspension; and as their 
velocity decreases when they approach the sea, this suspended 
matter is deposited, and forms triangular banks called DeUas. 
These deltas gradually increase in size until they rise above the 
ordinary level of the river; and, in many places, they form large 
tracts of rich and fertile land. From this cause most large 
rivers discharge themselves into the sea by several mouths-- 
as the Nile, the Ganges, the Brahmapootra, the Orinoco, the 
Afississippi, the Volga, the Danube^ the Rhone, and the Rhine. 
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In iome xirera, at spring-tideB, there is seen a remarkable 
phenomenon called the Bore, This is a wave rising from five 
to fifteen feet in height, ascending the river in opposition to its 
descending current, and, as it rushes onward with its foaming 
crest, threatening destruction to whatever may oppose its course. 
In the Amazon it hears the name of the Rollert, and is of 
remarkable height and velocity. In the Hoogly branch of the 
Ganges it is called Bora; at the junction of the Euphrates and 
the Tigpris it is called Bar^ and at the mouth of the Garonne it 
18 termed MascareL 

Many rivers, in tropical countries, periodically overflow their 
banks, and the deposits of tiarthy matter which they leave 
behind their retiring waters fertilize the soil, and render the use 
of other manure unnecessary. The people of £g3rpt watch the 
rising of the Nile with the greatest anxiety, as their crops 
depend entirely upon the height to which its waters rise. 
These overflowings are caused by the melting of the snow on 
the mountuns whence the rivers issue, and by the periodical 
rains in the countries through which they flow. 

Tablb exhibiting- the Length of the Principal Bivers of the 
World, the Countries through which they flow, and the Seas, 
etc, into which they fall. 

EUROPE* 

Length 
Riven. Flow through Fall into in mllea. 

Volga Russia Caspian Sea 2400 

Danube Germany, etc Black Sea 1790 

Dneiper Russia Black Sea 1260 

Don Russia Sea of Azoph 1100 

f Switzerland, Ger-*^ 
Rhine •< many, and Uol->- North Sea 760 

( land j 

Elbe Germany, etc North Sea 690 

Tagus Spain and Portugal.. Atlantic Ocean 5lo 

Donro Spain and Portugal.. Atlantic Ocean 4G0 

Po Italy Adriatic Sea 450 

Seine France English Channel 430 

Guadalquiver Spain Atlantic Ocean 290 

Severn England Bristol Channel 240 

Shannon Ireland Atlantic Ocean 224 

Thames England German Ocean 215 

Tay Scotland .....German Ocean 120 

*" ftith"°'.!^.!.!^}s~t'«"^ ««™»" Oce«i 118 
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ASIA. 

IiOBgtll 

Uren. Flow throagli Fall into in miles. 

Tan^tse-Kiang China Pacific Ocean 3200 

Yenisei Siberia Arctic Ocean 2900 

Hoangho China Yellow Sea ..2600 

Objfuid Irtish Siberia Arctic Ocean 2500 

Lena Siberia Arctic Ocean 2400 

Amoor or Saghalien.. Mongolia, etc Oulf of Tartarj 2300 

Eophrates. Torkejin Asia Persian Gull 1700 

Indus Hindostan Arabian Sea 1700 

Ganges Hindostan Baj of Bengal 1500 

Brahmapootra Assam, etc Bay of Bengal 1500 

Oxus or Amoo Turkestan Sea of Aral 1300 

Irrawadj E. Peninsula Bay of Bengal 1200 

Jordan... - Palestine DcAd Sea • 150 

AFRICA. 

Kile .....Nubia and £g7pt...Mediterraneaa Sea.....3300 

Kiger or Quorra Nigritia Gulf of Guinea. 2300 

Zambezi ...Mozambique Indian Ocean 1400 

Congo or Zaire Congo Atlantic Ocean 1000 

Orange or Gariep South Africa Atlantic Ocean 1000 

Senegal Senegambia.... Atlantic Ocean... 1000 

Gambia.....«...........Senegambia .....Atlantic Ocean.. 1000 

AMERICA. 

Mississippi, from ') 

the source of the ^United States Gulf of Mexico 4265 

Missouri ) 

Amazon or Maranon.Brazil Atlantic Ocean 4000 

La Plata and Parana.Brazil and La Plata.. Atlantic Ocean 2350 

"olum^eUktjIC""-'* Gulf of St Lawrence ..2000 

Mackenzie British America Arctic Ocean 1600 

Orinoco Venezuela Atlantic Ocean 1480 

Rio Grande del Norte.Mexico, etc Gulf of Mexico 1400 

Columbiaor Oregon. .United States Pacific Ocean 1000 

Ohio United States Mississippi 1000 

Colorado United States, etc.Gulf of California 700 

Hudson .^.....United States Atlantic Ocean , 325 

EXERCISES. 

How are springs formed? Describe the different kinds of springs. 
What is stated of many of the springs in Greenland ? in England and 
Wales, and in Spain ? With what is common spring-water generally 
impregnated ? What is a mineral spring ? Into how many classes 
may mineral springs be divided? Describe them. What is said 
Bbottt the general temperatnxe oi vgncVxi^'^ ^q >n\!A.\ ^^^^oe do many 
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rpringi, which vary from this mean temperature, reach? Give 
instances. Mention what both cold and hot springs contain in solu- 
tion. What have the hot springs of San Philippo in Tuscany formed? 
Bepeat what is said of the Duildings of Kome. 

How are rivulets formed ? What are several rivulets combined 
called ? What does the union of several streams form ? What ia 
called the water-shed of rivers ? what the basin ? What is the 
principal water-shed of Europe ? Name the chief rivers which issue 
m>m it. Kame the other water-sheds of Europe. What rivers flow 
from them ? How do rivers, when not obstructed, genendly flow ? 
What is it said the^r do in the course of ages? In tropic^ countries 
what do they sometimes do ? What remarkable fact is stated of the 
course of most of the greater rivers ? Describe a rapid ; a cataract ; 
a cascade. What do rivers, especially when flooded, carry down 
with them? When deposited, what does it form ? What oo these 
deltas in many places form ? Name some of the rivers which, from 
tiiis cause, disdiarge themselves by several mouths. In some rivers, 
at spring-tides, what remarkable phenomenon is seen ? Describe it. 
By what names is it called in the Amazon, in the Hoogly, at the 
junction of the Euphrates and Tigris, and at the mouth of the 
Garonne ? What results from many rivers in tropical countries over 
flowing their banks ? Mention what is said of the people of Egypt. 
By what are these overflowings caused ? 

What is the length of the Volga? the Danube? the Rhine? the 
Tagus? the Seine? the Shannon? the Thames? and the Tav? 
Through what countries do they flow ? and into what do they fall ? 
What is the length of the Tang-tse-Kiang? the Yenisei ? the Amoor ? 
the. Euphrates? the Ganges? and the Jordan? Through what 
countries do they flow ? and into what do they fall ? What is the 
lengtii of the Nile? the Niger? the Zambezi? the Orange? and the 
{Senegal ? Through what countries do they flow ? and into what do 
they ffdl? What is the length of the Amazon? the Mississippi? 
the St Lawrence ? the Orinoco ? and the Columbia ? Through what 
countries do they flow? and into what do they fall? 
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Lakes are inland bodies of water entirely snrrotmded by land, 
and may be distiuppiished into four kinds: — Ut, Small lakes 
which receive no stream of running water, and have no outlet : 
these are generally considered to be craters of extinct volcanoes. 
2df Lakes which receive no streams of water, being fed by 
springs at the bottom, but have an outlet. Bdj Lakes which 
both receive and ^scharge streams of water. And, 4^^, Lakes 
which receive streams of water, but have no visiblo outlet : these 
are generally more or less salt. 
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Table of the principal Lakes in the World, with their Area 

in Square Miles. 

EUBOPE. 

W.MA Areata v«wi^ Areata 

^■"^ Bq. Miles. ^^'^ Sq. MUes. 

I i an O^»««»»»«»»— —»•»««»»« «»«»»»»DOiH/ ^Cft^n ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• Ido 

Onega 3280 Maggiore 152 

Wener 2136 Nenfchatel 115 

Wetter » 830 Lomond 43 

Geneva 240 Ta^ 15 

Constance 228 Windermere.... • 10 

Qarda ^ 183 

ASIA. 

Caspian Sea, salt 140,000 Ummeah, salt 1,800 

Sea of Aral, salt 26,000 Zurrah, salt 1,100 

Baikal 20,000 Dead Sea, salt 860' 

Balkash, salt 7,000 SeaofOalUee 76 

The mean level of the Mediterranean is 83 feet ahove the Caspian 
Sea; 329 feet above the Sea of Galilee; and 1812 above the Dead 
Sea. The saline matters suspended in the water of the Dead 
Sea amount to about one-fourth of its weight. 

AFRICA. 

Albert-Nyanza Kvanjizi-KTassa 

Victoria-Nyanza 36,000 Shirwa 3,600 

Tanganyika 30,000 Dembea 1,480 

Tchad 15,000 Kgami or Mampoor 

AMERICA. 

Superior 43,000 Great Bear Lake 8,000 

Huron 16,500 Titicaca 4,000 

Michigan 13,500 Nicaragua 3,260 

Ontario 12,600 Athabasca 3,000 

Great Slave Lake 12,000 Chapala 650 

Erie 11,000 Champlain 500 

Winnipeg 9,000 

EXERCISES. 

What are lakes ? and into hovr manj kinds may they be distin- 
guished ? Describe the di£ferent kinds. 

What is the area of the Caspian Sea ? Sea of Aral ? Lake Baikal ? 
and the Dead Sea? Name the salt lakes of Asia. What is the area 
of Lado^? Wener? Geneva? Neagh? Lomond? Tav? Winder- 
mere ? What is the area of Viotoria-Nyanza ? Tanganyika ? Tchad ? 
Shirwa? and Dembea? What is the area of Superior? Huron? 
Michigan? Great Slave Lake? and Titicaca? 
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THE OCEAN. 

The ocean is that immense body of salt water which sarroandii 
the globe, and penetrates every coast. Its bed is very irregular, 
having what may be termed submarine mountains, bills, plains, 
and valleys. 

The clidef peculiarities of the waters of the ocean are colauTf 
sdUnesSf temperature, depth, lev^l, and movements. 

The colour of the ocean is a deep bluish-green, becoming 
brighter as it approaches the coasts and the embouchures of 
great rivers. Particular seas have different colours, produced 
entirely by local jcauses. The eastern part of the Mediterranean 
Sea has a purple tint; the waters in the Gulf of Guinea are 
whitish ; around the Maldive Islands they are black ; between 
Japan and China they are yellowish, from marine plants ; they 
are green to the west of the Azores and Canaries; they are 
vem^on on the coasts of California ; they are reddish at the 
mouth of the La Plata, and, as the name denotes, in the Sed 
Sea, from the red coral which forms its bed. 

All the water of the ocean is salt, but the saltness differs 
slightly in degree. Near the embouchures of great rivers, and 
in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, where vast masses of ice 
and snow are melted, and mingle with the sea, the saltness is 
less than at a great distance from land. Lenz, in his voyage 
round the world, found the maximum of saltness in the Pacific 
Ocean to be in latitudes 22° north and 17*^ south ; the zone of 
minimum saltness lies a few degrees to the south of the equator. 
The waters of the ocean contain one-twenty-sixth part of their 
weight of saline matter, two-thirds of which consist of common 
salt, and the other third of salts of soda, lime, and magnesia. 
Minute quantities of iodine and bromine are found in sea- water. 

The temperature of the ocean is much more constant than the 
temperature of the atmosphere, and not subject to such sudden 
transitions. This arises from water being a slow conductor of heat, 
absorbing and emitting it much less freely than the atmosphere. 

According to Sir James Ross, the whole waters of the ocean, 
at a depth which varies with the latitude, have a constant tem- 
perature of 39J degrees of Fahrenheit's thermometer, which is 
also the temperature of water at its greatest density. This 
Constant temperature is found at the equator to be 7200 feet 
from the surface ; and, proceeding south, the depth of constant 
temperature gradually decreases uutH «X b^"" "l^' ^,^^^\kqk^^c^ 
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tare is nnifonnly that of the mifkce. From 56^ 26' S., the 
depth of constant temperature gradually increases to 4500 feet 
below the smrface, at 70° S., and again rises as we approach the 
pole — a remarkable fact, for which no reason, as yet, has been 
assigned. On the north side of the equator the same changes 
of temperature haye been observed. 

The mean temperature of the surfiice of the ocean, oyer 10° of 
latitude on each side of the equator, is 80° Fahrenheit; at the 
tropics it is about 75°; m Utitude 60°, it is 50°; in the Arctic 
and Antarctic Oceans it is 30**, and lower. 

The temperature of the surface of the ocean has been obseryed 
to be generally lower at mid-day than the temperature of the 
atmosphere in the shade, and to be always higher at midnight; 
at sunrise and sunset both temperatures are generally the same. 
The mean of a given number of observations of the temperature 
of the surface of the water, and of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, taken at six o'clock in the morning, at noon, at six in 
the evening, and at midnight, shows invariably a higher tem- 
perature in the sea, in whatever latitude the observations are 
made. The mean temperature of the surface of the ocean, at 
some distance from any continent, is higher than the mean 
temperature of the atmosphere with which they are in con- 
tact ; and the sea, over a bank, is always colder than in places 
where the water is deeper, the difference being greater the 
higher the bank. This diminution of temperature might be 
turned to use in forewarning the navigator of approaching 
danger, and, if carefully attended to, would be the means of 
saving life and property. It is pleasing to reflect that, even 
in the vast ocean, the dangers which beset the path of man 
are indicated by an invariable law of nature. 

The depth of the ocean varies from a few feet to several miles. 
In the Arctic Sea, Captain Scoresby sounded with a very heavy 
lead to the depth of 7200 feet, and found no bottom; and Sir 
James Ross, in the Atlantic Ocean, in latitude 15° 3' S., and 
longitude 23° 14' W., found no bottom with a line of 27,600 feet 
(nearly 5J miles). This is nearly equal to the height of Mount 
Everest, the highest of the Himmaleh Mountains (29,002 feet). 
Even greater depths are said to have been reached. 

The surface of seas which directiy communicate with each 
other, must be considered as uniform in elevation. Local causes 
and prevailing winds and currents, however, in extendvely 
landlocked seas — ^the Bed Sea, ioi «xam\)le— have produced per- 
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mfment bat inconsiderable differences of leveL At tbo Isthmns 
of SaeZf the sorfaoe of the Red Sea has been ascertained to be 
about seven and a half feet at high water above the level of the 
Mediterranean, bat mach less at other times. Ck>raboeaf and 
Delcros, two eminent mathematicians and astronomers, in their 
geodetical survey of the Pyrenees from the Mediterranean to the 
Atlantic, found no appreciable difference in the level of these 



The movements of the waters of the ocean consist of Tidal 
waves, Wind waves, and Currents. The Tidal wave is caused 
by the attraction of the sun and the moon. At new and full 
moon, the highest tides, termed Springs, are produced by the 
combined action of the sun and the moon. The tides gradually 
decrease to the quarters, when the sun's attraction acts at right 
angles to that of the moon, and then we have the lowest tides, 
called Neap-tides. The phenomena of the flow and ebb of the 
tide are common to all seas, with the exception of very small or 
landlocked seas, in which the tide, though it may exist, is 
imperceptible. In the open ocean, ike tide seldom rises more 
than a few feet. At St Helena, the gpreatest rise is only 3 feet; 
at Tahiti it is scarcely perceptible ; at St Malo it is 50 feet ; 
at Bristol it is 40 feet ; and in the Bay of Fundy, Nova Scotia, 
it is said to be from 65 to 70 feet. Such extraordinarily high 
tides are caused by the conformation of the coasts and the 
narrow channels through which the great waters of the ocean 
axe forced. 

The action of the winds upon the sar&ce of the ocean produces 
waves of various heights, ^e gpreatest probably not exceeding 
40 feet. The height of waves produced by storms generally 
averages from 10 to 20 feet; bat though only the surface of 
the ocean is agitated at the place where the storm is raging, yet 
at very great distances from that spot, an under movement of the 
waters, called a ground-swell, is felt. At Leith a ground-sweti. is 
observed three or four days after a hurricane in the West Indies. 

The currents of the ocean, which exercise so great an influence 
on the intercourse of nations, on the present aspects of the land, 
and on the climate of the seashores, present this remarkable 
spectacle, — they cross the ocean, of definite breadths, in different 
directions, and in the same manner as rivers; the immoved 
neighbouring watery strata forming, as it were, the banks of 
the streams. The general motion of the sea between the tropics 
from east to west, known as the equatorial current, is regarded 
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as the oonfleqaence of the advancing times of the tides and of 
the Trade Windi. The resistance of the east coasts of the 
continents which the cnrrent encounters, alters its direction. 

The narrow currents which pursue their course through the 
ocean, are found to be warmer than the sea in high, and colder in 
low latitudes. Tlus is observed in the celebrated Ovlf Stream. 
The beg^inning of this immense current is to the south of the 
Cape of Good Hope, whence it follows the AMcan coast to the 
Gulf of Guinea. Then stretching to the west, it debouches 
from the Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of Mexico, through the 
Gulf of Florida, running to N.N.E. ; gradually getting fiEurther 
and farther from the coast of America, it turns off eastward by 
the banks of Newfoundland, and crosses the Atlantic, £requentiy 
throwing the seeds of tropical plants upon the coasts of Ireland, 
Scotland, and Norway. The prolongation of the stream to the 
north-oast tends to mitigate the cold both of the sea and of the 
climate about the North Cape of Norway. The warm water of 
the Gulf Stream, after it has turned eastward from the banks of 
Newfoundland, and at no great distance from the Azores, sends 
off a branch to the southward. It is here that the great mass 
of seaweed is met with which made so strong an impression on 
the minds of Columbus and his companions, and was named by 
Oviedo the seaweed meadow. 

The great current of the Pacific Ocean brings the cold water 
of the high southern latitudes to the coasts of Chili and Peru, 
first from south to north, and then from the Bay of Ajica from 
S.S.E. to N.N. W. In the middle of the tropics, at certain seasons 
of the year, the temperature of the waters of this cold stream 
is not higher than 60° ; the temperature of the motionless water 
by which it is bounded being as high as from 81 j^" to 84}*^ Fahr. 
Where the seaboard of South America, near Payta, advances 
farther to the west, this stream turns suddenly in the same direc- 
tion from off the coast, and takes a course from east to west ; so 
that those sailing northwards come frx)m a colder to a warmer sea. 

EXERCISES. 

Describe the ocean. Of what does its bed consist? Mention the 
chief peculiarities of its waters. Of what colour is the ocean ? On 
what do the different colours of particular seas depend ? Mention 
the colour of some seas, etc. Is all the water of the ocean of the 
same degree of saltness? Where is the saltness less ? What do the 
waters of the ocean contain? What else are found in sea water? 
What is stated of the temperature of the ocean? Whence does tiiis 
arise ? What is the constant temperature of the waters of the ocean 
at a dep^h which varies with th.e \B;dl\3LdA*i 
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At what deptii is this constant temperature found at the equator ? at 
laL 56° 26' ? and at lat. 70° ? Give the mean temperature of the sur- 
face of the ocean in different hititudes. What has been' found hj 
observation respecting the temperature of the ocean and the tempera- 
ture of the atmosphere ? What is observed of the sea over a bank ? 
How may tliis diminution of temperature be useful ? What natural 
reflection arises from tliis? What is stated of the depth of the 
ocean? What is stated of the soundings of Captain Scoresby, and 
Sir James Ross? of deep soundmgs generally? What is stated of 
the sur&ce of seas which directly communicate with each other? 
What have produced permanent but inconsiderable differences of 
level in landlocked seas? 

Of what do the movements of the waters of the ocean consist ? By 
what is the tidal wave caused? When and how are spring-tides 
produced? When have we the lowest tides, and what are they 
called? What is stated of the ebb and flow of the tide? In the 
open ocean, what is the rise of the tide ? at St Malo ? Bristol ? the 
Baj of Fundy? By what are such high tides caused? Of what 
height are waves produced by the action of the winds upon the waters 
of uie ocean and by storms? What is felt at a very great distance 
from the place where a storm is raging? What is stated of Leith? 

What remarkable spectacle do the currents of the ocean present ? 
What is the motion of the sea between the tropics ? and or what is 
this the consequence? What alters the direction of the equatorial 
current? Where does the Gulf Stream begin? Describe its 
course. On the coasts of what countries does it throw the seeds 
of tropical plamts? What does the prolongation of this stream to 
the north-west tend to do? What is found near the Azores? and 
on whose minds did it make a strong impression? What was it 
named? Mention what is said of the great current of the Pacific 
Ocean. What is stated of its temperature in the middle of the 
tropics at certain seasons of the year? 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

The atmosphere, or that gaseoos fluid which sarronnds the 
earth and ocean, performs most important functions in the econ- 
omy of nature. The chemical analysis of dry air shows that 
it contains, per volume, 20y%th oxygen, 79^'ffth azote, from 1 to 
5 hundredths carbonic acid, and a small portion of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, with slight traces of ammoniacal vapours. Besides 
these substances, which under all circumstances, and in every 
situation, are essentially combined in the atmosphere, others 
may he accidentally mixed with them, especially near the sur- 
face of the earth, though their chemical nature has not yet been, 
subjected to analysis. The putrefactions of animal and vege- 
table matter which are continually going on, give rise to miasmat- 
ical vapours which produce fevers of aguish and typhoid typeSv 
besides those diseases to which the youxi^ ax^ ^^x^\aA^\oi»:^ks^ 
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The atmoflpbeie 10 sapposed to extend te forty-fiye or fifty 
miles abore the earth, gradually dimmishing in density as we 
proceed upwards. The weight of the atmosphere in a mean 
state is ascertained by the aid of the barometer to be the same 
as a column of mercury about SO inches in height. It thai 
presses with a weight of 15 pounds ayuirdupois on every square 
inch of surface. Were its density uniform throughout its entire 
height, it would only extend t • a height of 27,000 feet, or about 
five miles; but its density decreases in a geometrical ratio, 
wliile the height increases in an arithmetical ratio ; so that at 
two miles in height its density is reduced to two-thirds, or to 
about twenty inches of mercury. For every 950 feet of eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea, there is a diminutioii of pressure 
of about one inch of mercury. 

The whole weight of the atmosphere has been estimated at 
five quadrillions, two hundred and eighty>seven trillions, three 
hundred and fifty billions of tons. 

The atmosphere is essential to the existence of animal and 
vegetable life. It supplies oxygen for respiration, and afibrds 
to vegetables a g^reat portion of their carbon. Without it no 
organized being could exist, and there would be neither rain nor 
dew to moisten the ground. It is the great vehicle of sound, 
and its refractive power diffuses the light of the sun, or any 
other luminous body, in all directions. Its refiective quality 
continues the light of the sun, in our latitude, for at least two 
hours before sunrisie and two hours after sunset ; this reflected 
light being what we call Twilif/ht. The atmosphere is the grand 
agent which, by tempering the extremes of heat and cold, renders 
every portion of the earth's surface habitable to man. 

EXERCISES. 

What is the atmosphere? What does the chemical analysis of 
dry air show? What give rise to miasmatical vapours? What do 
these vapours produce? How £u: is the atmosphere considered 
to extend above the earth ? What is the mean weight of the atmos^ 
phere? With what weight does it press on every square inch oi 
surface ? Were its density uniform, to what height would it extend? 
At what has its whole weight been estimated? To what is ^ 
atmosphere essential ? Wliat would be the effects of the want of an 
atmosphere? Mention some instances of its beneficial agency. 

WINDS. 

Wind is air put in motion in some particular direction, and is 
oaused chiefly by the \icaX ot t]bA «uxl. Heat expands air pro- 
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digionsly ; each degree of heat of Fahrenheit's scale producing an 
expansion of a 4dOth part : the heated air, being thus rendered 
specifically lighter than the colder, rises in the atmosphere, when 
its place is supplied by a rush of cooler air, and this causes a 
current, which we call wind. A cliange in the quantity of 
gaseous yapour suspended in the atmosphere may disturb its 
equilibrium, and thus produce currents. 

The sun when vertical at any place, heats and expands the 
air directly helow; and as the colder air rushes in from all 
quarters to the heated point, as the earth revolves on its axis 
from west to east at an almost inconceivable velocity, and as the 
expanded portion of the air is thus continually moving farther 
to the east, we should have at the equator a regular east wind. 
Trade- Winds extend from the equator to 28° or 30** north and 
south latitude. From about 3° to 10° north latitude, there is a 
zone of variable winds or calms, on each side of which the trade- 
winds hlow ; the N.£. and S.£. trade- winds meeting in this zone 
have the effect of producing these calms or variable winds. It 
is obvious, that when the air in the torrid zones is expanded by 
the solar heat, the cooler and denser air at the poles will rush 
towards the equator; and since the velocity of the different 
points of the earth's surface, in its rotation on its axis, increases 
from the poles to the equator, the air which rushes from the 
north and south will fall behind the meridian on which it began 
its motion, and will, as it approaches the equator, gi*adually 
acquire a motion more and more from the east. These two 
motions combined will therefore produce a N.E. wind on the 
north side of the equator, and a S.£. wind on the south side. 
After undergoing rarefaction hy the sun's heat, the air rises 
to the upper point of the atmosphere and returns towards the 
poles; and gradually losing its heat it descends, and would 
form a south wind in the northern hemisphere, and a north wind 
in the southern hemisphere, were it not deflected towards the 
oast by the diurnal motion of the earth becoming less rapid as 
we recede from the equator. In consequence of tliis, the wind 
acquires a motion from the west as well as toward the poles, and 
therefore, in tlie north temperate zone, S.VV. winds prevail, and 
in the south temperate zone, N.W. winds prevail. 

Periodical Winds or Monsoons. — The region of these winds 
extends from the coasts of Africa to about 140° of east longitude, 
and from about 8° south of the equator to the southern coasts of 
Asia. They prevail with the greatest Cotcie «iXi<i i».<@Q\»£yN.^\i^ 
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tween Hindostan and Africa ; they are less regular and weakei 
in the Bay of Bengal, in the Chinese Sea, and in the Sea of Japan, 
being modified by the peculiar formation of the adjoining land. 
When the son is in the northern hemisphere, the son^-west mon> 
soon blows over the Indian Ocean ; and when the snn is on the 
soathem side of the equator, the north-east monsoon prevails. 
When the sun passes the equator, the force of the monsoon 
gradually becomes weaker, and the zone of calms and variables 
is alternately agitated by heavy gales, violent thunderstorms, 
frightful tornadoes, and sudden calms. From three to four 
weeks after the equinoxes, the monsoon changes, and when 
fairly set in, blows with great regularity during the next six 
months. The north-east monsoon extends to about 3** south of 
the equator ; it blows from November till March ; in January it 
is most regular, and is felt in its g^reatest force. The south-west 
monsoon prevails from about the end of April to the middle of 
October, but is not felt farther south than about the third degree 
of north latitude. In a zone of from S** to 10** degrees south, 
when the sun is north of the equator, south-west and north- 
west winds prevail ; and during the rest of the year, south-east 
and north-east winds blow, which have been improperly called 
monsoons. The monsoons are generally attributed to the same 
causes which produce the trade-winds, modified by the peculiar 
form of the land lying around and within the Indian Ocean. 
Strong currents, which change with the monsoons, are found in 
the Arabian Sea. 

Sea and Land Winds. — Sea and land winds blow upon the 
mountainous lands of the torrid zone, and in warm weather they 
occur in the temperate zones. In moderate weather the wind 
blows firom seaward from 9 a.m. till noon, and in some instances 
from 1 P.M. till about midnight, and is called the sea-breeze ; it 
then changes and blows from the land towards the sea, and is 
called the land-breeze. These winds are occasioned by the 
rarefaction of the air on the surface of the land during the day, 
and by the diminution of its temperature during the night. The 
sea, preserving a more equable temperature than the land, com- 
municates it to the superincumbent air ; and as the land can only 
gradually heat the air above it, decided changes of temperature 
can only occur at considerable intervals after the rising and 
setting of the sun. 

In the temperate and frigid zones the winds are more irregular 
than ia tlie- torrid zone, and fgeaasKiJ^^ \i\firw mtK greater force 
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than tlie i^nlar winds. Some of these ninds, howsrer, occur 
more freqoeiitly than others, and are called tha prevailmg winda ; 
as the west winds in the temperate, and the east winds in the 
frigid zones. Winds blowing for a conaiderabla time over 
highly-heated land, without coming in contact with water— as 
in the Sahara in Africa and in the Arabian deserts — become 
heated, aoorehing, and gnffocaling, so as to produce great suffer- 
ing, and even death itself; these are called Simoomi. A bam 
ing BODth-oaHt wind, called the Sirocco, is ofteA felt in Italj, 
Sicilj, and Malta. 

SuTTicanes. — These terrible rotatory storms, which occor 
only in their greatest yiolence in tho torrid zone, have been 
BUpposed to be great maasoB of dr many miles in diameter, to- 
Tolving round a central point (where it is quite calm), having a 
drcular progressive motion. It is remarkable that hurricanes 
occnrring in the same hemisphere, always revolve in the same 
(Urection, and that the direction of rotation in the one hemisphere 
is contrary to that in the other. In the Indian Ocean and the 
Chinese Sea, hurricanes are called Typhootu or Tomadoei; in 
Other places they have been called Whirhiiindt, Wattrtpouit, 
Ziondtpoitlt, Sand^iUars, While-*giiall, JPiitiiperoi, ete. 

TiBLB of the Velodty and ¥otw of the Winda. 
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■XEBGI8E8. 

Whatis wind? and by wiiat is it caused? To what extent is ur 
expanded h^ heat? Explain how trade-winds are prodnced. Men- 
tion the region of these winds. Where is there a zone of variable 
winds or calms? What produces these calms or Tariable winds? 
Explain the causes of the trade-winds more minutely. After the 
air has undergone rarefaction bj the 8Ud*8 heat, what takes place? 
What is the consequence? How does the diurnal motion of the 
earth affect the winds ? What winds therefore prevail in the northern 
and southern temperate zones? 

What is the extent of the region of periodical winds or monsoons? 
Where do they prevail with the greatest force and regularity? and 
where are thejr less regular and weaker ? By what are they modified 
in those seas? What takes place when the sun passes the equator? 
How long after the equinoxes does the monsoon change? When 
fiiirly set in, how long does it blow with great regularity? When 
does the north-east monsoon blow ? When is it most regular, and 
in its greatest force? When does the south-west monsoon prevail? 
To what causes are monsoons generally attributed? 

Describe the sea and land winds. Bj what are the^ winds occa- 
sioned? What is stated of these winds in the different zones? 
What is stated of winds blowing over the Sahara and Arabian 
deserts ? and what do they produce ? What are they called ? What 
is the sirocco? and where is it felt ? Where do hurricanes occur in 
their greatest violence? What have they been supposed to be? 
State what is remarkable respecting them. What have they been 
called in the Indian Ocean and Chinese Sea? What in other places? 
What is the character of the wind which blows at from 7 to 9 miles 
an hour ; at from 50 to 55 miles ; at from 75 to 85 ; and at from 90 
to 100? 

AQUEOUS VAPOURS. 

There are snspended in the atmosphere vast masses of aqneons 
vaponrSf which are chiefly supplied by evaporation from the 
surface of the ocean and the other waters of the globe. The 
land, animals, and vegetables, also afford a continual supply. 
Vapour is continually being diffused in all directions from its 
source, with a force proportional to the temperature of the water, 
subject however to the opposing force of the vapour already in 
the lur; so that, if the space above the water be saturated with 
moisture, no vapour can arise, the force of evaporation being 
neutralized by the saturated space above it. Evaporation is 
much greater in the torrid zone than in the temperate or the 
frigid zones ; yet even at the poles, though covered with the ice 
of ages, it goes on to a certain extent. From a square mile 
of water, 6*914 tons — from every man, 35 cubic inches — 
are daily diffused. So lon^ as this Immense quantity d 
vapoura is held in cLobq union mOsi ^^ va/\\. Tk&\^<&T affects its 
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tnmspATency nor are the Tapours themsdves Tisible. Should 
the temperature of the lur be lowered when it is fully saturated 
with moisture, part of the yapour will be condensed and become 
visible as douda^ or will hoyer over the surface of the earth as 
misUj or descend to the earth in the form of rain, hcalt or anow. 

Dew, — The formation of dew is caused by the cooling of the 
eartb by radiation till its temperature is below that of the air 
above. Dew is most abundantly deposited in clear starry even- 
ings, or when a cold night succeeds a warm day ; and it is much 
more plentiful in the tropical than in any other regions of the 
earth. When dew is deposited upon bodies of much lower tem- 
perature than the air, it immediately freezes, and forms hoar- 
frost or lohite-frost The quantity of dew deposited annually on 
the earth is said to be about five inches. 

Mista or I^ogs are merely clouds resting upon the earth. They 
are rare in the torrid zone, but increase in frequency towards 
the poles, where they are almost constant. For the formation of 
mists, a certain degree of cold is necessary ; before a warm sun 
they either disappear altogether by rising high into the atmos- 
phere, or, if still seen, they take the form of clouds. Land and 
water are cooled after sunset in a very different manner : the 
cooling of the land is limited to its surface, and very slowly 
admitted into the interior ; but in water, wfien the upper portion 
is cooled down, it sinks, and its place is supplied by warmer 
water from below. The surface of the water in calm and clear 
weather, and in temperatures above 50^ will therefore be warmer 
than that of the adjacent land ; and hence, when the cold lur 
from the land mixes with the air above the water, each of them 
contiuning its proper portion of aqueous vapour, the result will 
be a mist or fog. 

Bain, — ^The air on becoming warmer, becomes also drier, and 
thus at the same time capable of absorbing more moisture; but 
when it cools down, it becomes less capable of containing 
moisture, and must therefore part with it in the form of rain. 
The quantity of moisture which air can contain increases in a 
higher ratio than that of its temperature; it is therefore obvious 
that the intermingling of two completely saturated portions of 
air of different temperatures, must cause the resulting mass to 
part with a portion of its moisture in the form of rain. The 
frequency, and quantity of rain, at any place, depend partly 
upon the changes of local temperature, partly on the currents 
of the whole atmosphere. Kain is most abundant at the equator^ 
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and dimiDishes in quantity towards the poles ; it is more plentiful 
on the seacoast than inlimd, and in mountainous districts than 
in low plains. Though more rain fiedls at the equator than else- 
where, there are fewer days of rain there than anywhere else. 
The rain-drops in tropical regions are said to he sometimes an 
inch in diameter ; in the temperate zones they seldom exceed 
a few lines. Elevations of the land have a very decided effect 
upon the quantity of rain. Mountains are the occasion of rain, 
not so much from their attracting clouds to their summits, as 
from their effects in disturbing the temperature of the atmos- 
phere. It is obvious that snow-clad mountains, from the uni- 
formity of their temperature, will not have the same effect in 
precipitating humidity as mountains whose sides are bare or 
covered wiUi grass; and also, that in temperate climates the 
rain on all mountains will be less abundant in winter than in 
summer. It is farther obvious, that in all cases the quantity of 
rain at the bottom of a mountain will be greater than at the top. 
Before rain falls we usually see the clouds moving xo a par- 
ticular spot, about which they gradually accumulate until the 
whole expanse of the sky is obscured. It is a singular fact, that 
clouds collect together at a great height in the atmosphere, 
where the air is less moist than in the lower strata. Bain has 
sometimes fallen when the atmosphere was perfectly serene. 
Instances of this curious phenomenon have occurred at Paris, 
Gteneva, and Constantinople, and often in the Mauritius at night, 
when not a cloud was to be seen. There are several tracts in 
the torrid zone where rain seldom or never falls, as in the Sahara 
or African desert, the low coasts of Venezuela in South America, 
and the desert coasts of Peru. In the torrid zone, and on that 
side of the equator in which the sun's place is, heavy xains fall 
daily from about noon till the evening, when they cease ; the 
sky is then clear and cloudless till near the middle of the ensuing 
day, when the clouds begin to gather, and the rain again com- 
mences. The periodical rains in India are regulated by the 
monsoons. During the S.W. monsoons, the wet season prevails 
on the west coast of Hindostan, the rains being most copious in 
the month of July. In the tableland in the interior of the 
peninRula, the rains are less frequent; while on the eastern 
coast, the sky is unclouded, and the dry season prevails. When 
the N.E. monsoon sets in this state of things is reversed; the 
rains descend abimdantly on the east coast, the central plateau 
bas less rain, on the west coast no xam MbL 
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In several places there are two wet and two dry seasons in 
tlie year ; and from the effect of mountain-ranges and peculiar 
winds, places in regions under the same parallel of latitude 
have their wet and dry seasons at opposite periods. As has 
been already stated, more rain falls in summer than in winter, 
in all latitudes ; but in the temperate zones there are fewer days 
of rain in summer than in winter. The mean annual fall of 
rain in England has been estimated at 31*3 inches. 

The mean annual fall of rain, as observed at 147 places be- 
tween 10° and 60° north latitude, according to M. Cotta, is 84*7 
inches. If we take 34 inches as the mean annual fall on the 
whole earth, the quantity of water thus accumulated on the 
surface of the globe in one year will be more than 91,750 cubic 
miles of water ; and of this, according to the proportion of dry 
land to water, 30,960 cubic miles will fall upon the dry land. 
It has been estimated that the sea receives annually from rivers 
13,140 cubic miles of water, and it must consequently supply an 
equal evaporation to the atmosphere, m order to prevent the dry 
land from being entirely drained of its moisture. 

Snow, — When the particles of aqueous vapour, in their 
descent towards the earth, are formed into separate crystals of 
ice, and afterwards united together so as to reflect light to the 
eye in great abundance, thus producing the sensation of white- 
ness, — ^this assemblage of crystals constitutes snow. HaUstoncB 
are formed in the same manner as rain; the loss of heat in the 
descending particles of vapour being greater and more rapid 
when hailstones are formed than when the vapour descends in 
the form of rain or snow. 

The remarkable phenomenon of Bed Snow^ found both in the 
Alps and in the Arctic regions, long perplexed philosophei-s. 
At length, in 1839, the researches of Mr Shuttlewortb, an 
English gentleman, led the way to its explanation. In his 
microscopical examination of the new-fallen red snow of the 
Alps, he discovered an immense number of active animalcule 
of various sizes and forms, and other bodies which he considered 
as algse. In 1840, Professor Agassiz of Neufchatel, after many 
examinations of the red snow, confirmed the observations of Mr 
Shuttlewortb ; and Professor Mayer, upon a more careful ex- 
amination, found that those poi'tions which were considered 
plants, were also animalcule ; and it is now generally believed 
that the redness of the snow is caused by the presence of a groat 
number of minute animated beings. 
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EXEKCISES. 

What ip« BQspended in the atmosphere, and how are thej supplied? 
What is stated respecting the diffusion of vapour? In what region 
is evaporation greatest ? Give instances of tne quantity of evapora- 
tion. What takes place if the temperature of the air be lowered 
when it is fully saturated with vapours ? By what is the formation 
of dew caused? When is it most abundantly deposited, and in what 
region is it most plentiful? What occurs when dew is depositee! 
upon bodies of much lower temperature than the air? What 
quantity of dew is said to be annually deposited on the earth? 
Describe mists or fogs. What b necessary for the formation of 
mists? Mention what is stated respecting the cooling of limd and 
water after sunset. 

What is said of air in producing rain ? On what do the occurrence 
and Quantity of rain at any place depend? Where is rain mo8t 
abundant? Whether is it more plentiiul on the seacoast or inland, 
A lid in mountainous districts or in low plains? Where are there 
fewest days of rain? Of what size are raindrops sometimes in 
tropical regions, and in the temperate zones? What have a marked 
effect upon the quantity of rain ? Mention what is stated of snow- 
clad mountains? Is me quantity of rain greater at the bottom or 
at the top of a mountain ? What do we usually see before rain falls ? 
What curious fact is stated respecting the collecting of clouds? 
Where has rain sometimes fallen when the atmosphere was serene ? 

In what tracts in the torrid zone does rain seldom or never fall ? 
What is stated of the rains in the torrid zone on that side of the 
equator in which the sun*s place is? By what are the periodical 
rains in India regulated? Describe the runs, etc., in Hindostan 
during tlie monsoons. What kind of seasons are sud to be in 
sever^ places in the year ? What effect have mountain-ranges and 
peculiar whids on these seasons? At what has the mean annual &\\ 
of rain in England been estimated? What is the mean annual fall of 
rain on the globe in cubic miles? What proportion &ll8 on the dry 
land? Wluit is the estimated quantity of water which ti^e sea 
receives annually from rivers ? 

Describe the manner in which snow is constituted. How 82*0 
hailstones formed ? Where is red snow found ? What is stated of 
this remarkable phenomenon ? What led the way to its explanation ? 
In his microscopical examination, what did Mr Shuttleworth dis- 
cover? Who confirmed his observations? What is now the goc»> 
rally received opinion ? 
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Ancient Geography means the geography of the parts of 
the world known to the ancient Greeks and Romans ; for our 
knowledge of the world in old times is derived chiefly from 
them. 1 hey were acquainted with the countries touclung or 
near to the Mediterranean Sea; that is, the south-west and 
south of Europe, the south-west, of Asia, ^d the north of Africa. 
They had a very imperfect knowledge of northern and east- 
em Europe, of India south of the Sutlej, or of the rest of Asia 
beyond the Ganges. Of Africa they were acquainted with the 
parts adjoining the Red and Mediterranean Seas, slightly with 
the west coast nearly as far as the equator, and with the east 
coast a little south of that line. 



EUROPA (Europe). 

Countries. — Hispania, Spam and Portugal; Gallia, France, 
Belgium, and the west of Switzerland ; Germania, Germany; 
Cimbrica Chersonesus, Denmark; Scandinavia, Norway 
and Sweden; Sarmatia Europaea, Poland and Rustfia; 
Rhaetia, the eastern cantons of Switzerland and the Tyrol; 
Vindelicia, Bavaria, south of the Danube; Norlcum, Aus- 
trian Germany, south of the Danube; Pannonia, Hungary, 
west of the Danube; IllyrTcum, Croatia, Dalmatia, and part 
of Turkey; Italia, Italy; Graecia, the modem kingdom ol 
Greece, with part of Roumelia in Turkey; Epirus, part of 
Albania; Macedonia, Macedonia, the westem part of Rou- 
melia; Thracia, Thrace, the eastem part of Roumelia; Moesia^ 
Servia and Bulgaria; Dacia, Transylvania and Wallachia. 

Islands. — Britannia, Britain; Hibernia, Ireland; Or- 
ead es, the Orkney Islands; Thule, Shetland Islands or Ice- 
land; Bale ares, Majorca and Minorca; Corsica; Sardinia; 
Sicilia; MelTta, Malta; Creta, Candia; Euboea, Negropont. 

Seas, Gulfs, and Straits. — Cod an us Sinus or Mare 
Suevicum, the Baltic Sea; Oceanus Germanlcus, the 
North Sea or German Ocean; Pretum BritannTcum or 
Gallicum, the Straits of Dover; Mare Britannlcum. the 
English Channel ; Oceanus Cantabricus, the Bay of Biscay ; 
Mare Atlanticum, the Atlantic Ocean; Fretum Gadita- 
nam or Herculeum, the Straits of Gibraltar; Mare Inter- 
num, the Mediterranean Sea; Sinus Gallicus, the Gulf of 
Lyons; Sinus Ligustlcus, the Gulf of Genoa; Taphros 
or Fossa, the Straits of Bonifacio \ llL«kT^\\i%x^v^!k.^'\L^t^«^^- 
num, Etruscuniy the Tuscan Sea, on l\i'^^^V.^'^\^»^l\^'^^ 
SapSrum, IJlyricura, or RadT\al\^UTn, ^^ K^^ato&'t:^ 
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or Gulf of Venice; Sinus Tergestinus, the Gulf of Trieste ; 
Fretum Sictilum, the Straits of Messina; Sinus Taren- 
tlnus, the Gulf of Taranto ; Mare Africum, the sea between 
Sicily and Africa; Mare Ionium, the Ionian Sea, on the west 
of Greece; Mare Creticum, the sea on the north of Crete; 
Mare Aegaeum, the Archipelago; Hellespontus, the 
Straits of the Dardanelles; Prop on t is, the Sea of Marmora; 
BospSrus or B. Thracius, the Straits of Constantinople; 
Pontus Euxlnus, the Black Sea; Bosporus Cimmerius, 
the Straits of Caffa; Palus Maeotis, the Sea of Asov. 

HISPANIA,— called also Iheria, 

Boundaries. — ^The Atlantic Ocean, the Pyrenees, and the 
Mediterranean. 

Divisions. — At first, into a northern portion, near Italy 
and Gaul, Hispania Citerior, and a southern portion, His- 
pania Ulterior. During the time of Augustus, the former 
of these was called Tar r aeon en sis from its capital Tarraco; 
and H. Ulterior was divided into Baetica, including Andalusia 
and Granada; and Lusitania, comprehending Estremadura 
and Salamanca, with nearly all Portugal. 

Principal Mountains, &c. — Pyrenaei Mont es, the Pyr- 
enees; — Rivers. Durius, the Douro; Tagus, the Tajo or 
Tagus; Anas, the Guadiana ; Baetis, the Guadalquivir; 
Iberus, the Ebro; — Capes. Promontorium Sacrum, Cape 
8t Vincent; Prom. Artabrum, Cape Finisterre; Calpe, the 
Rock of Gibraltar, with Abyia on tne African coast, forming 
X\\^ Pillars of Hercules ; — Islands. Baleares, and Pityusae, 
including Ebtlsus, Iviza; and Op hi us a, Formentera. 

GALLIA TRANSALPINA. 

Boundaries. — The Atlantic Ocean, the English Channel 
and North Sea, the Rhine, the Alps, the Mediterranean, and 
the Pyrenees. 

Divisions. — At first, among the Aquitani, between the 
Pyrenees and the Garonne ; the Celtae, occupying the district 
from the Mediterranean and the Garonne to the Seine; and 
the Belgae, between the Seine and the Rhine. About 120 
B. C, the Romans gave the name of Provincia, or Gallia 
Br ace at a, to the district they had conquered between the 
Cevennes and the Alps; the rest being termed Gallia Com- 
fit a. In the time of Augustus, about 27 B. C, the whole 
country having been conquexed previously by Julius Csesar, it 
was divided into four provixwiea', — ^Yton\wq.\^^ ot Q^^Uia 
NarbonenaiSf extending from t\ift "LaJiL^ o^ ^^\v«^?w^sAK5wi. 
^ps to Aquitania, and from t\ie CfevcKoa*^ \a ^^ ^ti^\5st- 
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ranean ; — Aqnitania, including the country from tlie Pyre- 
nees to the Loire; — Gallia Celtica or Lugdunensis, the 
country between the Loire and the Seine; — ^and Gallia B«l- 
gica, between the Seine and the Rhine. 

Principal Mountains, Rivers, &c. — ^Pyrenaei Montes; 
Cebenna, the Cevennes; Jura Mons, Mount Jura; — Rho- 
danus, the Rhone; Arar, the Saone; Garumna, the Garonne; 
Liger, the Loire; Sequana, the Seine; Rhenus, the Rhine; 
Mosella; LacuB Lemanus, the Lake of Geneva. 

ITALIA, — called also Beaperia^ AuMonia, and Oenotria» 

Boundaries. — ^The Alps, the Adriatic, the Ionian, Sicilian, 
and Tuscan Seas. 

Divisions. — Three in the north, — I. Liguria; II. Gallia 
Cisalplna; and III. Venetia and Uistria. — Eight mthe 
middle, — ^IV. Etruria orTuscia; V. Umbria; VI. Pice- 
num; VII. Vestini, Marrucini, Peligni, Marsi; VIII. 
Sabinum; IX. Latium; X. Campania; XI. Samnium 
and the Frentani. — Three in the south, — XII. Apulia; 
Xin. Lucania; XIY. Bruttii. 

Liguria extended from the Gulf of Genoa to the Po and 
Cisalpine Gaul, and from the Maritime Alps to Tuscany. — Gal- 
lia CisALPiNA, called also Gallia Citerior or Toga t a, was 
bounded on the west and north by the Alps, on the east by 
Venetia and the Adriatic, on the south by Umbria, Etruria, 
and Liguria. Towards the east it was divided by the Po into 
Transpadana and Cispadana. — Venetia with Histria 
extended from the Adriatic to the Alps, and from Gallia Cisal- 
pina to Illyricum. 

Etruria adjoined the Tuscan Sea and Liguria. — Umbria 
had the Tiber and Etruria on the west, Cisalpine Gaul and the 
Adriatic on the north. — Picenum lay between Umbria and 
Sabinum on the west, and the Adriatic on the east. — Sabinum 
had Etruria and Umbria on the west, Umbria on the north, and 
the Apennines on the east. — ^The Vestini, Marrucini, Pe- 
ligni, and Marsi, had Sabinum on the west, Picenum on the 
north, the Adriatic and the Frentani on tlie east, and Latium 
on the south. — Latium had the Tuscan Sea on the south, ex- 
tending from the mouth of the Tiber to Campania. — Campa- 
nia extended south-east along the Tuscan Sea from Latium on 
the north-west to Lucania at the south-east. — Samnium was 
bounded on the west by Campania and Latium, on the north 
by the Frentani, who occupied the coast between the Mar- 
rucini and Apulia. 

Apulia was the south-eastern pari oi\\s\^>^^^'w^^2WssaKssBsw 
and the Adriatic to the Gulf oi T!wro»X^i wA \2Q.^»5ia^-» 
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LucANiA lay from theTiwcan Sea and Latium to the Gulf of Tar 
anto. — Tlie Bruttii occupied the southern extremity of Italy. 

PRiNCirAL Public Ways. — Via AvreHa, north-west from 
Rome, along the coasts of Etruria and Liguria; Via Clodia and 
Via Cassia^ north through Etruria; Via Flaminia^ north through 
Umbria to Ariminum; Via Aemilia, from Ariminum, nortn- 
west through Cisalpine Gaul to Mediolanum (Milan) ; Via Val- 
eria, through Tibur (Tivoli), east and north-east to Hadria 
(Atri) ; Via Latina, south-east through Latium to the Via 
Appia at Capua ; Via Appia, from Rome south-west to Capua, 
thence to Beneventum and Brundusium on the Adriatic ; Via 
Aqidlia, from the Appian Way at Capua, by the coast of the 
Bruttii to Khegium (licggio), on the Straits of Messina. 

Principal Mountains, Riveks, &c. — Alpes, the Alps; 
Apennlnus Mons, the Apennines; Soracte, St Oreste, in 
Etruria; Mons Sacer, in Sabinum; Mons Albanus and 
Mons Algidus, in Latium ; Mons Massicus and Vesuvius, 
in Campania; Garganus and Vultur, in Apulia. — Padus or 
Eridanus, the Po; Ath^sis, the Adige; Rubico, the Fiu- 
micino ; — Crater, Camnanus, Cumanus, or Puteolanus 
Sinus, the Bay of Naples; Paestanus Sinus, the GnLT of 
Salenio; — Minervae or Surrentlnum Promontorium, 
Cape Campanella; Garganum prom., Cape Yiesti; Japy- 
gium or Salentinum prom., Cape Leuca. 

GRAECIA OR HELLAS (Greece). 

Boundaries. — West, the Ionian Sea; North, Macedonia; 
Ejist, the Aegean Sea ; South, the Mediterranean Sea. 

Divisions. — Peloponnesus, the Morea; Graegia Pro- 
pria, Livadia; Tiiessalia (or Aemonia), Thessaly; Epirus, 
the southern part of Albania. 

Gulfs. — Ambracius Sinus, the Gulf of Arta, south of 
Epirus; Corinthiacus Sinus, the Gulf of Lepanto; Mes 
seniacus Sinus, the Gulf of Coron. and Laconicus Sinus, 
theGulf of Colokvthia, south of the Morea; Argolicus Sinus, 
the Gulf of Napoli ; Saronicus Sinus, the Gulf of Egina. 

Divisions op Peloponnesus. — In the north, Achaia, in- 
cluding besides Achaia proper, Corinth, Sicyon, and Phlius ; 
Elis, m the west, divided into Coele Elis, Pisatis, and 
Triphylia; Messenia, in the south-west; Laconia, in the 
ftoutn-east ; ArgSlis, in the east ; and Ar cadia, in the centre. 

Graecia Puopkia extended from Albania atid Thessaly 

oo the north, to the Gidf of Patras, tlie Gulf of Lepanto, 

latbmuB of Corinth, and GiM oi Ei^wx^..— li\^\MOTia. Me gar is, 

Mtti Hid Iitlimiui ; Attica, tioTtYv-^OkftX. ^i V}cvt& V^\i^ t^^l ¥^s&.\ 

AoMtJ^ nordi of Megatift nad M.v:v».\ \^^^x\ ^^xiyvxTyv, 
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north of Boeotia; Phocis, on the Corinthian Gulf, west of 
Bucotia ; Locri Epicnemidii, north of Phocis ; Locri 
Ozolae, on the Corinthian Gulf, west of Boeotia; Doris, 
between the Locri Ozolae and Thessaly; Aetolia, on the 
Gulf of Patras ; Acarnania, west of Aetolia. 

Divisions op Thessalia.— The Aenianes and Malien- 
ses, in the south; Phthiotis, in the south-east; Dolopia. 
in the south-west; Thessaliotis, in the middle; north of 
the last, Pelasgiotis; Magnesia, on the east coast; £s- 
tiaeotis, in the north and north-west; and Perrhaebia, be- 
tween the latter and the left bank of the Peueus (Salembria). 

Dfvisions op Epirus. — In the west, Thesprotia and Cha- 
onia, botl\ adjoining the Ionian Sea; inland, Molossis. 

Mountains, &c., op the Peloponnesus. — ^Tayggtus, Pen- 
dedactylon, in Laconia; Cyllene, and EryAiantlius, in Ar- 
cadia. — ^Rivers. Crathis and Styx, in Achaia; Peneus, in 
Elis; Alpheus, the Rouphia, in Arcadia and Elis ; Eurotas, 
in Laconia. — Capes. Taenaruspro m.. Cape Matapan ; M a 1 e a 
prom.. Cape St Augelo; Scyllaeum prom., Cape Skyllo. 
— Mountains, &c. in Graecia propria, Thessaly, and Epu-us. 
Lauriura, Hymettus, and PentelTcus, in Attica; Cithae- 
ron and Helicon, in Boeotia; Parnassus, in Phocis; Pin- 
dus, between Thessaly and Epire; Othrys and Oeta, in the 
south of Thessaly; Pelion and Ossa, in the east; and in the 
north, Olympus. — Rivers. Ce phis us Major,theMavronero, 
in Doris, Phocis, and Boeotia, flowing into Lake Copias ; the 
Achelous, the Aspropotamo, between Acaniania and Aetolia; 
Sperchius, the Eilada, in the south of Thessaly; Peneus, 
the Salembria, flowing north-east through Thessaly. — Sunium 
prom., south of Attica, Cape Colonna. 

MACEDONIA (Part of Roumelia). 

Boundaries. — North, Moesia; East, Thrace; South, the 
Aegean Sea and Thessaly; west, lUyris Graeca. The latter 
was included by the Romans in MaceHonia. 

Divisions. — Pier i a, next to Thessaly; westward, Ely- 
miotis; Bottiaea, north of Pieria; beyond this, Emathia; 
eastward, Mygdonia; Lyncestis, Pelagonia, and Pae- 
onia, in the mterior; Syntice and the Bisaltae, west of the 
Strymon ; Chalcidice, south of Mygdonia, including the 
peninsulas of tallene or Phlegra, Sythonia, and Acte; 
tlie Edones, east of the Strymon. — Mountains. Mons 
Orbelus, in the north; Mons Athos, Monte Santo, in Acte. 

-Gulfs. Therm aicus Sinus, the Gulf of Salomki\ T^^x- 



o/ja/cns Sinus, the Gulf of CaB»aiidT«k\ ^\\i^\WvQ.^ ^vcca.'^> 

Santo ; atrymouv^uft 'Si\t^xs.%^K>ssfe V^^^ ^ 



the Golf of Monte 
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Contessa. — Riyebs. The Ax i us or Yardari, and Hallacmon, 
&lllng into the Thermaic Gulf; and the Strymon. 

THRACIA (Thrace). Part of Boumelxa. 

Boundaries. — ^North, Moesia ; east, the Euxine and the 
Thracian Bosphorus; south, the Propontis, the Hellespont, 
and the Aegean Sea; west, Macedonia. — Inhabited by the 
BistSnes and CicSnes, on the coast; inland, by the Od- 
rj^saCf Bessi, &c. — Peninsula. The Chersonesus, north of 
the Hellespont 

PRINCIPAL ISLANDS OP GREECE. 

1. In the loman Sea, — Corcyra, Corfu; Leucadia, Santa 
Maura; Ithaca, Teaki; Cephallenia or Same, Cephalonia; 
Zacynthus, 2^nte. 2. — Cythera, Cerigo, south of Greece, 
and X e gin a, in the Gulf of Egina. 3. On tfte east of Greece. — 
Phiboea, Negropont; Scyros, Skyro. 4. On the coast of 
Thrace, — Thasus, Thaso; Samothrace, Samothraki. 6. 
Nearthe Asiatic coast, — Lemnos; TenSdos; Lesbos, Metelin; 
Chios, Scio; Samos; Icaros, Nicaria; Patmos; Leros; 
Cos, Stanco; Rhodus, Rhodes; Carpathus, Scarpanto. 6. 
— The Cyclades, &c. 7 . — C r e t a, Candia ; with M o n s I d a, 
and Mons Dicte. 

MOESIA (Servia and Bulqabia). 

Boundaries. — North, the Danube; east, the Black Sea; 
south, Mount Haemus ; west, Illvricum.— Divided into Moe- 
sia Superior, in the west ; and Moesia Inferior, in the east. 
— River. Danubius, here called Ister, the Danube. 

DACIA AND SARMATIA EUROPAEA. 

(Countries beyond the Dakube). 

Dacia included Transylvania, Walachia, Moldavia, and 
Bessarabia; and had on the north, Mons Carpates or Alpes 
Bastarnicae, the Carpathian Mountains. The leading rivers 
were Tibiscus, the Theiss, the western boundary, and the 
Porata, Hierasus, or Pnith. 

Sarmatia Europaea included the countries between the 
Black Sea, Sea of Asov, Tyras, the Dniester, and Tan a is, 
the Don . Its leading rivers were, BorysthSnes, the Dnie- 
per, and Hypanis, the Bog. In the south, Chersonesus 
Taurica, now the Crimea. 

BRITANNIA or ALBION (Britain). 

Divisions. — The part of Britain possessed by the Romans 

was £r8t divided into BritanniBk Superior, comprehending 

Wales, and Britannia lnieTiox,*m<i\\^^vck%>i!tv^\«sX.^^ Euc- 

^id Bonth of the Tyne and B>oVnvj- Mx.^r«^^^^^'i ^V^'^ 
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of what they occupied, from the English Channel, was divided 
into five parts, the limits of which are not exactly known : 
Britannia Prima, England south of the Thames and British 
Chamiel; Britannia Secunda, the country west of the Dee 
and Severn ; Flavia Caesariensis, England from the 
Thames to the Humherand the Mersey; Maxima Caesar- 
iensis, from the latter to the Tyne and Solway; V alentia, 
from the Tyne and Solway to the Forth. The V allum An- 
ton ini, or Kampart of Antoninus, extended from Dumbarton on 
the Clyde to the Forth: the Vallum Hadriani, or Eampart 
of Hadrian, from the Solway Frith to near Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rivers, &c. — ^TamSsis, the Thames; Sabrlna, the Sev- 
ern; Abus, theHumber; Tina, the Tyne; Ituna, the Eden; 
Ittinae Aestuarium, the Solway Frith; Deva, the Dee, in 
Galloway; Tueda, the Tweed; Bodotria or Boderia, the 
Forth; Glota, the Clyde; Taus, the Tay. — Vectis, the Isle 
of Wight; Cassiterides, the Scilly Islands, or Lizard Point 
and Land^s End; Mona of Tacitus, Anglesea ; Mona of Cae- 
sar, Isle of Man ; Hibernia, Ireland ; E b ti d e s, the Hebrides. 

Leading Tribes. — Cantii, in Kent; Trinobantes, in 
Middlesex and Essex; Iceni or Simeni,in Suffolk and Nor- 
folk; Sillires, in South Wales; Ordovices, in North Wales; 
Brigantes, between the Humber and the Solway; Cale- 
donii, north of the Forth and Clyde. 

GERMANIA (Gebmant). 

Boundaries. — ^The Rhine, the Baltic, the Vistula, and the Dan- 
ube. — Principal Tribes. — ^The Frisii, in Friesland; Bruc- 
tSri, between the Rhine and the Ems; the Sicambri, on the 
left bank of the Rhine ; the Ten ct eri, opposite to Cologne; the 
river, the Cherusci and Chauci; the Hermundiiri, to- 
wards the Elbe; in Bohemia, the Boil; the Suevi, between 
the Elbe and the Vistula; the Longobardi, on the Spree, 
wlio afterwards settled in the north of Italy ; Burgundiones, 
on the Warta, who removed to Burgundy; the Vindili, 
Vandals, in Mecklenburg; SaxSnes and Angli, in Holstein; 
Cimbri and Teuton es, in Jutland. 

Leading Rivers. — Danubius; Rhenus, the Rhine; 
Visurgis, theWeser; Viadrus, the Oder; Visttila. 

VINDELICIA, RHAETIA, NORICUM, PANNONIA, 
ILLYBICUM. (Part of Bavabia and Auotbia.) 

Vindelicia extended from the junction of the Danube and 
the Inn to Lacus Brigantlnus (Lake Constance). Its chie£ 
rivers were the Danube f Isarus, th,el&^^«si<\ K^^iVi^^'^siR^^^sssL* 
-^Rhaetia included the eastem caxttoi^ qI ^"m\.i.«^«ss>^ ^sa^ 
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the Tyrol. — Noricum had the Danube on the north, VindeKcia 
and Rnaetia on the west, the Alps on the south, and corresponded 
nearly with Austrian Germany south of the Danube. It was 
divided into Noricum Ripense, adjoining the Danube, and 
Noricum Mediterraneum, towarcts the Alps. — Pannonia 
had the Danube on the north and east, Illyricum on the south, 
Noricum on the west. It was divided by the river Arabo, the 
Raab, into Pannonia Superior on the west, and Pannonia 
Inferior, on the east of that river. — Illyricum had Pan- 
nonia on the north, Pannonia and Moesia on the east, the Ad- 
riatic and Italy on the west. It was divided into Lib urn ia 
in the north, and Dalmatia. 



ASIA. 

Countries. — Sarmatia Asiatic a, between the Black and 
Caspian Seas ; Colchis, at the east of the Black Sea; Iberia, 
Georgia; Albania, Daghistan and Shirvan; Asia Minor, 
Anatolia Caramania, and Roum; Syria, Syria and Palestine; 
Arabia; Armenia, Armenia with part of Georgia; Meso- 
potamia, Algesira; Chaldea, Irak Arabi; Assyria, Kur- 
distan; Media, the north-west of modem Persia; Persia, 
the south-west of modem Persia; Carman ia, Kerman; Ge- 
drosia, Mekran; Aria, part of EJiorasan and Candahar ; 
Hyrcania and Parthia, Persia south-east of the Caspian; 
Bactriana, part of Cabul; Sogdiana, Bokhara, in West- 
era Turkestan; India intra Gangem, Hindostan; India 
extra Gangem, Chino-Indian States; Scythia, Tartary. 

Seas and Gulfs. — Sinus Arabicus, the Red Sea; Dirae, 
the Straits of Babelmandeb; Mare Erythraeum, the Arabian 
Sea; Sinus Persicus, the Persian Gulf; Gangeticus Sinus, 
Bay of Bengal; Mare Hyrcanum or Caspium, Caspian Sea. 
— ^Islands. Cyprus, in the Levant; Taprobane, Ceylon. 

COUNTRIES BETWEEN THE BLACK AND 
CASPIAN SEAS. 
Sarmatia Asiatica extended between the Rha or Volga, 
the Don, the Black Sea, and north-west of the Caspian Sea and 
Mons Caucasus, which bounded it on the south. — Colchis, 
now Mingrelia, south of Mons Caucasus, at the south-east angle 
of the Black Sea. Principal river, the Phasis or Faoz.— 
Iberia, or Georgia, lay to the east of Colchis, communicating 
with Sarmatia by the aefil^ wjift^ 1?^V«.^ Gaucasiae, or Tar- 
tar Qntea: watered by t\\^ Cyxuft oi^wa,— Ksj&kssj^aSba 
modern I>aghistaii and Sbirvttci. 
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ARMENIA MAJOR (Abmehia and part of GsORaiA). 

This country lay between Colchis, Iberia, and Albania on the 
north, and Media, Assyria, and Mesopotamia on the south.— 
Rivers. — Araxes or Aras, Euphrates, Arsanias, and 
Tigris. — Mount Ararat in the east. 

ASIA MINOR (Anatoua, Gakahania, and Roum). 

Boundaries. — North, the Black Sea ; east, Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, and Syria ; south, the Levant ; west, the Archipelago 
and Sea of Marmora. 

Divisions. — On the north side, Pontus, Paphlagonia, 
and Bithynia; — on the west side, My si a, south of the Pro- 
pontis, including Troas or Phr^gia Minor, and AeSlis; 
south of Mysia, Lydia or Maeonia; in the south-west, Caria, 
including Doris, and a small part of Ionia ; adjoining the Le- 
vant, Lycia and Pamphylia, with Pisidia and Isauria in- 
land; and Cilicia, including C. Trachea, and C. Campes- 
t ris ; — in the interior, Phrygia Maj or with Ly caonia; Ga- 
latia; — Cappadocia, adjoining Syria, and Armenia Minor, 
both on the east side. 

Mountains. — Olympus, in the west of Bithynia; Ida, in 
Troas; Taurus, extending east from Pisidia. 

Gulfs, &c. — On the coast of Mysia, Adramyttenus Si* 
nus; Smyrnaeus Sinus, on the coast of Ionia. 

Capes. — Rhaeteum and Sigeum, at the mouth of the 
Hellespont; Trogilium prom.. Cape St Mary; Sacrum 
prom.. Cape Chelidonia, in Lycia. 

Rivers. — ^The Granicusor Ousvola, in Mysia, flowing into 
the Sea of Marmora; the Scamander or Xanthus, the Men- 
dere, in Mysia, flowing into the Hellespont, with the Simois 
on its right bank; the Hermus or Sarabat, with its tributary, 
the Pactolus, the Cayster, and the Maeander, Mling into 
the Aegean Sea. 

STRIA (Sybu and the Holy Lakd). 

Boundaries. — ^North, Amanus and Taurus mountains; east, the 
Euphrates and Arabia ; south, Arabia; west, the Mediterranean. 

Divisions. — 1. Syria Propria, including Comma^ene, 
Seleucis, Coelesyria, and other districts ; 2. Phoenicia; 
3. Palaestina or the Holy Land. 

Divisions op Palestine. — 1. In the north, Galilaea, di- 
vided into Galilaea Superior, or Gidilee of the G«ntiles, 
and Galilaea Inferior, or Lower Galilee; 2. In the middle, 
Samaria; 3. In the south, Judaea; 4. In the east, Regio 
trans Jordanem, including Batanaea or Baahaix^ «!q^ 
P e r a e a. On the north-ea&t oi IBaUxAi^ -w^c^ ^^%"jrissL^a«- 
tricta o/Trachonitig, Ituraea) aa^ KmxawjXXTv^ 
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Mountains. — Cassius Mons, in Syria Propria; Lebanon, 
divided into Libanus on the west, and Antilibanus on the 
east, enclosing the vale of Coelesyria; Hermon, the south 
part of Antilibanus ; C arm el, on the coast, between Gkdilee 
and Samaria; in Gkdilaea, Itabyrius or Mount Tabor; in 
Feraea, Gilead, Abarim, and Pisgah. 

Waters. — ^The river Orontes, orEl Asi, from Antilibanus, 
flows north and west into the Mediterranean; the Leontes 
flows south-west through the vale of Coelesyria into the Medi- 
terranean ; the river Jordanes, or Jordan, flows from Hermon 
south into the Lake of Tiberias or Gennesaret, the Sea of 
Gralilee, then south into the Lacus Asp halt It es or Mare 
Mortuum, the Dead Sea. 

ARABIA. 

Boundaries. — ^North, Syria, and Chaldea ; east, the Persian 
Gulf; south, the Arabian Sea ; west, the Red Sea and Egypt. 

Divisions. — ^Arabia Petraea, extending from Peraea to 
the western branch of the Red Sea; Arabia Felix, on the 
west and south; Arabia Deserta, on the east. East of the 
Dead Sea, Moabltis, the country of the Moabites; south of 
Judaea, Idumaea, the country of the Edomites. The Nab- 
athaei and Sabaei lived on the coasts of the Red Sea. 

MESOPOTAMIA, ASSYRIA, AND BABYLONIA. 

Mesopotamia, now Algesira, lay between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates ; Assyria, now Kurdistan, between the Tigris and 
Media ; and Babylonia or Chaldea, now Irak Arabi, from 
the south of Mesopotamia to the mouths of the Euphrates and 
Ti^is on the Persian Gulf. The northern part of Mesopotamia, 
caUed Padan-Aram in Scripture^ was divided into Osroene 
in the north-west, and Mygdonia in the north-east. The 
principal divisions of Assyria were Aturia in the north, 
Adiaoenein the middle, Sittacenein the south. — ^Rivers. 
The Euphrates, the Tigris, and the Lycus (or Zab). 

MEDIA AND PERSIA. 
Media, now Azerbijan, L:ak, and Mazanderan, extended 
from the Caspian Sea to Persia and Assyria. After the time 
of Alexander, its divisions were Atropatene in the north, 
and Media Ma^na. 

Persia was divided into Susiana or Cissia in the north, 

and Persis Propria in the south.—SusiANA, now Ebusistan, 

extended along the east side of the Tigris, from Assyria to 

the Persian Gulf. — P er bib Pt ovTc\«^,Tvwi'^«c^^«i*ftTLded from 

Sasiam to Carmania, and from m^M. \.<i AlV^^^^vov^^, 

In the other parts of Asia, iiotie^ ^YTSik^^Nx^^^^^^^ 
TmSuB, a branch of the AltJoaa^ouuX^M.^vDJi^^^l^'^^^^^^^ 
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Imaum on the north, and Scythia extra Imanm on the 
east and south; Paropamisus, or Indian Caucasus, now 
the Hindoo Coosh ; the EmodiMontesor Himmalaya Moun- 
tains; Hydaspes, the Jelum; AcesInes^theChenaub; Hy^ 
draotes, the Ravee; Hyphasis, the Ghara. 

AFRICA. 

Countries. — ^Aegyptus, Egypt; Libya, Barca; Tripo- 
1 it ana, Tripoli; Africa Propria, Tunis; Numidia, Eastern 
Algiers; Mauretania, Western Algiers, Fez, and Morocco; 
Aethiopia supra Aegyptum, Nubia and Abyssinia; Libya 
Inferior, the countries on the south of Barbary. 

Waters, &c. — Syrtis Minor, the Gulf of Cabes; Syrtis 
Major, the Gulf of Sidra ; Hermaeum or Mercurii prom.. 
Cape Bon; — ^Insulae Purpurariae, supposed to be the Ma- 
deiras; Insiilae Fortunatae, the Canaries. 

AEGTPTUS (Egypt). 

Boundaries. — ^North, the Mediterranean Sea ; east, Arabia 
and the Red Sea ; south Ethiopia ; west, the Deserts of Libya. 

River. — Nil us, the Nile, traverses the whole of Egypt, and 
divides, fifteen miles below Cairo, into two branches, which, 
receding from each other, enclose a triangular portion of land, 
called the Delta. Formerly it had seven mouths. — Divisions. 
— 1. Aegyptus Superior, extending from Syene on the 
frontiers of Ethiopia to Memphis near the apex of the Delta, 
subdivided into Thebais, the upper part, and HeptanSmis, 
the lower — 2, Aegyptus Inferior, including the Delta and 
the districts on each side of it. — Lakes. Lacus Mareotis, 
near the western mouth of the Nile; Lacus Moeris, Birket 
Keroun, in Heptanomis, west of the Nile. — ^Island. Pharos, 
near Lake Mareotis. 

OTHER COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 

Libya, between Egypt and Syrtis Major, including Mar- 
marica and Cyrenaica, also called PentapSlis, &om its 
five cities ; in tne south-west is the Ammonian Oasis. 

Tripolitana, between Syrtis Major and Syrtis Minor. — 
River. — ^The CinyphusorCinyps; on the western coast of 
Tripolitana, the Lotopophagi or lotus-eaters. 

Africa Propria, or Tunis, was divided into Byzacium or 
Emporium in the south, and Zeugitana in the north; in 
Zeugitana, west of Carthage, the river Bagradas. 

Numidia, Algiers, extending west to the river Ampsagas, 
inhabited by the Massyli and Massaesyli. 

Mauretania, Morocco, &c., the country of the M8»^rv<«. 

Moors, divided into Mauretania Caft«.«*T\^\iVv^'''«\.'^^^^»^\ 

BndM. Tingitana in the vest. On t\i^ ^wsJCcl c/1^^3^3ssxj5^'«^ 

Mods Atlas; southof ittheaaetUVv, eaaX.^CtifeV^vtvwL^'^x^ 
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Greek Testament, by Duncan.. .....28 

Hunter's Ruddiman's Rndiments...22 

Sallust, Virgil, and Horace 22 

Livy, Books 21 to 26 iJ2 

Latin Testament, by Beza 28 

Macgowan's Latin Lessons 22 

Mair's Introduction, by Stewart.... 28 
Massie's Latin Prose Composition..22 

M'Dowall's Cesar and YirgiL 22 

Melville's Lectiones Selectae 22 

Neilson's Eutropius and Aorelius 

Victor 23 

Stewart's Cornelius Nepos 23 

Veitch's Homer's Iliad 28 

Italian. 
Lemmi's Italian Grammar. 17 

Logic. 
Port-Royal Logic (Prof. Baynes')..JI4 

School Begiaters. 

Pupil's Daily Register of Mark8....17 
School Register of Attendance, 
Absence, and Fees 17 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 



ENGLISH READING, GRAMMAR, ETC. 

Ik the initiatory department of instnietion a valaable series of works has been 
prepared by Db M'Gulloch, formerly Head Master of the Circus Place School, 
Edinburgh, now Minister of the West Church, Greenock. 

DB H'CXTLLOGH'S SEBIES OF GLASS-BOOKS. 

These Books are intended for the use of Schools where the general mental 
culture of the pupil, as well as his proficiency In the art of reading, is studiously 
and systematically aimed at. 

They form, coUecttvely, a progressional Series, so eonstmeted and graduated 
as to conduct the pupil, by regular stages, from the elementary sounds of the 
language to its highest and most complex forms of 8];)eech ; and each separate 
Book is also prognressively arranged, — the lessons which are more easily read 
and understood always taking the lead, and preparing the way for those of 
greater difficulty. 

The subject-matter of the Books is purposely miscellaneous. Tet it is 
always of a character to excite the interest and enlarge the knowledge of the 
reader. And with the design of more effectually promoting his mental growth 
and nurture, the various topics are introduced in an order conformable to that 
in which the chief faculties of the juyenile mind are usually deyeloped. 

That the moral feelings of the pupil may not be without their proper 
stimulus and nutriment, the lessons are penraded throughout by the religious 
and Christian element. 

NEW AND GREATLY IMPROVED EDITIONS. 

Dr M'Cullocli's First Beading-Book. Ijd. 
Dr H'Cnllocli's Second Beading-Book. 3d. 
Dr M*Ciillocli*s Third Beading-Book, containing simple 

Pieces in Prose and Verse, with Exercises on the more difficult 
Words and Sounds. lOd. 

Dr M'Cnllocli's Fourth Beading-Book, containing only 

Lessons likely to interest and please. With Synofsis of SPELU^a. 
Is. 6d. 

Dr M'Culloeh*8 Series of Lessons in Frose and Verse. 28. 
Dr M'Cnlloch's Conrse of Elementary Beading in 

Science and Literature, compiled from popular Writers^ 39 
Woodcuts. 3s. 



4 English Reading^ Grammar^ etc. 

Lessons from Dr M^Ciillocli's First Eeading-Book, 

printed with Laroe Type, in a Series of Ten Sheets, for ffT^tnging 
on the WalL Price Is. ; or mounted on Roller, Is. Sd. 

Dr M'Cullocli's Manual of English Orammar, Philo- 
sophical and Practical ; with Exercises ; adapted to the AnalTtical 
mode of Tuition. Is. 6d. 

English Prefixes and Affixes. 2d. 



In all the books of Dr M'Galloeh'B series, the important otject of ezer* 
cising the Javenile mind by means of lessons on asefol and interesting 
sabjects is steadily kept in view. Directions are g^yen reUtiye to the 
mode of teaching, as well as tables and lists calculated to assist in the 
I^rocess of instruction. On ihis point the Spwtator newspaper, when re- 
viewing the series, remarked: — ^"In recommending these books, it must not 
be conceived that we recommend them as likely to save trouble to the teacher, 
or to operate by witchcraft on the pupil. At their first introduction they wHl 
require some care on the part of the master, as well as the exercise of some 
patience, to enable the pupil to profit by the lessons. But this once done, 
their foundation is sound, and their progress sure. And let both parents and 
teachers bear in mind that these are the only means to acquire real knowledge.** 



Poetical Beading-Book, with Aids for Grammatical 
Analysis, Paraphrase, and Gritioism ; and an Appendix on English 
Yersification. By J. D. Mobbll, A.M., LL.D^ Author of Gram* 
mar of the English Language, etc., and W. Ihne, Ph. D. 28. 6d. 
Containing, 



The Deserted Tillage. 

The Task (Book I.) 

Pabadise Lost (Books I. and Y.) 



The Mbrohant of Yenicb. 

MlSOELLAKBOnS SELECTIONS. 

The PBisoirEa of Chillon. 



The Field of Waterloo. 

Dr Morell, in the pre&ce to his "Grammar of the English Language," 
Bays—" As great care was taken to adapt this book [the Poetical Reading* 
Book] to the requirements of teachers nsing the Grammar, and spedal maru 
invented for indicating the correct analysis of the po^dcal extracts con- 
tained in it, I take ^e present opportunity^ of recommending it to the 
attention of the higher classes of schools in the country.** 

English Grammar, founded on the Philosophy of Language 

and the Practice of the best Authors. With Copious Exercises, 

Constrnctive and Analytical. By G. W. Conhok, LL.D. 28. 6d. 

Spectator.—" It exhibits great ability, combining practical akiU with philo* 
BophicBl views." 

Connon'g Pirst SpeUnig BqcAl. ^^ 



English B^ading^ Grammar ^ etc. 5 

Outlines of English Grammar and Analysis, for 

Element ABY Schools, with Exercises. By Walter Scott 
Dalgleish, M.A. Edin., one of the Masters m the London Inter- 
national College. 8d. Key, Is. 

Preface. — " Aims at providing a Common-School Grammar which shall be 
fully abreast of the latest developments of the science, and at the same time 
thoroughly practical and simple in its mode of treating the subject." 

Dalgleish's Progressive English Orammar, with Exer- 
cises. 2s. Key, 2s. 6d. 

From Dr Joseph Boswobtb, Profesaor of Anglo-Saxon in ihe Uhivertity of 
Oxford; Author of ihe Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, etc., etc, 

" Quite a practical work, and contains a vast quantity of important informa- 
tion, well arranged, and brought up to the present improved state of philo- 
logy. I have never seen so much matter brought together in so short a space." 

Dalgleish's Orammatical Analysis, with Progressive 

Exercises. 9d. Key, 2s. 

Dalgleish's Introductory Text-Book of English 

COMPOSITION, based on Grammatical Synthesis ; containing 
Sentences, Paragraphs, and Short Essays. Is. 

Dalgleish's Advanced Text-Book of English Com- 

POSITION, treating of Style, Prose Themes, and Yerblfication. 
2s. Both Books bound together, 2s. 6d. Key, 2s. 6d. 

A Dictionary of the English Language, containing 

the Pronunciation, Etymology, and Explanation of all Words author- 
ized by Eminent Writers. By Alexander Reid, LL.D., late 
Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. Reduced to 5s. 

The Work is adapted to the present state of the English language and the 
improved methods of teachhig. While the alphabetical arrangement is pre- 
served, the words are grouped in snch a manner as to show their etymological 
affinity ; and after the first word of each group is given the root nrom which 
they are derived. These roots are afterwards arranged into a vocabuluy. 
At the end is a Vocabulary of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names. 

Dr Eeid's Endiments of English Oranunar. 6d. 

Dr Eeid^s Endiments of English Composition. 2s. 

Key, 2s. 6d. 

The volume is divided into three parts : Fart I. is meant to gnide to correct- 
ness in spelling, punctuation, the use of words, and the structure and arrange- 
ment of sentences; Part II. to correctness and perspicuity in style, and to a 
tasteful use of ornament in writing; and Part III. to thA '^'CMe>\KKi^^*'Qbi^ 
preceding rules and exercises in vanouft 'kin^'Sk ol QtX^ToX.^XQLV^'^^^^i^ 
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Principles of English Orammar, by William Lennie, 

late Teacher of English, Edinburgh. Comprising the Substance of 
all the most approved English Grammars, briefly defined, and neatly 
arranged ; with Copious Exercises in Parsing and Syntax. Improved 
Edition. Is. Gd. 

The Anther's Key, containing, besides Additional Exercises 
in Parsing and Syntax, many useful Critical Remarks, Hints, and 
Observations, and explicit and detailed instructions as to the best 
method of teaching Orammar. Ss. 6d. 

The Principles of English Orammar; with a Series of 

Progressive Exercises. By Dr James Douglas, lately Teacher of 
English, Great King Street, Edinburgh. Is. 6d. 

Donglas's Initiatory Orammar, intended as an Intro- 
duction to the above. 6d. 

Donglas*s Progressive English Beader. A New 

Series of English Reading Books. The Ewlier Books are illus- 
trated with numerous Engravings, 

First Book. 2d. I Thisd Book. Is. I Fifth Book. 2s. 

Second Book. 4d. | Fourth Book. Is. 6d. | Sixth Book. 28. 6d. 

Donglas's Selections for Eecitation, with Introductory 

and Explanatory Notes ; for Elementary Schools. Is. 6d. 

Shakspeare's King Eichard 11. With Historical and 

Critical Introductions; Grammatical, Philological, and Miscel- 
laneous Notes, etc. Adapted for Training Colleges. By Rev. II. 
6. KoBiMSON, M.A., late Principal of the Diocesan Training College, 
York. 2s. 

Wordsworth's Ezcnrsion. Book I. The Wanderer. 

With Notes to aid in Analysis and Paraphrasing. By Rev. Cakoic 
Robinson. 8d. 

English Composition for the Use of Schools. By 

Robert Abmstbono, Madras College, St Andrews ; and Thomas 
Armstrong, Ueriot Foundation School, Edinburgh. Part I. Is. 6d. 
Part II. 2s. Both Parts bound together, 3s. Key, 2s. 

Armstrong's English Etymology for Schools. 2s. 
Armstrong's English Etymology for Jnnior Classes. 4d. 
Selections from Paradise Lost ; with Notes, adapted for 

Elementary Schools, by Rev. Kobert Demaus, M.A., F.E.I.S., 
West End Academy, Aberdeen. Is. 6d. 
The Selections have been chosea so as to furnish acontinaoua narrative. 

I^aznaiu' Analysis of &enteii^^«« ^. 



English Reading^ Object Lessons^ etc. 



History of English Literatnre ; with an Outline of tlie 

Origin and Growth of the English Language. Illustrated by 
Extracts. For Schools and Private Students. By William 
Spalding, A.M., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, 
in the University of St Andrews. 3s. 6d. 

Spectator. — "A compilation and text-book of a very superior kind. . . 
Hr Spalding has brought to his sarvey not only a knowledge of our history 
and literature, but original reflection, a comprehensive mind, and an eleva- 
tion of tone, which impart interest to his account, as well as soundness to his 
decision. The volume is the best introduction to the subject we have met 
with." 

Athenaum. — "The numerous extracts scattered throughout the volume are 
well chosen for the purpose of throwing light on the authors from whom they 
are taken, and at the same time exhibiting the gradual advance of our litera- 
ture from its earliest to its present state. Mr Spalding's critical remarks 
are discriminating, impartial, judicious, and always well put." 

System of English Grammar, and the Principles of Com- 
position. With numerous Exercises, ]^rogressiyely arranged. By 
John White, F.E.I.S. Is. 6d. 

MiUen's Initiatory English Grammar. Is. 

Fulton's Johnson's Dictionary. Is. 6d. 

Ewing's Principles of Elocution, improved by F. B. 

Calvert, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Consists of numerous rules, observations, and exercises on pronunciation, 

Eauses, inflections, accent, and emphasis, accompanied with copious extracts 
1 prose and poetry. 

Bhetorical Headings for Schools. By William 

M 'Do WALL, late Inspector of the Heriot Foundation Schools, 
Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

Milton's Poetical Works, with Life and Notes. (Oliver 

and Boyd's Edition.) 2s. 

Cowper's Poems, with Life by M^Diarmid. 2s. 
Object-lesson Cards on the Vegetable Kingdom. Set 

of Twenty in a Box. £1, Is. 

Tlie design of this Series is to give a short description of some Plants 
which are cultivated for their useful properties, each subject being illustrated 
with specimens (attached to the Cards) of the various objects described: forming 
in this department an interesting Industrial Museum, which will be found 
of great value in the education oi the young. 

How to Train Tonng Eyes and Ears ; being a Manual 

of Object Lessons for Parents and Teachers. By Mary Anne 
Koss, Mistress of the Church of Scotland Normal Infant School, 
Edinburgh. Is. Gd. 



8 Household Economj/y Geography j etc. 

Household Economy: a Manual intended for Female 

Training Colleges, and the Senior Classes of Girls* Schools. Bj 
Margaret Maria Gordon (Miss Brewster), Author of " Work, 
or Plenty to do and how to do it," etc 2s. 

AthencBum.—" Written in a plain, genial, attractlTe manner, and constitnting, 
in the best sense of the word, a practical domestic manual." 



SESSIONAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Etymological Onide. 2s. 6d. 

This is a collection, alphabetically arranged, of the principal roots, afllxes, 
and prefixes, with their derivativtts and compounds. 

Old Testament Biography, containing notices of the chief 

persons in Holy Scripture, in the form of Questions, with references 
to Scripture for the Answers. 6d. 

New Testament Biography, on the same Plan. 6d. 



Fisher's Assemhly's Shorter Catechism Explained. 2i. 

Part I. Of what Man is to believe concerning God. 
II. Of what duty God requires of Man. 



GEOGBAPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 

Iw compiliug the works on these subjects the utmost possible care has been 
taken to ensure clearness and accuracy of statement. Each edition is sem- 
pulously revised as it pacses through the press, so that the works may be 
confidently relied on as containing the latest information accessible at the 
time of publication. 

School Geography. By James Clyde, LL.D., one of the 

Classical Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. With special Chapters 
on Mathematical and Physical Geography, and Technological Ap- 
pendix. Corrected throughout 4s. 

In composing the present work, the author's object has been, not to dissect 
the several countries of the world, and then label their dead limbs, but to 
depict each country, as made by God and modified by man, so that the rela- 
tions between the country and its inhabitants — in other words, the present 
geog^phical life of the country — may appear. 

Athenaum. — " We have been struck with the ability and value of this 
work, which is a ^QKi advance upon previous Geographic Manuals^ . . . 
Almost for the fii'st time, we have here met with a School Geography that 
is qnite a readable book,— one that, being intended for advanced pupils, 
Is well adapted to make them study the subject with a degree of interest 
tbey htive never yet felt in it. . . . Students preparing for the recently 
inatitated University and CIyU fierrkia «xaxainations will find this thdir best 
guide .** 



Geography and Astronomy. 9 

Dr Clyde's Elementary Oeography. Corrected 

throughout^ Is. 6d. 

In the Elementary Oeography (intended for less advanced pupils), it has 
been endeavoured to reproduce that life-like grouping of facts— geographical 
portraiture, as it may be called— which has been remarked with approbation 
in the School Geography. 

A Compendium of Modem Geography, Political, 

Physical, and Mathematical : With a Chapter on the Ancient 
Geographj of Palestine, Outlines of Astronomy and of Geology, a 
Glossary of Geographical NameSf Descriptive and Pronouncing 
Tables, Questions for Examination, etc. By the Rev. Alex. 
Stewart, LL.D. Carefully Revised* With 11 Maps. 3s. 6d. 

Geography of the British Empire. By William 

Lawson, St Mart's College, Chelsea. CarefvUy Revised, 3s. 

Part I. Outlines of Mathematical and Physical Geography. II. Physical, 
Political, and Commercial Geography of the British Isl nds. III. Phy- 
sical, Political, and Commercial Geography of the British Colonies. 

Edinburgh Academy Modem Oeography. Carefully 

Revised, 2s. 6d. 

Edinburgh Academy Ancient Oeography. 38. 

An Abstract of Oeneral Oeography; comprehending a 

more minute Description of the British Empire, and of Palestine 
or the H0I7 Land, etc. With namerous Exercises. For Junior 
Classes. By John White, F.E.I.S., late Teacher, Edinburgh. 
Carefully Revised, Is. ; or with Four Maps, Is. 3d. 

White's System of Modem Oeography; with Outlines 

of Astronomy and Physical Geography; comprehending an 
Account of the Principal Towns, Climate, Soil, Productions, 
Religion, Education, Government, and Population of the various 
Countries With a Compendium of Sacred Geography, Prohleraa 
on the Glohes, Exercises, etc. Carefully Revised. 2s. 6d. ; or ¥rith 
Four Maps, 2s. 9d. 

An Introductory Oeography, for Junior Pupils. By 

Dr James Douglas, lately Teacher of English, Great King Street, 
Edinburgh. Carefully Revised. 6d. 

Dr Douglas's Text-Book of Oeography, containuag the 

Physical and Political Geography of all the Countries of the 
Globe. Systematically arranged. 2s. 6d. ; or with Ten Golo^is^ 
Maps, 3s. Just Published. 
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M—MJ-^^^^^i^ ■■ I - *• I 

First Book of Geography; being an Abridgment of 
Dr Keid's Rudiments of Modern Geography ; with an Outline of the 
Geography of Palestine. CarefuUy lievised, 6d. 

This work baa been prepared for the use of joiing pupils. It is a suitable 
and useful companion to Dr Beid's Introductory Atlas. 

Eudiments of Modem Geography. By Alex. Reid, 

LL.D., late Head Master of the Edinburgh Institution. With 
Plates, Map of the World. CarefuUy Revised, Is. ; or with Fiye 
Maps, Is. 3d. Now printed from a larger type. 

The names of places are accented, and they are accompanied with short 
descriptions, and occasionally with the mention of some remarkable event. 
To the several countries are appended notices of their physical geography, 
productions, government, and religion. The Appendix contains an outline of 
ancient geography, an outline of sacred geography, problems on the use of 
the globes, and directions for the construction of^maps. 

Dr Eeid*s Outlme of Sacred Geography. 6d. 

This little work is a manual of Scripture Geography for young persons. 
It is designed to communicate such a knowledge of the places mentioned in 
holy writ as will enable children more clearly to understand the sacred nar- 
rative. It contains references to the passages of Scripture in which the 
most remarkable places are mentioned, notes chiefly historical and descrip* 
tlve, and a Map of the Holy Land in provinces and tribes. 

Murphy's Bible Atlas of 24 Maps, with Historical 

Deseiiptions. Is. 6d. coloored. 

WitneM. — " We recommend this Atlas to teachers, parents, and individual 
Christians, as a comprehensive and cheap auxiliary to the intelligent reading 
of the Scriptures. 

Ewing*s System of Oeography. Carefully Revised. 4s. 6d. ; 

with 14 Maps, 6s. 

Besides a complete treatise on the science of geography, this work contains 
the elements of astronomy and of physical geography, and a variety of prob- 
lems to be solved by the terrestrial and celestial globes. At the end is a 
pronouncing Vocabulary, in the form of a gazetteer, containing tiie names 
of all the places in the work. 

Elements of Astronomy: adapted for Private Instruction 
and Use of Schools. By Huoo Reid, Member of the College of 
Preceptors. With 65 Wood Engravings. 3s. 

Beid's Elements of Physical Oeography; withOatlines 

of Geology, Matheiiaticax Geography, and Astronomy, and 
Qnestions for Exaxmnatiotv. 'WSiV iranxftrwa lUustrmtioiis, and a 
iar^e coloured Physical CVvatl ot iVv^ Q\Q\i^, \%, 
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REVISED EDITIONS OF SCHOOL ATLASES. 

A General Atlas of Modem Oeography; 29 Maps, 

Coloured. B7 Thomas Ewing. 7s. 6d. 

School Atlas of Modem Geography. Maps 4to, folded 

8vo, Coloured. B7 John White, F.E.I.S., Author of " Abstract of 
General Geography," etc 6s. 

White's Elementary Atlas of Modem Geography. 

4to, 10 Maps, Coloured. 2s. 6d. 

Contents. — 1. The World; 2. Europe; 3. Asia: 4. Africa; 6. North America; 
6. South America; 7. England; 8. Scotland; 9. Ireland; 10. Palestine. 

A School Atlas of Modem Geography. 4to, 16 Maps, 

Coloured. By Alexander Eeid, LL.D., late Head Master of the 
Edinburgh Institution, etc. 5s. 

Beid*s Introductory Atlas of Modem Geography. 

4to, 10 Maps, Coloured. 2s. 6d. 

Contents. — 1. The World; 2. Europe; 8. Asia; 4. AfHca; 6. North America; 
6. South America; 7. England; 8. Scotland; 9. Ireland; 10. Palestine. 



HISTORY. 

The works in this department have been prepared with the g^reatest care. 
Tliej will be found to include Class-books for Junior and Senior Classes in all 
the branches of History generally taught in the best schools. While the 
utmost attention has been paid to accuracy, the narratives have in every 
case been rendered as instructive and pleasing as possiblOi so as to relieve the 
study from the tediousness of a mere dry detail of facts. 

A Concise History of England in Epochs. By J. F. 

CoRKRAN. With Maps and Genealogical and Chronological Tables, 
and comprehensive Questions to each Chapter. 2si 6d. 

*^* Intended chiefly for the Senior Classes of Schools, and for the Junior Students 

of Training Colleges, 

In this nistory of England the writer has endeavoured to convey a broad 
and full impression of its great Epochs, and to develop with care, but in 
subordination to the rest of the narrative, the growth of Law and of the 
Constitution. He has summarized events of minor importance; but where 
illustrious characters were to be brought into relief or where the story of 
some great achievement merited a full narration, he nas occupied more space 
than the length of the history might seem to justify; for it is his belief that 
a mere narration of the Deeds of England in her struggles for liberty and for 
a high place among the nations of the world, is more fertile in instruction to 
youth, and more stimulating to a healthy and laudable ambition than any 
otlier mode of treating our past 

Recent events have been treated with moie ^:A.tk.^Q&'Qk^l\i2cQ»Mu 
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History of England for Junior Classes ; with Questions 

for Examination. Edited by Henry White, B.A., Trinity College, 
Cambridge, M.A. and Ph. Dr. Heidelberg. Is. 6d. 

Athenaum. — " A cheap and excellent history of England, admirably adapted 
for the use of Junior classes. Within the compass of ahout a hundred and 
eighty duodecimo pages, the editor has managed to give all the leading £acts 
of our history, dwelling with dne emphasis on those turning points which mark 
our progress both at home and abroad. The various changes that have taken 

Elaoe in our constitution are briefly but clearly described. It Is sarprlsing 
ow successfully the editor has not merely avoided the obscurity which 
generally accompanies brevity, but Invested his narrative with an Interest too 
often wanting In larger historical works. The Information conveyed Is 
thoroughly sound ; and the utility of the book Is much Increased by the addi- 
tion of examination questions at the end of each chapter. Whether regarded 
as an interesting reading-book or as an Instructive class-book, this history 
deserves to rank high. When we add, that it appears In the form of a neat little 
volume at the moderate price of elghteenpenoe, no farther recommendation will 
be necessary." 

History of Oreat Britain and Ireland ; with an Account 

of the Present State and Resoorces of the United Kingdom and its 
Colonies. With Questions for Examination, and a Map. By 
Dr White. 3s. 

Athenasum. — "A carefUlly compiled history for the nse of schools. The 
writer has consulted the more recent authorities: his opinions are liberal, 
and on the whole just and Impartial : the succession of events is developed 
with clearness, and with more of that picturesque efifect which so delights 
the young than is common in historical abstracts. The book is accom- 

eanled by a good map. For schools, parish and prison libraries, workmen's 
alls, and such Institutions, It Is better adapted than any abridgment of 
the kind we know." 

History of Scotland for Junior Classes; with Questions 

for Examination. Edited by Dr White. 1 i. 6d. 

History of Scotland, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. With Questions for Examination. Edited by Dr White. 
3s. 6d. 

History of F^^ance ; with Questions for Examination, and a 

Map. Edited by Dr White. 3s. 6d. 

Athenasum. — "We have already had occasion to speak favonrably of Dr 
White's ' History of Great Britain and Ireland.' The pemsal of the present 
work has given us still greater pleasure. . . . Dr White is remarkably 
happy In combining convenient brevity with sufficiency of information, 
clearness of exposition, and interest of detail. He shows great Judgment in 
apportioning to each subject Its due amount of cousideration." 

Outlines of Universal History. Edited by Dr 

White. 2s. 

£^f&etator.—" Distinet in Its amngemctTit, %\3&Sa\ ixvlta selection of leading 
fiBAtaregf close and clear in Iti nanailVvQ'' 
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Dr White's Elements of Vniversal History, on a New 

and Systematic Plan. In Three Parts. Part I. Ancient History; 
Fart II. History of the Middle Ages; Part III., Modern History. 
With a Map of the World. 7s. ; or in Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 

This work contains numerons synoptical and other tables, to gnide the 
researches of the student, with sketches of literature, antiquities, and manners 
during each of the great chronological epochs. 

Outlines of the History of Borne ; with Questions for 

Examination. Edited by Dr White. Is. 6d. 

London Review, — ''This abridgment is admirably adapted for the use of 
schools,— Uie best book that a teacher could place in the hand of a youthful 
student" 

Sacred History, from the Creation of the World to the 

Destniction of Jerusalem. With Questions iot Examination. 
Edited by Dr White. Is. 6d. 

Baptist Magazine. — " An interesting epitome of sacred history, calculated to 
inspire the young with a love of the ^vine records, as well as to store the 
mind with knowledge." 

Elements of General History, Ancient and Modem. To 

which are added, a Comparative Yiew of Ancient and Modern 
Geography, and a Table of Chronology. By Alexander Eraser 
Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, formerly Professor of History in the 
University of Edinburgh. New Edition^ with the History continued. 
With two large Maps, etc. 3s. 6d. 

Watts' Catechism of Scripture History, and of the 

Condition of the Jews from the Close of the Old Testament to 
the Time of Christ. With Introduction by W. K. Tweedie, 
D.D, 2s. ,. 

Simpson's History of Scotland ; with an Outline of the 

British Constitution, and Questions for Examination at the end of 
each Section. 3s. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of England; with the 

Narrative brought down to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. 
To which is added an Outline of the British Constitution. With 
Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 3s. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of Greece. With 

Questions for Examination at the end of each Section. 3s. 6d. 

Simpson's Goldsmith's History of Bome. With Questions 

for Examination at the end of each SqcUoh. ^. ^« 
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WRITING, ARITHMETIC, AND BOOK-KEEPING. 

This section will be fonnd to contain works in extensive use in many of the 
best schools in the United Kingdom. The successive editions have been 
carefully revised and amended. 

Practical Arithmetic for Junior Classes. By Henry 

G. C. Smith, Teacher of Arithmetic and Mathematics in George 
IIeriot*s Hospital. 64 pages, 6d. stiff wrapper. Anstoers, 6d. 

From the Rev. Philip Kellamd, A.M., F.R.SS. L. & E., late Fellow of Queeni 
College, Cambridge, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinhurgh. 

" I am glad to learn that Mr Smith's Mannal for Junior Classes, the MS. 
of which I have examined, is nearly ready for publication. Trusting that 
the Illustrative Processes which he has exhibited may prove as efficient in 
other hands as they have proved in his own, I have great pleasure in 
recommending the work, being satiRfied that a better Arithmetician and a 
more judicious Teacher than Mr Smith is not to be found." 

Practical Arithinetic for Senior Classes; being a Con- 
tinuation of the above. B7 Hensy G. C. Smith. 2s. Answers^^ii. 
Key, 28. 6d. 

*«* The Exereisea in hoth works, which are copious and original, have been 
constructed so as to combine interest wUh utUitjf, They are accompanied by 
illustrative processes. 

English Journal of Education.— " There are, it must be confessed, few good 
books on arithmetic, but this certainly appears to us to be one of them. It 
is evidently the production of a practical man, who desires to give his pupils 
a thorough knowledge of his subject. The Rules are laid down with much 
precision and simplicity, and the illustrations cannot fail to make them 
intelligible to boys of ordinary capacity." 

Lessons in Arithmetic for Janior Classes. By James 

Tbotter. 66 pages, 6d. stiff wrapper; or 8d. cloth. Answers^ 6d. 

This book was carefully revised, and enlarged by the introduction of Simple 
Examples of the various rules, worked out at length and fully explained, 
and of Practical Exercises, by the Author's son, Mr Alexander Trotter, 
Teacher of Mathematics, etc., Edinburgh ; and to the present edition Exercises 
on the proposed Decimal Coinage have been added. 

Lessons in Arithmetic for Advanced Classes; being 

a Continuation of the Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes. 
Containing Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; Simple and Coropoimd 
Proportion, with their Applications ; Simple and Compound Interest; 
Involution and Evolution, etc. By Alexander Trotter. New 
Edition, with Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage, 76 pages, 
6d. in stiff wrapper ; or 8d. cloth. Answers, 6d. 

Each subject is also accompwQ.\e6L ^J7 mv cxaxtv^X^ ^\Vj worked out and 
minutdlj explained. The iaxett\»a w» Tttaxnewmft wi^^T»RXS««iX, 
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A Complete System of Arithmetio, Theoretical and 

Practical ; containing the Fundamental Bales, and their Application 
to Mercantile Computations ; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions ; Invo- 
lution and Evolution ; Series ; Annuities, Certain and Contingent. 
By Mr Trotter. 3s. Key, 4s. 6d. 

•^* All the 3400 Exercises in this work are new. They are applicable to the 
business of real life, and are framed in such a way as to lead the pupil to reason 
on the matter. There are upwards of 200 Examples wrought out <U length and 
minutely explained. 

Ingram's Principles of Arithmetic, and their Application 

to Business explained in a Popular Manner, and clearly Illustrated 

by Simple Rules and Numerous Examples; Remodelled and greatly 

Enlarged^ with Exercises on the proposed Decimal Coinage. By 

Alexander Trotter, Teacher of Mathematics, etc. , Edinburgh. Is. 

Key, 2s. 

Each rule is followed hy an example wrought out at length, and is illustrated 
by a great variety of practical questions applicable to business. 

Melrose's Concise System of Practical Arithmetic; 

containing the Fundamental Rules and their Application to Mercan- 
tile Calculations; Vulgar and Decimal Fractions; Exchanges; 
Involution and Evolution; Progressions; Annuities, Certain and 
Contingent, etc. Re-arranged, Improved^ and Enlarged^ with Exer- 
cises on the proposed Decimal Coinage. By Alexander Trotter, 
Teacher of Mathematics, etc., in Edinburgh. Is. 6d. Key, 28. 6d. 

Each Bute is followed by an example worked out at length, and minutely 
explained, and by numerous practical Exercises. 

Hutton's Arithmetic and Book-keeping. 2s. 6d. 
Hatton's Book-keeping, by Trotter. 2s.* 

Sets of Ruled Writing Books, — Single Entry, per set, Is. 6d.; Double Entry, 
per set, Is. 6d. 

Stewart's First Lessons in Arithmetic, for Junior Classes; 

containing Exercises in Simple and Compound Quantities arranged 
60 as to enable the Pupil to perform the Operations with the greatest 
facility and correctness. With Exercises on the Proposed Decimal 
Coinage. 6d. stiff wrapper. Answers^ 6d. 

Stewart's Practical Treatise on Arithmetic, Arranged 

for Fujnla in Classes. With Exercises on the proposed Decimal 
Coinage. Is. 6d. This work includes the Answers ; with Questions 
for Examination. Key, 2s. 

Oray's Introduction to Arithmetic; with Exercises on 

the proposed Decimal Coinage. 10^. bQTUid.\xi\K».\!&S!c« '^'ct.^'^a^ 
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Lessons in Arithmetic for Junior Classes. By James 

Maculren, Master of the Classical and Mercantile Academy, 
Hamilton Place, Edinburgh. 6J. stiff wrapper. 

The Answers are annexed to the several Exercises. 

Maclaren*8 Improved System of Practical Book- 

KEEPING, arranged according to Single Entry, and adapted to 
General Business. Exemplified in one set of Books. Is. 6d. 
A Setqf Baled Writing Books, expressly adapted for this work, Is. 6d. 

Scott's First Lessons in Arithmetic. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

Answers, 6d. 

Scott's Mental Calculation Text-book. Pupil's Copy, 6d. 

Teacher's Copy, 6d. 

Copy Books, in a Progressive Series. By R. Scott, late 
Writing-Master, Edinburgh. Each containing 24 pages. Price : 
Medium paper, 3d ; Post paper, 4d. 

Scott's Copy Lines, in a Progressive Series, 4d. each. 



The Principles of Gaelic Orammar ; with the Definitions, 

Bules, and Examples, clearly expressed in English and Gaelic; 
containing copious Exercises for Reading the Language, and for 
Parsing and Correction. By the Rev. John Fobbes, late Minister 
of Sleat. 3s. 6d. 



MATHEMATICS, NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ETC. 
Ingram's Concise System of Mathematics, Theoretical 

and Practical, for Schools and Private Students. Improved, by 
James Trotter. With 340 Woodcuts. 4s. 6d. Key, 3s 6d. 

Trotter's Manual of Logarithms and Practical Mathe- 

MATICS, for Students, Engineers, Navigators, and Survejors. 3s. 

A Complete System of Mensuration ; for Schools, Private 

Students, and Practical Men. By Alex. Inoram. Improved by 
James Trotter. 2s. 

Ingram and Trotter's Euclid, is. 6d. 

Ingram and Trotter's Hemsnts of Algebra, Theoretical 

and Practical, for Schools aiA PtVj»Xft ^\?qAwv\a, ^. 
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Introductory Book of the Sciences. By James Nigol, 

F.R.S.E., F.G.Sm Professor of Natural History in the University 
of Aberdeen. With 106 Woodcuts. Is. 6d. 

Dr Lees* Catechism of Natural Philosophy. In which 

the General Doctrines of that Science are explained in a Popular 
Form. With 117 Woodcuts. In Two Parts, each 9d. or Is. bound. 



ITALIAN. 

Theoretical and Practical Italian Grammar; with 

Numerous Exercises and Examples, illustrative of every Rule, and 
a Selection of Phrases and Dialogues. By E. Lemmi, LL.D., Italian 
Tutor to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales. 5s.— Key, 5s. 

From Count Safpi, Professor of ths Italian Langtiage at Oxford. — " I have 
adopted your Grammar for the elementary instruction of students of Italian 
in the Taylor Institution, and find it admirably adapted to the purpose, as 
well for the order and clearness of the rules, as for the practical excellence 
and ability of the exercises with which you have enriched it." 



School Eegister. Pupil's Daily Register of Marks. 

[mjrroved Edition. Containing Spaces for 48 Weeks ; to which are 
added, Spaces for a Summary and Order of Merit for each month, 
for each quarter, and for the jear. Adapted for Schools in general, 
and constructed so as to furnish information required by Govern- 
ment. 2d. 

School Eegister of Attendance, Absence, and Feesi 

adapted to the Provisions of the Revised Code, by Morris F. Myron. 
Each folio will serve 50 pupils for a Quarter. Is. 

School Songs. By T. M. Hunter, Director to the Asso- 
ciation for the Revival of Sacred Music in Scotland. With Preface 
by Rev. James Currie, M. A., Principal of the Church of Scotland 
Training College, Edinburgh. 

School Sonos fob Junior Classes: 60 Songs, principally set for two 
Toices. 4d. 

Ditto Ditto Second Series : 62 Songs, 4d. 

SCHOOL SoNOS/OB ADVANCED CLASSES: 44 Songs, principally set for three 
voices. 6d. 

Ditto Ditto Second Series: 46 Songs, 6d. 

School Psalmody ; Containing 58 pieces, arranged for 
three Voices. 4d. 
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CLASS-BOOKS BY CHAS. HENRI SCHNEIDER, 

F.E.I.8^ M.C.P.; French Master in the Hif^h School, Edinburgh, the School of 
Arts and Watt's Institntion, the Merchant Maiden Institution, etc; Frendi 
Examiner to the Educational Institute of Scotland. 

The Edinborgh High School French Conyersation- 

GRAMMAR, arrtingod on an entirely New Plan, with Questions 
and Anitwers. Dedicated^ by permission^ to Professor Max MOUer. 
3s. 6(1. Key, 2h. 6d. 

The Edinburgh High School New Practical French 

READER : Being a Collection of Pieces from the best French 
Authors. With Questions and Notes, enabling both Master and 
Pupil to converse in French. 3s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh High School French Manual of 

CONVERSATION and COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
28. 6d. 

In this work, Phrases and Idiomatic Expressions which are used most 
frequently in the intercourse of ever7-da7 life have been carefully collected. 
Care has been taken to avoid what is trivial and obsolete, and to introduce all 
the modem terms relative to railways, steamboats, and travelling in general. 

£crin Litt^raire; being a Collection of Liyelt Ameg- 
DOTES, Jecx de Mots, Enigmas, Charades, Poetry, etc., to serve 
as Readings, Dictation, and Recitation. 3s. 6d. 

Letter from Professor Max Mullbr, Univeraitjf of Oxford^ May 1867. 

"Mt drar Sib.— I am very happy to find that my anticipations as to 
the success of your Qrammar have been fully realised. Your book does 
not require any longer a godfather; but if you wish me to act as such, I 
shall be most happy to have my name connected with your prosperous 
child.— Yours very truly, Max MOixkb. 

" To Mons. C. H. Schneider, Edinburgh High School." 



The French New Testament. The most approved 

Protestant Version, and the one in general use in the French 
Reformed Churches. Pocket Edition, roan, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

Chamband*8 Fables Ghoisies; With a Yocabolarj 

containing the meaning of all the Words. By Soot and Wells. 2s. 

Le Petit Fablier : With Vocabulary, For Junior Classes. 
By G. M. Gibson, late Rector of the Bathgate Academy. Is. 6d. 

French Extracts for Beginners. With a Vocabulary 

and an Introduction. By F. A. Wolski, Master of the Foreign 
Language Department in the High School of Glasgow. 2s. 6d. 

WoIflki*8 New FieuctL Ql«CSxaSAX« With copious Exer- 
cises. 3s. 6d. 
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Standard Pronouncing Dictionary of the French and 

ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Parts. Vssi I. French and 
English.— VsiVt II. English and French, By Gabriel Surenne, 
late Professor in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, etc. 
The First Part comprehends Words in Common Use, Terms con- 
nected with Science and the Fine Arts, Historical, Geographical, 
and Biographical Names, with the Pronunciation according to the 
French Academy and the most eminent Lexicographers and Gram- 
marians. The Second Part is an ample Dictionary of English words, 
with the Pronunciation according to the best Authorities. The 
whole is preceded by a Practical and Comprehensive System of 
French Pronunciation. 7s. 6d., strongly bound. 

The Pronunciation is shown by a different sfeUing of the Words. 

Sorenne's French-English and English-French 

DICTIONARY, without the Pronunciation. 3s. 6d. strongly bound. 

Snrenne's Fenelon*s Telemaqne. 2 vols, Is. each, stiff 

wrapper ; or bound together, 2s. 6d. 

Sorenne's Voltaire's Histoire de Charles XII. 

Is. stiflf wrapper ; or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne's Voltaire's Histoire de Bnssie sons Pierre 

LE GRAND. 2 vols. Is. each, stiff wrapper ; or bound together, 
2s. 6d. 

Snrenne's Voltaire's la Henriade. Is. stiff wrapper; 

or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne's New French Dialogues; Witli an Introduc- 
tion to French Pronunciation, a Copious Vocabulary, and Models of 
Epistolary Correspondence. Pronunciation Tnarhed throughout, 2s. 

Snrenne's New French Manual and Traveller's 

COMPANION. Containing an Introduction to French Pronuncia- 
tion ; a Copious Vocabulary ; a very complete Series of Dialogues 
on Topics of Every-day Life; Dialogues on the Principal Conti- 
nental Tours, and on the Objects of Interest in Paris ; with Models 
of Epistolary Correspondence. Intended as a Class-book for the 
Student and a Guide to the Tourist. Map. Fronunciation marked 
throughout, 3s. 6d. 

Surenne's Pronouncing French Primer. Containing 

tJie Principles of French Pronunciation, a Vocabulary of easy aiid 
familiar Words, and a selection of Phrases. Is. 6d. stiff wrapper. 

Surenne's Moliere's I'Avare : Com^die. Is. stiff wrap- 
per ; or Is. 6d. bound. 

Surenne's Moliere's le Bourgeois Oentilhomme : 

Comddie. Is. stiff wrapper ; or Is. 6d, bowwdi. 
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Snrenne's Moliere's le Misanthrope: Com^die. Le 

MARIAGE FORCE: Com^die. Is. stiff wrapper; or Is. 6d. bound. 

Snrenne's French Heading Instructor, Reduced to 2z. 6d. 

This forms a complete conrse of French Reading in Prose and Poetry, from 
easy lessons to those adapted for advanced pupils. With Vocabalary to the 
early lessons, Historical and Geographical Vocabulary, and a Key to French 
Pronunciation. 

Hallard*s French Grammar. 3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 
Grammar of the French Language. By Auguste 

fiELJAME, B.A., LL.B., Yice-Principal of the Paris IntematioDal 
College. 2s. 

Beljame's Four Hundred Practical Exercises. Being 

a Sequel to Beljame^s French Grammar. 2s. 

%* Both Books bound together, Ss. M. 

The whole work has been composed with a view to conversatioii| a great 
number of the Exercises being in the form of questions and answers. 

First French Class-book, or a Practical and Easy Method 

of learning the French Languaoe, consisting of a Series of French 

and English Exercises, progressively and grammaticallj arranged, 

by Jules Caron, F.E.I.S., French Teacher, Edin. Is. Key, Is. 

This work follows the natural mode in which a child learns to speak its own 
language, by repeating the same words and phrases in a great variety of forms 
until the pupil becomes fsmiliar with their use. 

Caron's First French Eeading-book ; being Easy and 

Interesting Lessons, progressively arranged : with a Copious Vocah- 

ulary of the Words and Idioms in the text. Is. 

Athenoeum. — " Well adapted for familiarizing the reader with correct models 
of French, as it is now written and spoken." 

Caron^s Principles of French Grammar, with numerous 

Exercises. 2s. Key, 2s. 

Spectator.—" May bo recommended for clearness of exposition, gradual pro- 
gression, and a distinct exhibition to the mind through the eye by means of typo- 
gfraphical display : the last an important point where the subject admits of it" 

An Easy Grammar of the French Language; with 

Exercises and Dialogues. By John Chbistison, Teacher of 
. Modern Languages. Is. 4d. Key, 8d. 

Christison's Becneil de Fables et Contes Ghoisis, 

k r Usage de la Jeuoesse. Is. 4d. 

Christison's Flenry's Histoire de France, Racont^ 

A la, Jennease. With TtuQ&Aatvona of the more difficnlt and idiomatio 
Passages. 2s. 6d. 
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EDINBURGH ACADEMY CLASS-BOOKS. 

Thb acknowledged merit of these school-books, and the high reputation of 
the seminary from which they emanate, almost supersede the necessity of 
any recommendation. The " Latin " and " Greek Rudiments " form an intro- 
duction to these languages at once simple, perspicuous, and comprehensive. 
The "Latin Rudiments" contain an Appendix, which renders the use of a 
separate work on Grammar quite unnecessary; and the list of anomaUms verbs 
in the " Greek Rudiments" is believed to be more extensive and complete than 
any that has yet appeared in School Grammars of the language. In the 
" Latin Delectus " and " Greek Extracts " the sentences have been arranged 
strictly on the progressive principle, increasing in dif&culty with the advance- 
ment of the Pupil's knowledge; while the Vocabularies contain an explanation 
not only of every toordj but also of every difficult expression which is found 
in the works, — thus rendering the acquisi tion of the Latin and Greek langpiages 
both easy and agreeable. The Selections from Q^cero embrace the portions 
of his works which are best adapted for Scholastic tuition. 

1. Bndiments of the Latin Language. 2s. 

*«* This vfork forms an introduction to the languagSf at once sitnpletperspieuouSf 

and comprehensive, 

2. Latin Delectus ; with a Vocabulary contaimng an 

Explanation of every Word and Difficult Expression which oocors 
in the Text. 3s. 6d. 

3. Budiments of the Greek Language. 3s. 6cL 

4. Oreek Extracts ; with a Vocabulary containing an 

Explanation of every Word and of the more Difficult Passages in 
the Text. 3s. 6d. 

5. Selections &om Cicero. 3s. 

6. Selecta e Poetis Latinis ; including Extracts from 

Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, Catullus, Persius, Lucan, Martial, 
Ja venal, etc. 3s. 

Oreek Syntax ; with a Kationale of the Constructions, by 
James Clyde, LL.D., one of the Classical Masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy. With Prefatory Notice hj John S. Blackie, Professor 
of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 4s. 

Greek Grammar for the Use of Colleges and Schools. By 

Professor Geddes, University of Aberdeen. 4s. 

The author has endeavoured to combhie the clearness and condseness of thA 
older Greek Qrammars with the accuracy aad.fabv«&&^i\s^<tst%'t»:KBX^sQa^> 
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DR HUNTER'S CLASSICa 

1. Hunter's Bnddiman's Budimentg. Is. 6d. 

2. Hunter's Sallnst ; with Footnotes and Translations. 

Is. 6(1. 

3. Hunter's Virg^; with Notes and other Illustrations. 

28. 6d. 

4. Hunter's Horace. 2s. 

5. Hunter's Livy. Books XXI. to XXV. TTith Critical 

and Explanatorj Notes. Reduced to 3s. 



Latin Prose Composition : The ConstmctioD of Clauses, 

with Illustrations from Cicero and Caesar; a Yocabularj containing 
an Explanation of everj Word in the Text; and an Index Yerborum. 
By John Massie, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Dymock's Csesar ; with illustrative Notes, a Historical and 
Geographical Index, and a Map of Ancient Gaul. 4s. 

Dymock's Sallust; with Explanatory Footnotes and a 
Historical and Geographical Index. 2s. 

Csesar ; with Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text, 
Notes, Map, and Historical Memoir. By William M*Dowall, 
late Inspector of the Heriot Foundation Schools, Edinburgh. Ss. 

M'Dowall's Vil^^ ; with Memoir, Notes, and Vocabulary 
explaining every Word in the Text. 3s. 

Neilson's Eutropius et Aurelius Victor; with Vocabu- 
lary containing the meaning of every Word that occurs in the Text. 
Revised by Wii. M'Dowall. 28. 

Lectiones Selectae : or. Select Latin Lessons in Morality, 
History, and Biography : for the use of Beginners. With a yo<»b- 
ulary explaining every Word in the Text. By C. Melville, late • 
of the Grammar School, Kirkcaldy. Is. 6d. 

• 

Macgowan's Lessons in Latin Beading. In Two Parts. 

Part I., Improved by H. Fraseb Hallk, LL.D. 2s. 17th Edition. 
Part II. 2s. 6d. The Two Courses furnish a complete Latin Library 
of Keading, Grammar, and Composition for Beginners, consistiiig of 
Lessons which advance in difficulty by easy gradations, accompanied 
hy Exercises in English to be turned into Latin. Each volume 
contftlns a complete D*ictioti«ry «Aa.\)X.^^\A\\&v^. 
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Mail's Introduction to Latin S3rntax : with Illustrations 

by Kev. Alex. Stewart, LL.D. ; an English and Latin Vocabulary, 
for the assistance of the Pupil in translating into Latin the English 
Exercises on each Kule; and an Explanatory Yocabulary of Proper 
Names. 3s. 

Stewart's Comelinli Nepos; with Notes, Chronological 

Tables, and a Vocabulary explaining every Word in the Text. 3s. 

Ainsworth's Latin Dictionary. Edited by Wm. Duncan, 

E.G. p. 1070 pages. 9s. strongly bound. 

This edition contains a copious index of proper names, a complete liat of 
Latin abbreviations, and other important and useful tables. 

Duncan's Greek Testament. Ss. 6d. 

Beza*s Latin Testament Hevised by the late Adam 

Dickinson, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Xenophon's Anabasis, Books I. and 11. ; with Vocabulary 

giving an Explanation of every "Word in the Text, and a Trans- 
lation of the more difficult Phrases. By James Ferousson, M.D., 
late Bector of the West End Academy, Aberdeen. .2s. 6d. 

AthencBum.—*^ The text of this admirable little work is that of Dindorf, 
and the punctuation generally that of Foppo. Its principal excellence as 
an introduction to the study of Greek consists in the copious, correct, and 
well arranged Vocabulary at the end. This contains good translations of 
niflicult passages, Mith exact information upon points of antiquities derived 
from the best and most modem authorities. 

Grammatical Exercises on the Moods, Tenses, and 

SYNTAX OP ATTIC GREEK. With a Vocabulary containing 
the meaning of every Word in the Text. On the plan of Professor 
Ferguson's Latin " Grammatical Exercises." By Dr Febgusson. 
3s. 6d. Key, 3s. 6d. 

%* Thit work is inUnded to/oUow the Greek Budiments, 

Homer's Iliad— Greek, from Bekker's Text. Edited 

by the Rev. W. Veitch, Author of ** Greek Verbs, Irregular and 
Defective," etc. 3s. 6d. 

Homer's Iliad, Books I., YI., XX., and XXIV. ; with 

Vocabulary giving an Explanation of every Word in the Text, and 
a Translation of the more difficult Passages. By Dr FEBaussov. 
3s. 6d. 
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LATIN ELEMENTARY WORKS AND CLASSICS. 

Edited by Gkobob Fkbousov, LL.D., lately Professor of Qumanity in FJng^l 

College and University of Aberdeen, and formerly one of tbe 

Masters of the Edinburgh Academy. 

1. Ferguson's Orammatical Exercises. With Notes, 

and a Yocabalary explaining every Word in the Text. 2s. Key, 28. 

2. Ferguson's Introductory Latin Delectus ; Intended 

to follow the Latin Rndiments ; with a Vocabulary contaiuing an 
Explanation of every Word and of Q^&tj Difficult Expression. 28. 

3. Ferguson's Ovid's Metamorphoses. With Explanatory 

Notes and an Index, Containing Mythological, Geographical, and 
Historical Illustrations. 2s. 6d. ^ 

4. Ferguson's Ciceronis Orationes Selectae. Containing 

pro Lege Manilla, IV. in Catilinam, pro A. L. Archia, pro T. A. 
Milone. Ex Orellii lecensione. is. 6d. 



5. Ferguson's Ciceronis Cato M^jor mve de Senectute, 

Laelins sive de Amicitia, Somniom Soipionis, et Epistolae Selectae. 
Ex Orellii reoensione. Is. 6d. 

6. Ferguson*s Ciceronis de Officiis. Ex Orellii re- 
oensione. Is. 6d. 



The Port-Eoyal Log^C. Translated from the French, 
with Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. By Thomas Spencer 
Batnes, B.A., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric, and Metaphysics, 
United College of St Salvator and St Leonard, St Andrews. 4s. 
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OUVER AND BOYD*S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

> 

Now Edition, Gi.—Answers, 6d. 

Lessons in Arithmetio for Junior Classes. By 

James Tbotter, late of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 

This hook has heen carefully revised^ and etdarged hy the introduction 
of Simple Examples of the various rules, worked out at length and 
fully explained, and of Practical Exercises, hy the Author's iSon, Mr 
Alkxandeb Tbotteb, Teacher of Mathematics, Edinburgh. 

LESSONS in ARITHMETIC for ADVANCED CLASSES, 

being a Continuation of the above. By Alexander Tbottbb. 
Qti.— Answers, 6d. 

18th Edition, 602 pages, 3s. 

History of Great Britain and Ireland, with an 

Account of the Present State and Resources of the United King- 
dom and its Colonics. With Questions for Examination. By 
llESKY WuiTE,B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge ; M.A. and Ph.D. 
Heidelberg. 

Athenaum. — ''A carefully compiled history for the use of schools. 
The writer has consulted the more recent authorities: his opinions are 
liberal, and on the whole just and impartial : the succession of events 
is developed with clearness, and with more of that picturesque effect 
which so delights the young than is common in historical abstracta. 
The book is accompanied by a good map. For schools, parish and 
prison libraries, workmen's halls, and such institutions, it is better 
adapted than any abridgment of the kind we know.'* 

DB WHITE'S OTHSR SCHOOIi HISTOBIXS. 

ENGLAND for JUNIOR CLASSES. Is.Gd. 

ELEMENTS of UNIVERSAL UISTORY. 78.; or in 3 parts, 
each 2s. 6d. 

OUTLINES of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 2s. 

FRANCE. 3s. 6d. 

SACRED HISTORY, to the Destruction of Jerusalem. Is. 6d. 

OUTLINES of the HISTORY of ROME. ls.6d. 

13th Edition, 208 pages, 2s. 

The Principles of French Grammar, with 

numerous Exercises. For the use of Schools and Private Students. 
By Jules Cabom, late Teacher of French, Edinburgh. — Key, 2b. 

Spectator.—" May be recommended for clearness of exposition, gradnal 
progression, and a distinct exhibition to the mind through the eye by 
means of typographical display : the last an important point where thie 
subject admits of it." 

GABON'S FIRST FRENCH CLASS-BOOK. Is.— Key, Is. 

CARON'S FIRST FRENCH READING-BOOK, with Vocabttlarr. U. 
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OLIVER AND BOYD'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

95th Edition, Is. 6cL 

The Principles of English Orammar, with a 

Series of Progressive Exercises. By Dr Jahes Douglas, lately 
Teacher of English, Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

*«* Simplicity of expression and methodical arrangement have been 

uniformly aimed at. ' 

DB DOnaiiAS'S OTHSR OIiASS-BOOKS. 
INITIATORY GRAMMAR. 6d. 
SELECTIONS for RECITATION, with Notes. Is. Od. 
INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 6d. 

TEXT-BOOK of GEOGRAPHY. 2s. 6d.; or with 10 Maps, Ss. 
PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH READER, in 6 Books. 

7th Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Poetical Beading-Book, with Aids for Oramma- 

tioal Analysis, Paraphrase, and Criticism ; and an Appendix on 
English Versification. By J. D. Mobblx*. A.M., LL.D., Author of 
Grammar of the English Language, etc; and W. Iukk, Ph.D. 

Second Edition, Revised, 28. 

Progressive English Orammar, with Exercises. 

By Walter Scott Daloleish, M.A., one of the Masters of the 
International College, London.— The Key, 2s. 6d. 

from Dr Joseph Bosworth. Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University 
of Oxford; Author of the Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, etc , etc 

"Quite a practical work, and contains a vast qoantity of important 
information, well arranged, and brought up to the present improved 
state of philology. I have never seen so much matter brought together 
in so short a space." 

MB DAIiGIiEISH'S OTHBR OIiASS-BOOES. 
OUTLINES of ENGLISH GRAMMAR & ANALYSIS. 8d.— Key,18. 
GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS with EXERCISES. 9d.— Key, 2s. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. Is. 
ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK of ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 2s. 
Both Books bound together, 2s. 6d.— Ket, 2s. 6d. 

47th Edition, Is.— The Kbt, 28. 

Ingram's Principles of Arithmetic and their 

Application to Business explidncd in a Popular Manner, and clearly 
Illustrated by Simple Rules and Numerous Examples. Improved 
by Alexander Trotter, Teacher of Mathematics, ete., Edinburgh 

*«* Each rule is followed by an example torought out at lengthy and is 
illustrated by a great variety cf Practical questions applicable to business. 
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